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1 
The Trial of Witches 


Mary Standen, writhing against the rope that held her, thought she was 
going mad. She had never dreamed that this could happen to her, the wife 
of a substantial farmer and a Ruling Elder of the Church. Then she 
remembered that she was not now his wife. She was his widow, and here 
she was, being treated like the others. Position mattered nothing when the 
accusation was witchcraft. 

She was in the market-place of Clitheroe, in the now godly county of 
Lancaster, with a hooting jeering crowd in front of her. She was against a 
post, her hands tied fast behind it and a rope as tightly round her middle, 
and she had been there for the last two hours. Left and right of her were 
other posts, meant for the tethering of horses, but now with a woman tied 
to each. She had seen them come, dragged in one by one to be made fast 
till wanted, and again she wondered if she were mad and why her husband 
did nothing for her rescue. But he could rescue no one now. He had died 
two days ago, and they were burying him this very day. They would be in 
the churchyard soon, though not in the church. That was forbidden now, 
when the Parliament ruled and the King was a prisoner. A good deal was 
forbidden in this year of 1648, and no service, not even a prayer, was 
allowed at a funeral now. 

A roar came from the crowd, bringing her back to her present misery 
and the thought of where she was. Men were carrying out a long heavy 
table that was surely from someone’s kitchen, and behind them came the 
Mayor, attended by the Constable and preceded by Mr. Marsden the Curate 
—or Minister, as he must now be called—with his hands clasped in front 
of him and his white bands vivid against the black of his gown. Behind the 
Mayor came a man as vivid in a different way, a tall young soldier in the 
steel and scarlet of the New Model Army, a ridged steel cap, scarlet coat, 


and prim white collar above a gleaming breastplate. Mary, twisting against 
her tied hands to see him, recognised Major Rowley, who commanded the 
troop of Horse that Parliament had lately sent to the town; and she noted 
that he seemed now to be holding himself aloof, as if he would be witness 
to this but would have no part in it. But after him, with a slow determined 
stride, came another divine, bands and gown again, at the sight of whom 
she felt her heart begin to pound uneasily. This was Mr. Soames, the 
Minister of her own church, and she knew that he was now no friend of 
her. He had been at her house that morning and he had charged her with 
witchcraft, with the murder of her husband by enchantment, charms and 
sorceries; and then he had been grimly in command while she was seized, 
tied, and lifted on a horse to be brought to Clitheroe, and again she 
wondered why, why, why—why anyone could have thought she was a 
witch, or would have conjured harm upon her husband. Mr. Soames had 
merely charged her with it; he had not thought it necessary to explain his 
reasons. 

She twisted round, and she was looking again at Judith Hay, who was 
against the next post and tied as tightly to it. But Judith was at least a 
reputed witch, even if she did not look it. She was a slim and attractive 
creature, just turned seventeen, with fair hair and clear grey eyes that at 
times had a sparkling light; but she lived with her mother in a decaying 
cottage on the common, and nobody doubted that Jennet Hay was a witch. 
She lived by it, took fees for it, and made no secret of bringing up her 
daughter to it, so it was hardly a surprise that Judith was now against a 
post waiting for this trial of witches. All that was surprising was that 
Jennet had somehow avoided it. Mr. Soames, the Minister, must have 
made the charge against Judith as he had against Mary, for they had been 
brought in together and tied to their posts at the same time. But Judith, as 
soon as she was fast and helpless, had been soundly pelted with mud and 
lumps of dung, of which there was plenty in this market-place, and now 
she was foul and bedraggled with filth all over her mixing with a long 
streak of blood from her nose. Mary, as fast against her own post, had had 
to watch in a helpless fury that had set her shouting foolishly to the crowd. 
But she had always had a liking for Judith, a weakness for her, though she 


had known that this was unwise. Judith was seventeen, and Mary herself 
only twenty-three. 

Her thought died away, snuffed out like a candle as the roar came again 
from the crowd, now on a higher note, of excitement or perhaps of worse. 
A man had come slowly into the market place with two of the Watch to 
clear a way for him, a big corpulent fellow in bright new russets, who 
strutted importantly and cast appraising glances at the Mayor, the 
dignitaries, and the women who waited for him, helpless against their 
posts; and this must surely be John Seton who was called the Pricker, the 
Scotsman who could find out witches. He was in Lancashire at the 
invitation of several towns, each of them promising his welcome and his 
fee of twenty shillings for every witch he found; and he usually found 
several. 

The crowd was a quiver of excitement as he walked slowly down the 
line of posts, gravely followed by the Mayor and the others. Coldly he 
looked each of the women up and down, and then he went stalking back to 
the clear space in the centre where the table waited. He spoke a word to the 
Mayor and another to the Constable, who went forward at once with four 
men of the Watch. The Pricker’s pointing arm showed which woman they 
should take, and they were quick with her. She was untied, pulled from the 
post, and dragged struggling to the table, then laid upon it and ruthlessly 
held down while her clothes were torn from her. They spared her nothing, 
laying her naked as at birth, while she first screamed, then moaned and 
sobbed and almost ceased to struggle. Four men held her fast, and John 
Seton moved forward, looking down at her with his dark cold eyes. He 
leaned across her, rubbing his big hands over her, prodding and feeling at 
her. He spoke, and she was turned over, face down now, and again he felt 
and probed. He was looking for the witch’s mark. 

Then he found it, or seemed to. Suddenly, with a gesture that was surely 
for the crowd, he was pointing to her right armpit, while the men held her 
arm stretched out. Mary, still fast to her post, saw the Mayor step forward, 
peering closely and seeming a little doubtful. The Pricker turned to him 
aggressively. 

‘See it well,’ he boomed. ‘It’s the Devil’s mark—his brand, put there to 
mark his own.’ 


‘Own?’ 

‘What less is a witch? D’ye not know it?’ The big voice was swelling 
louder. ‘When some lewd sinner crawls to him—becomes a witch, that is 
—he brands her so, prints it with his own hot claw, and then he has her 
safe, his servant marked. So note it well.’ 

‘That?’ The Mayor stood staring at it. ‘May God have mercy!’ 

‘He will, if ye take good order with such as these. A rope’s what’s 
needed, rope and hell. Now what—’ 

He stopped short, looking none too pleased, as Major Rowley came 
slowly forward, deliberately, with a soft jingle of spurs. He ignored the 
Pricker, not even troubling to look at him as he leaned across to see this 
mark for himself. Then he turned to the Mayor. 

‘I’d call it a mole,’ he said calmly. 

‘Mole!’ The Pricker thrust between them, in open anger now. ‘Have ye 
seen a mole that shape before?’ 

‘I’ve seen them several shapes.’ 

‘Have ye so? Then we’ll make trial of this one, for that’s the art of this.’ 

‘Art, do you say?’ 

‘Aye, and skill—and Ill not say how many I’ve tried and found. Now 
then—’ 

His big hand dived into his pocket for the instrument of his trade, a long 
brass pin, differing from other pins only in its great length. He held it for 
all to see, and at once there was a buzz and murmur from the crowd, and a 
surging forward. Then they waited avidly to watch this trial by the expert. 
Everyone knew that the witch-mark, once printed by the Devil’s claw, 
could feel no other touch thereafter. Nor could it bleed. So here was a test 
that could tell the true mark from a mere mole or scar. It needed expert 
knowledge, of course, but John Seton was of the Guild of Prickers in 
Scotland, which guaranteed his skill. 

He spoke a sharp order, and at once the naked woman on the table was 
held tight down against it while he stepped forward with a strip of cloth 
which he tied carefully round her head, blindfolding her. He straightened, 
and for another instant he held the pin to the light, seeming to savour the 
brightness of it. Then, moving now on tiptoe that she might not even hear 


where he was, he approached her again. The pin stayed poised, just above 
her armpit, and then, slowly and deliberately, he drove it in. He could be 
seen to push it hard, and when he stepped back it had gone in a full two 
inches, and the woman had shown no sign of pain, or even of knowing of 
the pin. Seton was smiling with satisfaction as he turned to the Mayor. 

‘I call you witness,’ he told him. ‘Now see—’ 

He gave another order, and the woman was released. With a quick jerk 
he tore the cloth from her eyes, but she hardly seemed to know it. She lay 
prone on the table, moaning feebly, and Seton towered above her, big and 
threatening. 

‘Now, you slut,’ he bawled. ‘The pin’s still in you, full and fair, so if 
you'd save a hanging, put your finger to it and have it out.’ 

He had no answer, and the crowd was seething and yelling. Abruptly he 
waved for silence, and when nothing came from the all but senseless 
woman he turned again to the Mayor. 

‘Pray, sir, pull out yon pin and tell us if she bleeds.’ 

The Mayor stepped forward, and the crowd stayed hushed as his fingers 
closed on the pin. He had to use his other hand to steady her shoulder 
before he could have it out and hold it up. 

“Well, sir?’ Seton was triumphant as he took the pin ‘Does she bleed?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘And should she not, after such a thrust?’ He swung suddenly to Major 
Rowley, who was watching in frigid silence. ‘Are you answered?’ 

‘Not as I’d wish.’ 

‘Not?’ There was anger again in his voice. ‘Do you doubt of witches? 
You'll find that dangerous.’ 

“Youll find a danger yourself if you speak to me like that.’ 

‘What!’ The voice rose, and for a moment he was eye to eye with 
Rowley, who was standing tall and straight, utterly silent, with the hilt of 
his sword pushed forward from his scarlet coat. ‘Now if you please, sir—’ 
The tone had changed. ‘I’m here by proper invitation, called to this town 
by the Mayor—’ 

‘I’m aware of it. How much longer do you keep that woman so?’ 


‘That one?’ Seton glanced at the table. ‘We’re done with her. She’s a 
witch found and proved, and she’!Il know what she goes to. Judge and jury, 
and a rope to follow.’ 

He turned to the Mayor, who quickly nodded, plainly in full agreement. 
He snapped his own order, and the woman was dragged away between two 
men while a third picked up her clothes. From the crowd came a roar of 
approval, and Major Rowley stood aloof again, ignoring a hiss or two that 
was directed at him. Seton squared his shoulders and left it to the Mayor to 
choose who should next be tried. 

He pointed at Judith Hay, and there was a seethe of approval from the 
crowd, who perhaps found her slim young shape inviting. She was dealt 
with as the other had been, and a minute later she had been stripped of 
everything and was naked on the table, held fast down while Seton stroked 
and prodded at her. He seemed to find nothing, and again he looked her 
over from head to foot. He had her turned over, lying face down for him to 
begin again, but still he seemed in doubt. There was no mole upon her, nor 
any other mark but the blotches of a few louse bites, and Major Rowley 
came strolling forward again. 

‘No mark?’ he asked. 

‘ve known it so before.’ Seton straightened to answer him angrily. 
“When they’re young, like this, the Devil hides his mark, and deceiving he 
can be.” 

The soldier made no answer, and the crowd was tense and silent, every 
eye on Seton, who was carefully cleaning his pin. He flung his cloth to one 
of the men, and he stood thoughtful while it was tied round Judith’s eyes. 
Then he crept forward, as quietly as he had done before, and at a point on 
her thigh where the louse bites clustered he thrust the pin deep in, the full 
three inches of it. Judith screamed, writhing frantically from the pain of it, 
and she all but broke from the men who held her. Then they used their 
strength, and she was quiet again, tight and fast as Seton wrenched out his 
pin. Blood came oozing after it. 

‘Innocent?’ asked Major Rowley. 

‘This one? She’s as damned a witch as I ever—’ 

‘I speak of your trial. She screams and bleeds, so by you way of it—’ 


‘We’ ll seek again. There are places more on her.’ 

He whipped round, and before anyone could speak he had plunged his 
pin deep into her buttock, where another red blotch showed. Judith 
screamed again, writhing helplessly and this time it was Rowley who 
stepped forward, unasked, to ease out the pin. He watched the flow of 
blood, and then he turned to the Mayor, ignoring Seton. 

‘We’ ll call her innocent,’ he said. 

‘Call her—’ The Mayor almost stuttered at him. ‘She’s a known witch, 
she and her mother.’ 

“You believe this way of pricking?’ 

‘Isn’t it known—?’ 

‘Then you’ll abide by it, and it’s given you its answer. Is that plain?’ He 
was wholly the soldier now, crisp and authoritative, dominating the Mayor. 
‘That’s enough. Let her go.’ 

He had turned on his heel, flinging his orders at the men who held her, 
and they were not the sort to withstand him. They looked reluctant, even 
sullen, but they released their grip, and Judith quickly showed that she had 
not collapsed, as the other woman had. She slid off the table, grabbed 
hastily at what she could of her clothes, and ran for it, naked as she was, 
her clothes fluttering in her fingers. A roar of derision came from the 
crowd as she slipped out of sight behind the houses, but nobody troubled 
to pursue her. There was more to do in the market-place as Seton took 
command again. 

It was Mary’s turn now. His glance fell on her, and for a long moment he 
looked her over, as if he could find her interesting. Then he gestured, and 
the men were upon her at once. She shut her eyes, and her heart went 
pounding in a wave of fear as she felt her hands loosed and the rope about 
her waist fall slack. Then she was being carried, her eyes still shut, till she 
was dropped on the table with a force that knocked the breath out of her 
and set her gasping and gulping. She was dizzy, with a stabbing pain in her 
head from the bang it had had on the table, and when it passed and she was 
aware of things again she knew she was being stripped as the others had 
been. Two men had her ankles, two her wrists, and she could feel two more 
who were pulling the clothes from her, dragging them over her head and 
ripping ruthlessly at whatever caught. Then the hands on her wrists and 


ankles tightened, and for an instant she felt the sun on her body, and she 
knew that she was naked now, in the market-place and in the sight of 
everyone. In the same instant, perhaps because her thought had gone that 
way, she was aware of the buzz and murmur of the crowd as they watched 
and perhaps discussed her, and she felt the blood rush to her head at the 
thought of it, making her dizzy again so that she hardly knew what 
happened, hardly knew anything but the shame of it and the humiliation. 
Then hands touched her that stroked and prodded, and for an instant her 
eyes were open and Seton’s big face was close to hers as he pulled at her 
and examined her for the mark. She twisted her head away, and the wave 
of shame and the rush of blood came back, worse now than before, so that 
the table seemed to be rocking, the crowd roaring like the sea, and her 
world going round and round. Then it ended, mercifully, as she fainted and 
lost all knowledge of it. 

When she came back she did not know how long had passed. The crowd 
was still roaring, but she let that pass, feeling that it did not concern her, 
that she had no interest in it. Then her mind cleared a little, and she knew 
that she was face down now, which she had not been before; though she 
remembered nothing of being turned. She was trying to work this out, and 
she had still not understood when Seton’s big voice broke in, sounding just 
above her, menacing and triumphant. 

‘It bleeds nothing, no more than she knew of it. The mark of hell.’ 

It seemed to have no meaning for her. She heard a roar, which she 
vaguely knew must be the crowd, and then her mind was whirling again 
and she seemed to be in another world, where there was warmth and peace 
and no on troubled her. It called and beckoned to her, and she was sinking 
happily into it when it was shattered round her. Hands came on her 
shoulders, lifting her, turning her, then dropping her on the iron-hard table 
with a shock of pain that wrenched her into the bitter present. She was on 
the table again in the market-place, aware of pain and shame, the 
clustering crowd, and the big red face of Seton as he towered above her. 
She twisted to look away, but she saw him turn to the Mayor. 

‘As arrant as I’ve known,’ he said curtly. ‘Not a doubt of her.’ 

‘Aye, aye.’ The Mayor sounded important as he gestured to the 
Constable. ‘Away with her. There’s no more needed.’ 


‘Except a little sense, perhaps.’ 

A cool voice broke in, and for the moment her whirling thoughts did not 
know whose it was. Her eyes had shut again, but she heard the Mayor as he 
answered, hot and indignant. 

‘What’s that? To whom do you speak, sir?’ 

‘To you, since you command the Constable. Also—’ 

Memory came suddenly back to Mary, telling her that this was Major 
Rowley, and at once her eyes flickered open and she saw him standing slim 
and straight before the Mayor, a hand still lightly on the hilt of his sword. 

‘Also, I'l own you an honest man, who will not be led astray if he may 
help it.’ 

‘This woman, now—’ Rowley glanced down at Mary, and she, meeting 
his eyes and finding them bright and friendly, was suddenly drawn to 
them, then as hurriedly looked away as she remembered her nakedness and 
the shame and immodesty of it. Her eyes shut tight again, and he seemed 
to be remote, his voice at a distance, as he went calmly on. ‘This seems a 
woman of better sort.’ 

‘That’s no matter if it’s witchcraft.’ 

“If it is.’ 

‘D’ye doubt?’ came Seton’s big voice. ‘Did I not say—’ 

‘Hold your tongue. If you speak so to me again I’Il give you the flat of 
my sword.’ 

He cut off short, dangerous and contemptuous in one, and for a moment 
they were eye to eye, Seton red with fury and seeming on the brink of 
more. But nothing came, and the Mayor gave a nervous little cough. 

‘Gentlemen, you’ll not fall out?’ 

‘Not with him.‘ Rowley spoke curtly, and then recovered his tone. ‘I was 
saying, sir, I have some doubts of this, as of the last one.’ 

‘That young—’ 

‘She felt the pin, and bled also, so she goes free.’ He glanced for a 
moment to the corner of the houses where Judith had run, and then he 
came back to Mary. ‘But here’s one of a better sort, and you’ll note that 
you handle your women roughly. What will it do to a woman of decent sort 


when she’s laid on a table and stripped before all these? Did you not how 
red of face she was, then white, as 1f—?’ 

‘What’s her face to it? She felt not the pin.’ 

‘And why? How could she not?’ 

The question crackled, and for a moment the Mayor stood gaping, not 
seeing where it went. Seton stirred angrily, and Rowley stood waiting. But 
then another voice broke in. 

“You well ask how. Quomodo sir? That’s your question, sir, always.’ 

He was a dapper little man, trim and neat, whose suit of sober black and 
air of grave consequence made him look like a Minister who had come 
without bands and gown. He had pushed himself somehow through the 
crowd, and now he was by the table and looking as if he had every right to 
be there. The Mayor, who obviously thought differently, gave him an 
angry stare. 

‘Really!’ he snapped. ‘By what right—’ 

‘Every right. I seek the truth, and you’ve just learned how it’s to be 
sought. Quomodo—’ 

‘Mr. Webster!’ 

“Spare your breath, sir. Now as this good gentleman says—’ 

“You mean me?’ said Rowley. ‘I don’t know you, sir.’ 

‘John Webster. Practitioner of physic and Minister of the Word also. 
And soon to be your brother officer—surgeon in Colonel Shuttleworth’s 
regiment. But in this present matter—’ He waved a hand towards Mary, 
and then hurriedly looked away as if he thought this wrong. ‘This mark on 
her leg—a birth-mark only. I speak as a physician. But it bleeds not, Mr. 
Mayor. So the reason?’ 

‘A witch—’ 

‘A woman, if you please, and much confused, as Major Rowley said. 
How else, when you shame her so? Red of face, from blood rushing to her 
head. So less of it elsewhere, which means small power to bleed. As to 
feeling, she all but swooned.’ 

‘Art,’ snapped the Mayor. ‘Taught to deceive.’ 

‘Who’s to say?’ 

‘We could perhaps test that,’ said Rowley calmly. 


He looked again at Mary, still flat upon the table and almost beyond 
caring now. She had given up the struggle, but she moved her head, 
meeting his eyes as he turned to her, and again she saw their brightness 
and something that called to her and gave her hope. For an instant he all 
but smiled. 

‘Pray turn over,’ he said. 

She was given no choice. The men gripped her at once, flinging her 
over, face down again, then holding her fast. A moment later the cloth that 
had been used on the other was tied over her eyes. Her ankles were grasped 
and her legs pulled wide apart, and she tried to lie quietly, making no futile 
struggle, while her heart began to pound again as she wondered what was 
coming. Then pain stabbed at her, sudden, intense, and agonizing, and she 
heard her own shrill squeal from the sharpness of it. She was held tighter 
than ever, unable to move at all, and quickly the pain passed, fading to a 
tingle on the side of her thigh. Someone touched it, and she heard the 
voice again. 

‘It bleeds, you see, and she felt it too—now she has her senses back.’ 

Suddenly she was released. A hand snatched the cloth from her eyes, 
and she rolled over, blinking in the light, to see Rowley close to her with 
the brass pin held between his fingers. He threw it contemptuously to 
Seton, and then suddenly stooped, grabbed some of her clothes from the 
ground, and flung them to her. 

‘Cover yourself,’ he said briefly. 

She clutched them hurriedly, not trying to put them on but just holding 
them against her. Seton, red and furious, had pushed forward again, 
heartened perhaps by an ominous muttering from the crowd. The Mayor 
glanced round, and perhaps was heartened by it too. 

‘What’s this?’ he asked in a quiver of indignation. ‘Mind your business, 
sir. Do you take it for yourself—?’ 

“To see justice done, and I’ve shown you by your own trial that she’s no 
witch at all. You there—loose her.’ 

‘Hold her,’ bawled the Mayor. ‘And you, sir, have a care for the law.’ 

‘Have a care yourself, for there’s no shadow of it in this pricking, as 
well you know. This is not Scotland. And when law’s forgotten the 


command is mine, as the officer of Parliament.’ 

‘Damn your Parliament!’ 

‘Exoneratur,’ said Mr. Webster calmly. ‘Et quieta sit.’ 

‘Loose her,’ said Rowley. 

He had put his back to the Mayor, turning again to the men at the table, 
but there were more of them now. Some had come from the crowd to join 
them, muttering and threatening at this talk of releasing a witch. The 
crowd was seething too, all in support of the Mayor, and for a moment 
Rowley paused, glancing round, seeing that he was alone and perhaps 
estimating the danger. Then he stepped decisively forward, and there was a 
hard ring of steel as his sword came out. For an instant he held it high 
above him, the blade glittering in the sun as he waved it twice. Then it was 
down, and the men by the table backed hurriedly away as the point thrust 
towards them. Mary, still clutching her tumbled clothes, huddled back 
against the table. But then he was with her, and she saw his quick smile of 
encouragement as he swung round again to face the men who were closing 
in on him. The place was in tumult now, the crowd roaring, men shouting 
and pressing forward, and from somewhere a stone was flung. Rowley, 
sword in hand, whirled round to face that way, while the precise Mr. 
Webster, looking as prim and exact as before, showed a fine courage in 
disregarding everything. He pressed close to the table, gave his own smile 
of encouragement to Mary, and then slipped suddenly out of his long black 
coat, which he spread quickly over her. Then he turned, in his black 
breeches and white shirt-sleeves, to nod defiance at the Mayor and 
everyone else. All was set for a riot now, with tempers aflame and some of 
them vicious; and help came none too soon. 

It came as a further uproar, a shouting and bawling from somewhere 
behind Mary’s head, with some screams of women added, and when she 
twisted round to look she had a glimpse through the crowd of steel-capped 
heads and the bright red coats of soldiers. They were of Major Rowley’s 
troop, a dozen men under a sergeant, whom he had kept at hand and had 
called with his waving sword, and now they were thrusting through the 
hostile crowd in a style that showed their discipline. They were in tight, 
formation, shoulder to shoulder, pushing their way ruthlessly until sticks 
began to wave in the crowd and stones to fly. That was enough, and at a 


curt order from the sergeant their swords leaped out, glittering in the sun, 
frightening in hands that knew how to use them. Men backed hurriedly 
away, and a half minute later the sergeant was at the table, his sword 
lifting in salute. Major Rowley acknowledged it with his own, and Mary, 
still clutching at Webster’s coat, felt the last pulse of strength go out of 
her. She was no longer in fear, no longer in need to brace herself for more, 
and she was finding now what it had cost her. Her eyes had shut again, and 
she seemed to be floating away when she heard Rowley speak. 

‘Work for us, Sergeant.’ His voice seemed distant, though she knew it 
could not be. ‘This woman’s tried for witchcraft, and she acquits. She feels 
and bleeds, and thus goes free, whether it’s liked or not.’ 

‘Aye, sir?’ There was doubt in the answer. ‘If a witch—’ 

‘If she acquits she goes free, and we’ll see she does. The words snapped, 
and then there was a change of tone. ‘Note this Scots rogue here, come for 
his gain and the misleading of honest men.’ 

‘Scot?’ Doubt had gone, and anger was in its place. ‘Aye, sir. Deliver me 
from the hand of mine enemies, and from them that persecute. For, saith 
the Lord, they shall be as dung—’ 

‘Quite so, Sergeant. Very true. Now then—’ He was suddenly at Mary’s 
side, and her eyes seemed to open of themselves as he spoke to her. ‘We’ ll 
see you safe from this. Get up.’ 

She tried to, and found that she could not. Her strength had gone, and 
she was exhausted past all effort now. She saw him looking down at her, 
and his eyes even brighter than before, and it seemed as if she could not 
move. There was a shouting from the crowd, and a concerted hissing, but it 
seemed to pass above her, no concern of hers. The Mayor said something, 
and Seton something more, and then a hand was on her wrist and Mr. 
Webster was feeling her pulse. She saw him not, and then Major Rowley 
was bending over her. He picked her up, making nothing of her weight, and 
the troopers closed round them as the shouting and hissing rose to a 
tumult. Webster was saying something about his lodging in Church Street, 
and she saw Rowley nod. And so she went from the market-place, carried 
through a hooting crowd by a tall young soldier, with the swords to protect 
her and the odd Mr. Webster at her side. But as she went she opened her 
eyes for an instant, and at once she wished he had not. 


In the front of the crowd, white of face, dark eyes glittering with 
menace, was her husband’s cousin—or sister, as he had called her—Isobel 
Grimshaw, who feared all witches, and had never been friend to Mary. 


2 
Steel and Scarlet 


She spent the afternoon in Mr. Webster’s lodging, under a blanket on a 
daybed, as he—the practitioner of physic now—had strictly commanded. 
For an hour or two she slept deeply, in utter exhaustion, but when 
something roused her she did not drop off again. Her thoughts were 
suddenly active, and if they began with Major Rowley they were mainly of 
Isobel Grimshaw, whose face in the crowd, white and drawn with anger, 
pressed itself upon her; and it was of Isobel and Judith Hay—who had run 
naked from the table and escaped behind the houses—that she found 
herself thinking. She began to see a link between them, and a possible 
explanation. Mr. Soames had charged her with witchcraft, with conjuring 
the murder of her husband, but he had not explained it, not said why he 
though it or how she had done it. But now, between Isobel and young 
Judith, she began to see some sort of shape in this. 

She tried to work it out, and it was an effort even to remember that this 
was Friday. But Friday it was, June 23", Midsummer’s Eve, and it had 
been three days ago, the Tuesday, when Judith had come to the house— 
Twelvetrees, Tom Standen’s farm, where Mary, of course, was mistress. 
Judith had come begging, as she often did, and Mary, who could never 
quite get over her liking for the girl, had given her some blue milk and a 
lump of cheese. Her husband, unfortunately, had caught her at it, and he 
had told her twice before that she was not to do it. There was no more 
righteous man in the county than Tom Standen, who was an Elder of the 
Church and had once been a sergeant in Assheton’s regiment, but it was 
the cold hard righteousness, with the certainty of being always right, that 
seemed to belong so specially to these Presbyterians in Lancashire. 
Charity was well enough, but not for a witch like Judith Hay, and at the 
sight of that cheese he had flown at once into a righteous anger. Judith had 


dropped the cheese and fled, and Mary had been taken at once to his room 
for a sound thrashing with a hazel switch. It was at this point that Isobel 
Grimshaw came into the affair. 

She was Tom’s cousin, but she had been orphaned as a child and brought 
up with Tom and his brother Matthew, whom she therefore thought of, and 
often spoke of, as her brothers. At the age of twenty-eight she had not yet 
found a husband, and she divided her days between several relatives. She 
happened at this time to be staying with Tom, and when Mary came from 
his room, rubbing painfully at the smart of the switch, she found Isobel 
looking coldly at her with something like satisfaction in her eyes. That had 
been bad enough, but worse had followed. Tom had gone out to the fields 
again, and Mary, in the kitchen a little later, had found a hungry Judith 
coming cautiously back to reclaim her cheese. For a few minutes they had 
talked in the yard, Mary in desperate need of sympathy, and Judith well 
qualified by her own experiences to give it; and it was this talk that Mary 
was remembering now, on the daybed in Mr. Webster’s lodging. She did 
not know that Isobel had seen this second talk, but she might well have 
done, and it made a damning sequence. For Tom had come home in the 
early evening, and Isobel, going to his room soon after that, had come 
rushing out with a shriek that roused the house. She had found him 
stretched on the floor, senseless, and twitching feebly down one side, and 
he had never spoken again. He had been a big and heavy man—too heavy, 
some said—and his coma had deepened, his breathing had grown noisy, 
and he had died a few hours later, with his face and side still pulled awry. 

Mary moved restlessly as it began to fit together. Isobel was as 
righteous as Tom, perhaps even more so, and she certainly thought as Mr. 
Soames did about witches. She was often in talk with him, and if she had 
gone to him with a tale like that—cheese for a witch, a quarrel, a 
switching, earnest talk with the witch outside the door, and then this 
sudden and mysterious death—if she had taken that to Mr. Soames, he 
would be only too likely to have thought that second talk a seeking of 
revenge, a calling in of the witch to work some deadly spell to pay the 
score. Such cases were known, and if Mr. Soames had seen it so he would 
not be the man to hesitate. He would think it a duty, and the charge of 
witchcraft would quickly be brought against both Mary and Judith. 


She was still considering this, and thinking it more and more likely, 
when she heard voices below. One of them was undoubtedly Major 
Rowley’s, and in another minute or two, after a soft tap at the door, he 
came in with Mr. Webster, and she thought both of them looked pleased. 
Rowley had a large linen bag which he put carefully on the floor, and 
Webster became a physician again, feeling her pulse and her breathing, 
and noting the looks of her. Then he pronounced her to be making a good 
recovery, though she might still be in danger of a fever—calenta et subita 
—if she should attempt too much too soon; so she must be careful. He 
shook his head gravely, and Major Rowley sounded almost diffident when 
he asked if she wished to go home. She certainly did, and he at once 
suggested a litter, which roused her to protest. She would not give so much 
trouble, she said, and she was able to sit a horse. Mr. Webster demurred, 
and in the end they agreed that she might use a horse but not alone; she 
must ride pillion behind someone else, and Major Rowley looked pleased 
as he offered to do that service for her. She was so pleased herself that she 
tried to sit up, and at once her rags of clothes were all but falling off her. 
Mr. Webster chuckled, and Major Rowley looked even more pleased as he 
picked up his linen bag. It held new clothes for her, he said, and he hoped 
they would fit. Then he went out of the room with Webster, and she was 
left to make a change of clothes and ask herself some questions—who had 
thought of this, and how had he found clothes that were made and ready to 
wear. 

It was past five o’clock, and she had been heartened by broth and wine 
and the half of a chicken, when they rode into the golden sunlight of an 
afternoon that for once, in this wet year, had kept the warmth of summer. 
Three young troopers rode before them and three more behind, all in their 
steel and scarlet, perhaps as a guard against trouble in the streets. But all 
stayed quiet, as if Clitheroe had forgotten the morning, and soon they had 
left the houses behind and were riding westward into the sun, making the 
easiest of trots along a quiet country road, soft and muddy from the rains, 
that brought them to the river bridge at Edisford. Here for a moment they 
halted, sitting their horses on the arch of it with the clear water of the 
Ribble splashing below them, while Rowley turned to ask what road they 
now should take. She was glad of the halt, for she was bruised and shaken 


from the morning, and even through a thickly folded blanket she had been 
feeling the jog of his lively chestnut. But she made shift to answer, and 
then she clutched tightly again at his scarlet coat, shutting her eyes and 
hearing the clop of hooves and the jingle of spurs and harness as they went 
unhurriedly on. She was tied now, and she knew it. 

Her thoughts went drifting, and she wondered what it would be like at 
home and what reception she would get, coming like this with an escort of 
troopers, and sitting pillion behind an officer. What would her neighbours 
say? This was a Presbyterian neighbourhood, strong for it and with a 
Presbyterian minister, and everyone knew that the New Model Army was 
filled with sectaries, mostly Independents, who were no friends to 
Presbyterians. Yet Major Rowley had been friendly to her. It was the 
Presbyterians who had not; and again the hard cold face of Isobel 
Grimshaw was before her, glaring at her from the crowd. That, at least, she 
would be rid of now, for Isobel had gone banging out of the house the 
morning after Tom had died, vowing that she would never enter it again. 
Like Mr. Soames she had given no reason; but perhaps one could be 
guessed at now. 

They had four miles to go from the river bridge, and it was nearing 
seven o’clock when they came at last to Twelvetrees, the farm that had 
been her husband’s, though a half of it had been bought with her own 
marriage portion. But it had been her home. She thought of it so, and it 
called to her at once, promising quiet and peace and a healing of the spirit; 
and she needed all of them. The thought occurred that it might be too quiet 
now. There would be no Tom to welcome her, and who would there be? It 
had been a full house, with two girls in the kitchen, three dairymaids, the 
cowman, the stableman, and Betty, her own plump maid, but would they 
have stayed? Or had they now gone like Isobel, muttering of a witch, and 
shaking perhaps with fright? What would they think of a mistress who had 
been laid on a table in Clitheroe? 

The stones of the house were shining in the sun as they went slowly past 
the door and turned into the spacious yard at the side, where the byres and 
stables were, the dairy and the smaller barn, with the bigger one in the 
field behind. Hooves clattered on the cobbles, and the yard seemed gay 
with the gleam of sun on steel as they halted by the side door of the house. 


A horse whinnied, dogs barked frantically, and Mary, stiff and cramped 
from the ride, was lifted down from pillion by two tall troopers. She 
managed a smile of thanks and turned to the door. Then she stood stiffly, 
not knowing what to do or say. The door had opened, and there under the 
lintel, as tense and still as if she had been carved from stone, was Isobel 
Grimshaw. 

Mary stood waiting, not understanding this. Behind her she heard 
Rowley swing from his saddle and come quietly to her side. He too 
seemed to be watching Isobel, but he spoke carefully to Mary. 

‘So, ma’am—’ It was the first time he had addressed her so, and it 
sounded deliberate. ‘Safe home at last. You’!] have a husband here?’ 

‘No.’ 

She spoke vaguely, not understanding that he did not know, and it was 
left to Isobel to say it for her. 

‘Her husband’s dead—dead of witches, and buried this day only.’ 

‘Indeed? I’m sorry, ma’am. I—’ 

‘And why’s she here? Why brought back?’ 

Her voice shook, and Rowley’s head went back as he caught the note of 
it. He looked as if he had scented danger, and Mary glanced round, seeing 
the sunlit yard, the horses fretting, and the troopers standing silent. She 
knew she must say something, ask Isobel what she was doing, but the 
words would not come. Rowley had turned to her, and she began to think 
she was going mad. Then, from somewhere in the house, she heard the 
slow deliberate footsteps of a man, big and heavy. He came to the door at 
Isobel’s side, he was Matthew Standen, Tom’s brother, whose farm was 
three miles away. He glanced icily at Mary and then turned away from her, 
speaking to Rowley. 

“Why’s she back? Who loosed her?’ 

He sounded as implacable as Isobel, and he had wasted nothing on 
courtesy. Rowley had a frosty dignity as he answered. 

‘There was a trial of witches—if pricking’s to be called a trial—and she 
acquitted. So very properly she’s back. And now, if I may ask it, who are 
you?’ 





‘I’m Tom Standen’s brother, who died of that witchcraft, and I don’t 
think we need you here.’ 

‘No?’ Rowley sounded the calmer of the two. ‘I’m at least here by 
Mistress Standen’s leave, and you, I would judge, are not.’ 

‘Hers?’ 

‘Since I take it to be her house. But this lady?’ He indicated Isobel. 
‘Does she live here?’ 

‘She stayed her only, and that’s at an end.’ Mary pushed forward 
suddenly, strength reviving in her as anger woke. ‘You, was it? You, who 
told this tale?’ 

“Tale! When you talk with a witch by your door? You’re taught better, as 
you deserved, and then you’re out again, to call her to you? I saw you 
aye, and told the Minister, and he knows what’s right if a sectary doesn’t.’ 
She snapped that at Rowley, and then came back to Mary. ‘I was at 
Clitheroe to see the end of you—as I thought—and a pretty sight you made 
when they had you on—ah!’ 





It was between gasp and squeal as Mary’s hand slapped viciously at her 
mouth. A second later the other hand caught her other side, and Isobel 
moved forward murderously. In the same instant Rowley was between 
them, pushing them apart. 

“You do not brawl,’ he said calmly. ‘I'll see that you do not.’ 

‘Then you may see her from my house,’ said Mary, and swung back at 
once to Isobel. ‘You hear? Out of my house, you—’ 

“Yours! You murdering—’ 

‘Quiet! Enough, cousin Isobel!’ Matthew Standen stepped forward a 
pace, looking as if he at least disapproved of this kind of thing. But he was 
cold and self-possessed as he turned to Rowley. ‘You’d best understand it. 
She speaks of this house as hers. It is not. It was my brother’s, his alone. 
He was buried but this day, and his will’s not yet read. But till it’s known I 
hold his house and estate, as he would have wished, to dispose of by his 
will. It is plain?’ 

‘No. And I noted this morning that there’s some contempt of law round 
here. If you’ve no will you’re not even executor, and you’ve no pretence of 
right to dispossess a widow.’ 


‘Widow!’ Isobel flamed suddenly at him as if she could contain herself 
no longer. ‘Widow? By murder and the fiends of hell? If she lingers here 
Ill tear the—’ 

‘Clitheroe has a bridle. Did you know it?’ 

‘What!’ 

‘An iron one, for tongues that need bridling. With a spike that goes 
under the tongue, and controls it admirably.’ 

“You threaten—’ 

‘I just warn. But let’s talk of—’ 

‘Someone coming.’ 

One of the troopers had spoken quickly and it cut the quarrel short. 
Rowley swung round at once, perhaps as he had learned to do in the days 
of war, and already he was shading his eyes from the falling sun as he 
watched the single horseman who was coming up the lane. He was hard to 
make out, black against a golden sky, but soon they could see that the 
black was no illusion. It was in his tall hat and in his coat and breeches, 
and the flutter of white at his neck told plainly of a minister. 

‘Soames,’ said Matthew Standen briefly. ‘What brings him?’ 

They soon learned. Mr. Soames rode easily into the yard, then reined 
back his horse in sharp surprise as he saw the silent group that waited. 
Then he slipped from his saddle and walked across. 

‘Good evening, Minister,’ said Matthew. 

‘And to you all.’ He looked warily from one to another. 

‘But is there trouble?’ 

‘There’s usually trouble, with a hired sectary.’ 

He obviously meant Rowley, and the tone of it set Mary glancing 
nervously from the one man to the other. But Rowley took it easily, 
perhaps used to this sort of thing from Presbyterians who were liking less 
and less this army they had called into being. They had used it to defeat 
the King and the Star Chamber, to abolish the Bishops and the Prayer 
Book, and to drive from their livings all parsons who would not conform. 
This they had done, and now, on the ruins of that Anglican Church, they 
meant to build their own and to enforce it on everyone. Already they had 
established their system in Lancashire, all on the Scottish model, with 


Ministers and Elders, Presbyters and Synod, and powers in all of them to 
enforce their discipline. It should have been their triumph, and they were 
fearing it was not. The Devil would not lie down. They had called this 
army into being; and now these red-coated soldiers were saying that they 
had not fought the tyranny of Minister and Elder. Sooner than that, they 
said, they would topple this Presbyterian Church and more and more of 
them were styling themselves Independents; by which they meant that 
each congregation should arrange its own affairs and be independent of 
any imposed authority. They called this the freedom they had fought for. 
The Presbyterians called it schism and blasphemy, and would almost have 
welcomed a Star Chamber to put it down. Relations were getting strained, 
and these two men in this yard at Twelvetrees were on the two sides of the 
argument. 

Mr. Soames was perhaps deeper in it than either of them, but at this 
moment he ignored it. He took a quick sharp glance at both of them, and 
then he had the air of a man used to taking charge of situations, to giving a 
firm lead to which everyone must conform. He addressed himself to Mary. 

‘I came to inquire of you, if you were home and safe. I could not learn 
what happened, or where you went when you left us this morning.’ 

He sounded earnest about it, and she stared at him angrily, unable to 
understand this man who was so zealous and hard working a Minister, 
lively in faith and conscience, yet capable of what he had done to her that 
morning. She could not make him out, but the memory of the morning and 
of her treatment on that table was back with her, and she could find no 
words for him. She stared in silence, and he stood waiting, a man turned 
forty now, tall and vigorous, with a strong and clear cut face, intelligent 
with its high forehead, though marred perhaps by the obstinacy of the thin 
mouth. For a long moment he waited. Then he spoke again in the same 
resonant tone. 

‘I ask what usage you had this afternoon.’ 

She still had no words, wondering how he could come here now with his 
courtesies after he had sat so grimly on his horse that morning while they 
had tied her hands and dragged her into this same yard. It would be 
Isobel’s doing, who was also here now. 

Then Rowley answered for her, speaking crisply to the Minister. 


‘She was in care of Mr. Webster the physician, who’s a kindly man. 
You’d disapprove of him, no doubt.’ 

‘And why?’ 

‘He showed compassion. What you’d call a Samaritan.’ 

‘Speaks a sectary,’ said Matthew Standen, and Rowley turned calmly. 

‘If you like that word. I expect it was often used—of Samaritans.’ 

‘Really, sir!’ snapped Soames. ‘Do you come here, girt about with 
soldiers, to insult us all?’ 

‘Not in the least. I came to see an ill-used woman home and to protect 
her from more. And it’s well that I did, since here I found this man 
thinking he was safely rid of her and could take her house. You’lI join me, 
no doubt, in correcting such an error?’ 

‘Oh, please!’ 

It was Mary, finding her voice at last, and appealing now for peace as 
she saw the tempers rising round her. Rowley responded at once, turning 
with the hint of a smile, as if to reassure her. Standen stood in smouldering 
anger, and Soames had the baffled look of a man who for once does not 
know how to deal with things. He was used to taking charge of everything, 
and to have none of his pronouncements disputed. 

But he controlled himself. He kept his dignity and his sense of duty, and 
nothing but the tight press of his lips showed his feelings as he turned 
again to Mary. 

‘I came,” he told her, ‘to welcome you home, and—’ 

‘Welcome!’ she snapped it at him furiously. ‘Do you say welcome after 
that?’ 

‘This morning?’ He was calm and deliberate now. ‘Mistress Standen, I 
can well understand that you would dislike it, and find it distasteful, but I 
was doing my mere duty. As the Minister here in charge, with your 
husband strangely dead, and suspicion voiced—’ 

‘Are you mad?’ 

‘Far from it. But I know there can be no danger more terrible, than 
witchcraft. And if that be once accused, it’s my plain duty to take it 
further, to have it probed and tried.’ 

‘On me? With—’ 


‘On any, whoever she be. There can be no giving of favour.’ 

‘Pins and your pricker? Stripped before all, and—’ 

‘That’s needful. There’s no way yet found that’s—’ 

‘That’s better sport for some? Is that it?’ 

‘I shall not argue this. You are in no state for it, and you will see things 
better when you have calmed. I repeat that I came to welcome you, and to 
tell you also that it’s ended—that I accept the verdict of this morning, that 
you are innocent.’ 

‘That’s grace indeed.’ 

‘Which you need not fling back at me. I think, indeed—’ He stopped, 
then turned his glance to Rowley. ‘I thing she was fortunate that you made 
a question of it when you did. It might otherwise have gone ill with her, 
but as it is—she acquits, and I’ve said that I accept it.’ 

“You'd better.” Rowley nodded, and for a moment stood in thought. 
Then he turned to Mary. ‘Could you accept this too? Make no quarrel, I 
mean. There’s no mending by disputing, and it will die the sooner by being 
forgotten.’ 

‘Do you think I could forget?’ 

‘I should not have used that word. I meant left quiet, not kept alive.’ 

‘TL not dispute. I’m too tired for it.’ 

‘As well you may be.’ He turned again to Soames, and he was 
conciliatory now. ‘That’s also not for dispute, and I think we should leave 
her, all of us, that she may have quiet and be alone.’ 

‘Indeed yes.” Soames nodded to her at once. ‘God’s blessing be upon 
you, and give you sleep and peace.’ 

‘Gods—’ 

She stopped, baffled again by this man who could use that fervent tone 
and surely mean it. He was beyond her answering and she was still trying 
to think of something when Matthew Standen spoke again, slow and 
obstinate. 


“To leave her, do you say? To hold my brother’s house, that was his?’ 
‘Is it not hers, as his wife?’ 
‘T haven’t his will, yet.’ 


‘I should hope not.’ Soames was sharp about it now. ‘Is there cause to 
think he’d will it from her?’ 

‘He spoke not of his will.’ 

‘Then leave alone until you’ve read it. This isn’t proper.’ 

‘And was his death proper? Going so, in the night, when—’ 

‘What’s that to the house? I’ve told you we accept it—she acquits.’ 

‘Aye, you may say it. But—’ 

‘T’Il hear no argument.’ He was curt and authoritative now. ‘As Minister 
I receive her back, to Church as well as home, and all else follows. Have 
you a horse here?’ 

‘In the stable.’ 

‘Call for it, please. Isobel, you also.’ 

‘Leaving this—’ 

“You also, I said. At once.’ 

For a moment she stood glaring, furious, yet not quite daring. Standen 
stood silent, then nodded, as if he would acknowledge the authority of the 
Minister. He shouted across the yard, then walked to meet the stableman as 
he appeared. Soames looked at Rowley, who nodded easily. 

“We’ll need to water our horses,’ he said, ‘since it’s warm and we’re 
from Clitheroe. We may do that, mistress?’ 

‘Of course.’ She looked round her, wondering where everyone was, and 
trying to get a grasp of things. ‘Ask Jess, in the stable there, and—Betty, 
where are you?’ 

Betty appeared at the door so promptly that she must surely have been 
standing and listening there, Mary’s own young maid, plump and soft and 
willing. She had her orders quickly. 

‘Betty, these troopers here—they’|l need ale, in the kitchen, while their 
horses are watered. See to that. And Major Rowley too. He’ll need it, or a 
glass of wine. I can’t think properly.’ 

‘Leave it to me. Ooh, and I’m glad to see you back.’ 

Betty disappeared, and in another minute the place seemed to be in 
uproar. Matthew’s horse was let out, and Isobel’s. Troopers slackened 
girths and handed over to the stableman, and at the kitchen door two 


cheerful girls appeared, seeming willing enough to give ale and talk to 
these tall young soldiers who were fine in steel and scarlet. Matthew 
helped a frigid Isobel to mount, and neither of them had even a glance for 
Mary as they moved slowly to the gate. Soames, already mounted, did 
better. 

‘Good night,’ he called to her. ‘Sleep well. I shall come again to you, 
perhaps tomorrow. Sir, may you be led to the ways of wisdom.’ 

‘Amen to that.’ 

Rowley answered quickly, then stood watching as the man in black and 
white rode slowly across the yard to join the others. He raised an arm in 
farewell, which the others did not, and together they rode away. The clop 
of the hooves receded, and Rowley seemed to relax. 

‘All’s well,’ he said, ‘so far. At least we hold the field.’ 

‘But what will come?’ 

‘I don’t know. That Minister, he’s odd—not like this morning. Those 
others are for mischief if they can.’ He looked into her tired eyes, and his 
tone changed quickly. “But don’t heed it now. It won’t be tonight, and you 
must rest.’ 

Betty came from the door again, took one look at Mary and then hurried 
to her side, slipping an arm in hers to guide her in, and Mary was only too 
glad to let her. Her head was swimming now, and she let herself lean on 
Betty, to be taken to an elbow chair in the parlour that had sunlight on a 
rug-strewn floor and a breeze from the open windows. She lay back, 
feeling too tired to move or care, and dimly she heard a tread of boots in 
the kitchen, with voices and a chink of mugs. Her eyes closed, and all the 
madness of the day seemed to pass before them again. Soames was there, 
Seton with his pin, the dry Mr. Webster giving her his coat for decency, 
and always Major Rowley, kind and cool, gracing his steel and scarlet. The 
vision of him stayed, and she was with him again on his horse, jogging in 
the sunlight, clinging to his scarlet coat. Then her eyes opened, and he was 
standing beside her chair, so quiet that she had not heard him. She tried to 
sit up, and at once he put a hand on her shoulder. 

‘Lie back,’ he told her. ‘I wait only for the horses, and then I’ll leave 


’ 


you. 


‘Oh!’ 

Betty came hurrying in with glasses and a bottle of sweet red wine. She 
poured quickly, and she was beginning to look pleased with herself as she 
brought one to the chair. 

‘Here you are,’ she said, ‘and time you had it.’ 

“You’re being good, Betty.’ 

‘Just what I can, and some have done more.’ 

She gave an approving nod to Major Rowley, handed him his glass, and 
then went marching from the room with a stride that seemed to say she 
now had charge of things. Mary tried to smile. 

‘Faithful Betty,’ she said. ‘I’I] be glad of her now.’ 

“Ye-es.’ He drank thoughtfully at the wine. ‘Did your husband leave a 
will?’ 

‘Leave—’ She stared at him, not able to think properly now. ‘I don’t 
know. I don’t know anything.’ 

‘No. And I should not plague you so. But had he an attorney?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ Again she had to pull herself together to answer him. 
‘He never told me. But is it Matthew you mean? He’ll make trouble?’ 

‘Perhaps not. But you’ll certainly need an attorney, so I'll find you one. 
Or I’Il ask Webster to.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

She answered listlessly, not interested, he looked keenly at her. Then he 
took his steel cap from the table. 

‘lll be away,’ he told her, ‘and high time too. But you’re to rest, please, 
and at once. Go to bed if you can, but if you’re too tired for that, lie on 
your bed. But rest, and try to sleep.’ 


“Yes.” 


He moved to the door, decisively now, but then he turned, standing 
under the lintel with the sunlight on his breastplate and scarlet coat. 


‘If there’s trouble,’ he said, ‘send me word and I’ll be here at once. 
Count on that.’ 


“You’re—you’re too good, Major.’ 


‘Don’s say it. And also, if you please—’ The smile came again suddenly. 
‘Don’t say Major either. Plain Dick Rowley, if you please, to you. Now to 
bed with you, and rest.’ 


3 
The Noise from Hell 


When she woke there was moonlight in the room. 

She had done as he had said, feeling a compulsion on her to do so, and 
because she had been too tired when he had gone even to undress she had 
done no more than lie on the bed, pulling the coverlet over her, again as he 
had said; and there she still was, with the window unshuttered, not even 
the bed-curtains drawn, and the moonlight flooding across her. She had no 
notion of the time, but from the moon it must be late. 

She lifted her head, looking round her and trying to clear her thoughts, 
and at once she saw that Betty had been here and had tried to help. A rug 
had been put over her, above the coverlet, and at the bedside was a tray 
with covered plates and a jug of ale. That roused her. Her mouth felt dry, 
and she reached at once for the ale, pouring it, then wondering again about 
the time. The moon would be full tonight, she remembered, and now it was 
high to the south, silver in a lighted sky; which meant midnight at the 
least. 

She was feeling hungry now, and the cool strong ale was reviving her, so 
she turned again to the tray, discovering cheese and butter, barley bread, 
and a plate of cold beef. That suited the ale, and she began on it at once 
while her mind became a medley yet again. The events of the day came 
back, unasked and unwelcome, yet refusing to leave her: the hooting 
crowd in the market place, the hot fingers of the Pricker, the hard eyes of 
the Mayor and the kinder eyes of Major Rowley—no, Dick Rowley to her. 
He had said so, and for an instant she was warm from that, but then she 
was on the table again before them all, before him too, and she wondered 
how she could look at him again after he had seen her so. 

Resentment flared suddenly that she should have had such usage. She 
was not what some others were. She was a decent married—But she was 


not. The medley stopped as the thought broke in. She was not married now. 
He was dead, and she had forgotten him, forgotten even that he was dead; 
and then she accused herself, telling herself she was callous, forgetful of 
what above all things she should have remembered. She should have been 
grieving, and she had not given a thought to it. Even in his own house she 
had forgotten him. 

She slipped off the bed, and the thought came that it had been his bed 
too, and even there she had forgotten him. She was in turmoil now, pacing 
about the room, seeing the empty bed and the plate she had pushed aside. 
She had been eating cold beef on his bed, the day of his burial, and she had 
forgotten even that. She tried to crush it down, telling herself that no one, 
treated as she had been, would remember anything else. But she had 
remembered Dick Rowley, and perhaps she should not have done. 

Then, in spite of it all, she was sitting on the bed again, eating more 
cold beef and feeling better for it. Vague thoughts intruded that this was 
wrong, that she should be thinking of grief and a widow’s desolation; but 
that could wait, and she put it aside till she had finished the beef, drained 
the ale, and eaten half the cheese. It heartened her, putting strength into 
her, and soon she was on her feet again, looking out into the moonlight, 
seeing the grass and the silver dapple of the trees; and again she tried to 
bring her thoughts to where they ought to be. 

Then something in the moonlight caught her eye, perhaps a hump in the 
grass with its shadowed side towards her, and for an instant she thought it 
was a grave. She knew it was not, but the mischief had been done and her 
thoughts were in the churchyard where a grave would certainly be. She had 
not been there. She had been at Clitheroe, in the market-place, and Mr. 
Soames had been there too. That mattered nothing, with the Prayer Book 
and the burial service gone, but the grave would be in the churchyard, and 
they would have put him into it with decency, solemnly and earnestly, as 
they did all things, and someone might have said an illegal prayer. But it 
was more likely that no one had—certainly not Isobel or Matthew 
Standen, who were rigid in these new ways, and the thought came that no 
one ever would, unless it should be herself. She must at least see the grave, 
say that she had taken that small trouble. 


The urge pressed on her to go at once, now, in the moonlight, when all 
was quiet and there would be none to see her. She told herself that it was 
silly, and it at once grew stronger and then she was looking for shoes and 
pulling them on. She was not quite reasonable yet, not able to resist what 
came. It was Midsummer’s Eve, warm and clear, and she wished to be at 
the grave alone, which she might not be by day. So she slipped into her 
cloak, tiptoed to the outer door, and quietly drew the bolt. Then she was in 
the moonlight, and a gentle breeze from the west was reviving her further. 

It was a half-mile to the church, and she took it slowly, savouring the 
freshness of the night, yet keeping when she could in the shade of trees 
and hedges. But all was still, and the night lonely and deserted. The church 
lay quiet, sheltered from the north by a low ridge and from the east by a 
fringe of trees, but she came to it from the south with the moon behind 
her, and in the silver light the stones of the church were shining, its 
windows glistening and sparkling. She went cautiously across a field to the 
hedge that was the churchyard boundary and had a gap in it, with a plank 
beyond across the draining ditch. It was the way she went on Sundays, and 
from the plank the path went across the graveyard to the church and then 
round it to the west door. But tonight she hardly looked at that. Almost in 
front of her, half-way to the church, was what she sought, a grave new 
filled, with the earth still rising as a mound above it, topped with the sods 
of grass that were shining in the moon. It was where she had known it 
would be, and it could be no other. 

She approached it timidly, not fearing ghosts or the dead, but fearful 
that her thoughts might now betray her, making mockery of her purpose 
here. She had come dutifully, to show some grief for her husband to make 
what gesture she could to him, and truly she was sorry for him. It was hard 
that he should have been cut off so, in all his vigour and zest of life, at the 
age of thirty-six; and she wondered what it was like to die, and whether he 
had known much of it. Truly she was sorry for him. But that was one thing, 
and being sorry about him might be another; and already a thought was 
creeping in that she was not, perhaps, entirely sorry to be done with him, 
to be free of him at last. It was a scandalous thought, and wicked, and the 
more she said so the more it insisted. She had not, of course, had much 
choice in her marriage, which had been arranged by her parents as 


marriages were, and an excellent marriage everyone had thought it, one 
that had brought her a position in the world. But there had been a little 
more to it than that, with a husband who had been utterly honest and 
utterly sincere, but possessed of that hard righteousness, that cold 
certainty of everything. 

The thought snapped off as a noise broke in, a noise impossible and for 
the moment unbelievable. It was a yell of voices, shrill and high, and it 
seemed to come from the church. It brought her jumping to her feet, all 
thought of husband gone, not believing the noise, or knowing what it was 
or could be, at this hour. Round her was the churchyard, the grass, the 
headstones, the low mounds of the graves, and nowhere a thing that 
moved, or could. Before her was the church, gleaming under the moon, 
and no one would be in it now. 

The she gasped with horror. Away to her left, outside the church door, a 
man was clear in the moonlight—or was it a man? Horror came again as 
she looked. He was all in black, with a pair of horns, short and ugly, 
sprouting from his head, and behind him was a long thin tail, drooping to 
the ground. Again she gasped, and then she flung herself to the ground as a 
thought burst on her of the Devil at night, walking through the graves to 
claim his own. He might claim her, and she was near to panic as she 
pressed flat on the grass to hide herself. Then another sound broke in, a 
sound of music, a lilting dance tune, played on a single pipe and sounding 
fantastic, wildly out of keeping with the time and place, and in spite of her 
fears her head went up to look. The creature with the horns was surrounded 
now by a clutter of women who must surely have come from the church, 
and there was a yelp of excited voices and suddenly a trill of laughter. 
Mary’s head went a little higher as she watched, and the truth burst 
suddenly upon her, that these were witches. Everyone knew there was a 
coven in the village, which meant twelve women and a man who was 
called the devil. There could be a man or two more in a coven, though no 
one knew why, and it all fitted exactly, even to the horns and tail this devil 
here was using. Then a throb of fear came quickly. Witches were evil and 
dangerous, creatures of the dark who must not be known or named, and if 
they should see her here now they could be on her like a wolf pack, not 
letting her live to call the hangman in. The thought stabbed, and she 


crouched down again with her heart pounding as it had done that morning. 
She was full in the moonlight, hidden only by the mound of the grave, and 
she would be seen at once if she moved and very soon if she did not move; 
and at that they began to come closer. 

She was saved by sheer luck. They had formed into an untidy line, 
headed by the piper and the horned devil, and they were threading a way 
through the graves directly to her when one of the women stumbled, 
perhaps putting her foot against a stone. She lurched, then fell flat across a 
grace, and at once the whole pack turned with a yell of laughter, hooting in 
derision as she got slowly to her feet again. But for that moment they had 
their backs to Mary, and she was sharp enough to take the chance. She ran 
wildly for the boundary hedge and she had flung herself down at the foot 
of it, half in the ditch, before any of them had turned to look. She clutched 
fiercely at the hedge, and from somewhere below her found support, the 
broken bough of a tree, old and dry, that had somehow lodged across the 
ditch. She got a foot on it, and then cautiously, and still panting for breath, 
she looked back, seeing that the witches were coming towards her again. 
But for the moment she was perhaps safe. She was half in the ditch and 
wholly in the deep shadow of the hedge, where they would see nothing 
unless it moved, but the gap in the hedge, where the path came through, 
was a good ten yards away and filled with moonlight. She could not risk it 
yet, and slowly she turned, clutching the grass and getting her second foot 
on the bough. Then she waited for what might come. 

They had formed into a procession now, single file down the graveyard. 
The piper had the lead, playing what seemed to be some sort of recorder, 
and after him came the devil, grotesque in his horns and tail. The women 
followed, and two men brought up the rear, each with a heavy basket. They 
took a roundabout course, threading between the graves to a lilting tune 
from the pipe, gay and merry and utterly incongruous, and plainly they had 
no though of a watcher. None glanced at the ditch in its line of shadow, 
where Mary crouched in the dark, more frightened now by the thought of 
what she might see and what she had heard of witches’ rites. But she could 
not help looking, and it was the devil who now took her eye. He was all in 
black, and his head seemed an odd shape, not human, and for a moment 
she felt another stab of fear. Then he was closer, full in the light, and not 


ten yards away, and he had the head and face of a goat, with the tail of no 
animal she had ever seen. Fear stabbed her again till the obvious truth 
broke in, that this was a mask, the goat head and a tail on a man as human 
as herself. That calmed her, and again she watched intently. They were 
circling now, and the man in black moving away from her and the women 
coming one by one to full view as they followed round. The moon was 
behind her, full on their faces, and suddenly she recognised a neighbour, a 
farmer’s wife who was thought as respectable as herself. Then came Judith 
Hay, who had run from the market-place that morning and seemed no whit 
the worse for it. Jennet, her noted mother, came next, which was certainly 
no surprise, and then two more whose faces seemed familiar even as she 
could not put names to them. She hardly felt surprised. But then, as the 
next of them swung towards her, she found herself clutching at the grass in 
front of her while her foot slipped on the bough beneath. She could not 
have a doubt of that round and cheerful face, the fair hair above it and the 
plump and sturdy shape below. It was her own Betty, her own friendly 
maid who had found her a rug and put beef and ale at her side before 
stealing out to—to what? 

The question reared sharply as she saw where the piper was leading. he 
had them in a ring now, circling the one new grave, the one she was 
thinking of as hers, where what was left of her husband lay, and their 
intentions did not seem friendly. For a moment they stopped, while the 
devil seated himself on the grave and the other men put down their 
baskets. Then the pipe trilled out again, and at once they were off, circling 
the grave while the devil turned, crouching on top of it and doing 
something that could not be clearly seen. A spark flew as if he had struck a 
flint, and then he stood back as a flame rose up, blue and crackling. It 
flared higher, and he stepped forward to sprinkle something that set a foul 
stench drifting across the grass. The flame wavered, filled with black 
smoke now, and at once the piper changed direction. He led across the 
grave, and each, as she crossed it, spat on it, some of them venomously. 
Then the flame died, the circle formed again, and their curse upon Tom 
Standen seemed complete. 

The devil came slowly to his feet, and the others sank to their knees, all 
facing him, then bent forward with their heads on the ground. For a long 


moment he stood watching them, and to Mary, crouching in the dark, he 
seemed now an embodiment of evil, and of power over his followers. His 
hand went to his breeches, and slowly he drew out a slim short-handled 
whip with a thin and wicked lash. He shook it in the moonlight, then stood 
looking down again at the circle, where not a head moved. He cracked the 
whip, and the response was startling. All of them, except only the devil 
and his piper, were at once pulling off their clothes and flinging them to 
the ground. It was done hurriedly, and a minute later they had not a cloth 
left between them, men and women alike. The piper stood by the devil’s 
side, waiting for a nod, then broke again into that wild and lilting tune, and 
at once they were circling to it, going widdershins against the sun, and this 
was more than a walk. It was more like a dance, with shakings and 
twistings and some leaping in the air by the younger ones, by Judith, and 
by Betty too, who was going at it withe very sign of enjoyment. But some 
of the elders were finding it hard, and the devil stepped down from the 
grave and moved closer to the dancers, watching for a laggard. He soon 
found her, a woman middle-aged and heavy, and at once he used his whip. 
There was a screech of pain as it went snaking round her thighs, and then 
she jumped wildly away, not lagging now. The devil nodded, the piper 
played faster, and two more of the women felt the whip in the next half- 
minute. It was ruthless, but it was something more than that, as Mary 
began to see. There had been excitement from the beginning of this dance, 
but now, the speed of it, the exertion, the hot panting for breath, and 
perhaps the tremor of fear in all of them, it was turning to a frenzy. The 
signs were obvious, and suddenly the devil took advantage. Again it was 
startling, and it was young Judith, slim and white under the moon, and 
more vigorous than any, who received his favours. 

She was not given a choice about it. She came dancing past him and he 
suddenly seized her by neck and elbow, spinning her round and turning her 
towards the grave, and then he had her off her feet altogether, carrying her 
towards it and flinging her down on the grass. She gasped for breath, then 
rolled over, looking up at him as he dived on top of her. The dancers had 
stopped, breaking away at the first sight of this, and now they were 
clustered round, holding to one another in a shifting breathless ring that 
cut Mary’s view of what was at the centre; and she was not sorry that it 


did. She had seen enough already to dispose of any thought that this was a 
ghostly devil. He was proving himself extremely human. 

She was feeling safer now, getting used to the safety of the ditch, and as 
fear died away disgust came in, with its antics, its breathless speed and its 
whip for the laggards, seemed nearly as bad, and she was not yet past the 
shock of seeing her Betty in it. That had angered her, and she would not 
have minded if it had been Betty, and not that other, who had caught the 
devil’s eye and whip. No doubt she could have done; but she could also 
have caught his eye in this other way, and be where Judith was now. 
Disgust was mounting. 

It soon mounted further. The devil scrambled to his feet, clutching now 
at his breeches, and the two men opened their baskets and brought out 
mugs and bottles, from which there was soon a draught of wine for 
everyone. It was quickly drunk, and then the ritual was resumed. The 
baskets were put on the grave, and the devil took his seat on one of them, 
posing as if it were a throne. Then Betty and another, perhaps the youngest 
among these women, went searching on the grass for Judith’s clothes, 
which they now brought to her, helping her to dress, and both comporting 
themselves as her dutiful attendants. Both of them curtseyed to her as she 
slowly took her seat at the devil’s side, apparently as his consort now. The 
others curtseyed to her, the men did their best at a bow, and Mary, staring 
in surprise, began to remember tales she had heard of witches calling one 
of their number the Maiden, who was privileged and had authority. If this 
meant Judith, it now seemed a name ill chosen. 

The devil rose to his feet, hideous in his horns and goat head, and spoke 
briefly. It was plainly a man’s voice, but it was muffled in the mask and 
Mary could not make out what he said. But what she saw was enough, and 
it left her quivering and all but disbelieving. Judith, too, was on her feet, 
and as the devil turned, putting his back to them all, she dropped to her 
knees at his side, stretching out her hands and tugging at his breeches in 
determined style, until she had pulled them down below his knees. He bent 
forward and she lifted his shirt so that he was doubled across the grave 
with his posteriors bare in the moon. Then she knelt at his side, facing the 
others. 


They knew what it meant, even if a horrified Mary did not, and it was 
Jennet Hay, Judith’s mother, who moved first. She knelt in front of him— 
or behind him—and at once she was bending forward. What she did could 
not well be seen, and Mary did not for an instant guess it. Then, as Jennet 
came to her feet again, the truth burst on her, so mad, and so revolting, 
that she all but sputtered out her feelings. But it could be nothing else, 
with this foul ape of the Devil striking his posteriors out for homage. The 
woman had kissed his breech—no less—and again a memory came that 
she had heard vaguely of this osculum infame, the infamous kiss, given as 
the ultimate homage, the last subjection. She had heard, and she had not 
believed it possible. Now she knew better—or worse—and she did not 
even watch. She looked away in disgust as the others followed, one by one, 
to do the same. Even Betty did it, and the two men and the piper. Only 
Judith was exempt, and that, no doubt, because tonight she was the 
Maiden. It would be different another night. 

Then the Devil was on his feet and Judith on her knees again, lifting his 
tail and breeches and dying his points for him while the others scrambled 
hurriedly into their clothes. Then she made her own homage, grovelling 
before him with her face on the ground while he put his foot on her neck. 
He spoke again, his voice a mumble through the mask, and the circle 
formed once more. The piper made ready, and at a stamp of the devil’s foot 
he began another lilting tune, gay and compelling, and another dance 
began. It seemed more relaxed than the last, with some shouted jests and 
even a laugh or two, but they were still kept at it, and this time by Judith. 
She jumped down from the grave to find the whip, and then she applied it 
freely. Once there was a high wild yelp from Betty as the lash cracked 
across her plump posteriors, but for the most part it was the elder women 
who had cause to regret this privilege of the Maiden—as if, perhaps, there 
were scores to be paid and she was taking the chance while she had it. 
Mary, still half in the ditch, and now feeling cramped and tired, watched 
without much sympathy for any of them. They were old enough to know 
better than to dance naked in a churchyard and give that obscene kiss, and 
she could better sympathise even with Judith, who was at least young and 
had had the worst upbringings. 


The dance ended, perhaps to the relief of most of them, and they flung 
themselves down on the grass, panting and out of breath, while Judith 
returned to her master’s side and the two men grew busy with the bottles 
again, filling the wine mugs and passing them round. The devil rose to his 
feet and raised a hand for silence. He had it at once, every whisper 
stopping, while the sprawling figures came to their knees and were rigid, 
not daring to move. Quiet came to the churchyard. All were waiting, 
listening; and in that moment disaster came to Mary. She was stiff and 
aching now, and she stretched out a leg, trying to shift her weight from one 
foot to the other; and below her the dry branch broke. It went with a crack 
that startled in the silence, leaving her to slither down the bank and splash 
her feet into the shallow run of water at the bottom. She grabbed fiercely 
at the grass, hauling herself up again, careless now of what further noise 
she made. It was too late for that. There was not the slightest chance that 
the breaking wood had not been heard, and she took one quick glance, 
seeing half of them scrambling to their feet, and then she waited no more. 
The gap in the hedge was perhaps ten yards away, ablaze with silver 
moonlight, and she ran wildly for it. There were yells and screeches 
behind her, as if the whole foul crew were in pursuit, and then she was 
diving headlong at the gap. She went through it somehow, feeling her 
clothes catch and tear, and then she caught her foot in the grass and went 
sprawling in the glare of moonlight. She pushed herself up, desperate to 
find her feet as she thought of what was coming—and suddenly she was 
aware of silence. The yelling and the screeching had stopped. Not a 
footfall could be heard, and there was nothing but the sigh of the gentle 
wind to break the silence of the churchyard. 

Fear mounted to panic as a wild thought came of the whole crew 
vanishing, flying perhaps through the air or melting into the graves. Any 
horror could be loose in the churchyard now, and her legs had failed her. 
She could not move, could hardly breathe, and for nothing that Earth could 
hold would she have looked back. Before her was the open field, vivid 
under the moon, and at her side the long line of the hedge, with a gleam 
beyond it of slated roofs where houses were, and sanity. She managed to 
turn, knowing that she must go that way if she could move at all, and 
suddenly the silence broke; and the sound was worse than the silence. 


It was perhaps a howl, or a moan, or a wail—she was not sure which—a 
sound that was sweet and evil, a quavering note that seemed to pass right 
through her, soaring to the heights and then falling in throbbing power as 
if here were some spirit loose from hell, some ghoul or werewolf calling 
for its mate, or its prey beneath the moon. It terrified, seeming to penetrate 
her whole being, and suddenly she thought it was coming nearer. She 
jumped away in a fear that was nearing madness, running wildly for the 
corner of the field and the stile that was there, running anywhere if she 
might but escape this creature the witches had called from hell. She did 
not even notice that the sound was growing fainter; that the thing was not 
pursuing. 
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This time it was daylight when she woke, and there were sounds of work in 
the house; which meant that she had slept late. 

That was not surprising. She tried to think of it, tried to remember how 
she had won home at all, but the memory had blurred and all she was sure 
of was the light of a summer dawn had been in the sky when she had come 
at last to the house with that unearthly wailing noise still sending shivers 
through her. That would mean three o’clock or later, and she wondered 
what the time was now. She all but called for Betty, and then the memory 
of the churchyard came back, vivid and disturbing. This, at least, she could 
remember, and she now knew something of witches, including Betty; and 
thinking it from hell, she at least knew now that witches were real, and 
that they had ways that were not for decent women. And it was still a 
shock to have found her own Betty among them, whom she had thought to 
be as decent a girl as lived. Yet she had been dancing with the rest of them, 
as wild and abandoned— 

Then the door pushed softly open and Betty came in, looking her usual 
self, neat and tidy in homespun linen, and not a whit the worse for her 
night. She even broke into a smile when she saw that Mary was awake. 

‘Oh, I didn’t know,’ she said. 

‘Didn’t you?’ The answer came tersely. ‘A thing / didn’t know, Betty, is 
that you’re a witch.’ 

“You have to do something.’ 

‘I don’t know what that means. But I saw some things you did do.’ 

‘Aye, I know that.’ 

It sounded mutinous, but at least Betty was looking straight at her and 
making no pretence about this. Mary nodded as she accepted the point. 


‘So you did know me?’ 

“We all did, when you ran. So what are you going to do?’ 

“What time is it?’ 

‘Half past ten. But—’ 

‘I don’t know how you’re so wide awake.’ 

‘I’ve been asleep. But what are you going to do?’ 

‘Have some breakfast.’ 

‘It’s all ready. But what are you—?’ 

‘Get me some clothes, Betty. Then breakfast, and Ill talk to you again 
when I’ve had it.’ 

Betty looked mutinous again, but she did as she was told, and Mary 
breakfasted at leisure in a parlour that should now have been filled with 
the sun but was not. Thin grey cloud was blowing from the east, as it 
always did in this wet summer, and there was promise of rain again by 
evening, but Mary let that pass. She had even turned her thoughts from 
witches and from Betty, and she was thinking now of the problems she 
must face, as so many others were doing. There were widows in plenty 
after these years of war, and the women as many whose men were in the 
army still, and all of them were doing their husbands’ work as well as their 
own. It was expected of them, and all over England they were seeing to the 
children, keeping the houses going, and somehow managing the farms, as 
she would have to manage this one. The thought came suddenly, the first 
sharp understanding of what was facing her, and for the moment she was 
appalled. She knew only too well how much there was. A good deal of it 
had been her work before, the pigs and poultry, the butter and cheese and 
milk, the orchard and the kitchen garden, the laundry, the brewing of ale, 
and the spinning of wool and flax, but now it would a// be hers, even the 
marketing, the paying of labourers, and the keeping of accounts. She must 
order the work of the fields, see to the hay—if the weather let her—rear 
the foals and calves, prepare for harvest, and decide where to plough for 
the next. 

She was still listing what she must do when she heard the sound of 
horses, and saw two riders coming up the lane. One was Mr. Webster, the 
practitioner of physic, and the other was a stranger, a man she did not 


know, but they were plainly coming to her house, and she would have to 
receive them. She looked quickly round the room, seeing it all clean and 
tidy except her breakfast table, and she called hurriedly to Betty to get it 
clear at once. She looked critically at herself in the mirror of Venetian 
glass above the hearth, and that brought a memory of her husband, who 
had hardly been persuaded to have a mirror at all, which he had called a 
pandering to worldly vanities. She pandered for a moment longer, and 
then, as the knocker sounded sharply, she made for the outer door. But that 
took her past the kitchen, with its door wide open while Betty hurried for 
the breakfast plates, and for an instant she looked in, seeing a dairymaid 
doing something in a corner, the stableman standing with a mug, and the 
cook busy at the table with dinner. It was all as she had expected, and she 
would have spared it no further glance if young Judith had not moved 
suddenly into sight from behind the door. She too had a mug, and she must 
be her for talk with Betty, who went pushing through the door at that 
moment with her loaded tray. The door swung shut, and for an instant the 
memory came again of the moonlight, and those two girls together in the 
crew of witches. But the knocker rapped again, sharp and imperious, and 
thoughts of Judith must wait. Mary collected her wits and opened the door. 

‘Good day to you, ma’am.’ It was Mr. Webster, as dapper and precise as 
before, though he had changed his black for boots and breeches and a 
russet riding-coat. “You do well, I trust? Good sleep, and none the worse?’ 

‘I—I hope so, sir.’ 

‘I too. Pl look to you in a moment and prescribed what medicines you 
may need. But permit me, please—Mr. Sparrow, of Clitheroe.’ 

‘Samuel Sparrow, ma’am, attorney-at-law, and at your service.’ He was 
bowing rather stiffly to her. ‘I’m told it’s a matter of a will—husband 
deceased—and of a settlement?’ 

‘At the request of Major Rowley,’ put in Webster quickly. ‘He said he’d 
promised an attorney, and you could have no better. Mr. Sparrow has acted 
for me in several causes.’ 

‘Then pray come in.’ 

She took them to the parlour and called for ale—the best October. She 
had forgotten this talk of an attorney, but something was coming back now 
of a will, and of Matthew Standen who had tried to take the house. She had 


better leave it to Mr. Sparrow, and she managed a smile as she told him so. 
He looked pleased, and then showed a brisk competence. He asked where a 
will might be, and when she did not know he asked her if there was not a 
chest or the like where her husband had kept his papers and perhaps his 
money. There was, in his own small room where he had kept his bible and 
accounts, and when she had at last found the key and they had between 
them raised the iron-bound lid, she looked first at the canvas bags that 
would surely hold the money, two of them only, and seeming far from full. 
She would have to last till October, when the harvest should be in and 
sold, and she began to wonder if she could, with wages to pay each week 
and stock perhaps to buy. But that, again, had to wait, and she stood back 
and watched while Mr. Sparrow scooped an armful of papers from the 
bottom of the chest and gave them an expert glance. 

He took them to the parlour table and seemed to need her no more. Mr. 
Webster filled the moment, and became the physician again, feeling her 
pulse and asking how she had slept. He lifted an eyebrow when she made 
what she thought was a reassuring answer. 

“You don’t look to me as if you’ve slept. More as if you’ve been walking 
for half the night. Were you in a nightmare—of witches and prickers—and 
idiots generally?’ 

“You—do not believe in them?’ 

‘In witches?’ The eyebrows lifted again.‘Being possessed of reason, 
ma’am, I do not.’ 

‘No?’ the memory rose again of the churchyard in the moonlight. 
‘We’ ve witches here, in this village.’ 

‘I don’t doubt it. There are deluded women everywhere, and when 
they’re taught no better you have superstition—timor inanis Dei—which it 
should be for the Ministers to cure. Instead of which, in these parts, they 
lie themselves in that same wallow and forget what they should teach. 
Timor verissimus Dei—that’s the remedy, and a Minister should know it.’ 

‘I don’t quite—’ 

‘The true fear of God, ma’am. That’s the remedy, and when it’s 
forgotten you have superstition. And with superstition comes the other, 
and you have women called witches who’ll meet, no doubt, at midnight to 
perform what foolery they please.’ 


‘Or lewdness?’ 

‘Very like. But for raising storms and tempests, running in the shape of 
cats, and spoiling cheese by their gabblings—from this I dissent foto 
coelo. As also from bargains with the Devil and brandings from his heated 
hooves. As for carnal commerce with that fiend, I’ve scarce patience to 
speak of it.’ 

‘No?’ She was thinking again of Judith in the night. ‘Their devil could 
be a man, so dressed?’ 

‘Then he’ll spoil no cheese and raise no tempest. Forget such foolery. 
But now, ma’am—’ He was suddenly the physician again. You did not 
sleep well, as I’ve told you, and it’s important that you should.’ 

‘How could I, after—?’ 

‘After yesterday? Quite so. I can understand that well. Nevertheless—’ 
He was watching her very shrewdly now. ‘You'll mend best away from 
here, away from all that will remind you. Have you, perhaps, a sister?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Or a friend you might stay with, who does not live here?’ 

She had, and she had thought of her already, and even written a letter to 
her. This was Prudence Rigby. She and Mary had been friends as children 
and were good friends still, though Prudence had been the first to marry, 
and now lived in Preston, some sixteen miles away. She had married Will 
Rigby, a master shoemaker there, and Mary had found him a cheerful and 
friendly fellow who had always joined with Prudence in giving a welcome. 
She had written to them on Thursday, the day after Tom had died, and she 
had taken the letter at once to the village, where the carrier had said he 
might be going to Preston at any time now. But she had not then been 
accused of witchcraft, so the letter had told of Tom’s death only. 

‘But I can’t go just yet,’ she protested when she explained all this. 
‘There’s so much here I’ve to see to, with the farm and—’ 

‘In some few days, when you’ve had an answer. Go to her, and—What’s 
this, sir? Do you find it?’ 

He had turned sharply with his question as Mr. Sparrow, still seated at 
the table, gave a final shuffle to his papers and slapped them down 
decisively. Then he nodded and announced that he had found the will and 


her marriage settlement too. The settlement had assured her of half the 
house and farm, and the will now gave her the other half. Tom Standen had 
thought well of his wife. So she could now be at ease for that, and snap her 
fingers at anyone. 

‘And if there could be any attempt at it,’ said Mr. Sparrow crisply, ‘pray 
inform me and you shall not lack remedy. I may not in all things like our 
present form of government, but it is at least not lawless. It does not 
override the law, as the King did lately with his pretended courts, so you 
may depend upon your remedy.’ 

‘Also,’ said Mr. Webster drily, ‘on Sparrow to enforce it.’ 

‘Thank you.’ There was a cough that sounded pleased. ‘But I must tell 
you also ma’am, that there are some small legacies you’ll need to pay— 
his brother, this cousin, and some servants. Say a hundred pounds in all. Is 
there a difficulty?’ 

‘Why yes.’ She was in complete dismay as she thought of it. ‘If I’m to 
last till October—’ 

‘Leave it to me. Your land is sound and good, bad _ harvest 
notwithstanding, so I'll have a word with a goldsmith for you and arrange 
what’s needed.’ 

He was enlarging on that when the sound of another horse broke in, 
coming up the lane to the house, and one glance at the scarlet coat told her 
who the rider was. She spoke a quick apology and then hurried to the outer 
door to greet him. 

‘Grace upon you!’ he called as he swung from his horse. ‘Did you 
sleep?’ 

‘Something.’ 

‘Is that all?’ He was close to her now, looking into her eyes. ‘Not 
yourself yet, but you’re mending. May I come here all unbidden?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘I could not resist it.’ 

She took him in, and found the others making ready to go. Mr. Webster 
was firm about it. 

“You'll not need us more, he told her, ‘and you’d wish your attorney to 
be at work. As for me, I go for a soldier, so I’ve a deal to see to.’ 


‘Soldier?’ 

‘Surgeon, ma’am, in Colonel Shuttleworth’s regiment, since these Scots 
seem settled to invade us. I’m to be fitted for my coat this day.’ 

‘God preserve you!’ said Mr. Sparrow. 

‘Or receive me, if that’s his mercy. Major Rowley, we’ll meet again, I 
trust. At the wars, maybe?’ 

‘It well could be. I expect my marching orders.’ 

‘And I mine. Are you ready, Sparrow? Ma’am, your servant always! 
Damn all prickers—and go to your friend in Preston. Fare you well!’ 

He was away on that, bustling the attorney with him and leaving a 
bewildered Mary to ask what this last was all about. She felt a quick stab 
of alarm as she remembered that word of marching orders. 

“What’s this?’ she asked. ‘Do you go from here?’ 

‘It might be.’ He sounded carefully casual, and she thought his smile 
deliberate. ‘It’s just these Scots. You’ ll know of them, surely?’ 

‘How should I, when women aren’t told? Don’t they come near Carlisle 
—with the Duke of Hamilton?’ 

“Yes.” He was watching her carefully, though he still seemed easy about 
it. “Your Presbyterians again, I’m afraid, who don’t like us much.’ 

‘Us?’ 

‘In the army—or any others who won’t accept their yes and nay to 
everything. And in Scotland too, where they’re more tyrannous even than 
here, they’re having trouble. Hence this Covenant they’ve sworn to, to 
impose their will on everyone. And that, too, is in trouble, so they’d like 
some help. These Scots—the Presbyterian Scots, that is.’ 

‘What help?’ 

‘Why, the King. Didn’t you know? They’ll even have a King again—if 
he’ll be Presbyterian, and set that system upon us all. So there it is—a 
bargain struck, and an army marching to the border to put him in his 
dignities again. What a scheme!’ 

‘But—’ She was trying to grasp it, but her thoughts seemed to stay with 
those she knew. ‘Mr. Webster—does he join the Scots?’ 

‘No indeed.’ He laughed outright this time. ‘Your folk have seen the 
light.’ 


‘Mine?’ 

‘In Lancashire, I mean. There was a touch of doubt to start with, so 
many of your folk being Presbyterians—which is why J was sent here, and 
some others like me, to keep an eye on things. But all’s well, it seems. 
Your folk trust Scots but little and the King not at all, so they declare 
against it. They’re even sending their militia up north to General Lambert, 
and that's where Webster goes. Surgeon in a militia regiment, and good 
luck to him!’ 

‘Oh!’ She was beginning to take it in. ‘But yourself? You spoke of 
marching orders?’ 

‘Guessing only.’ He was quick on it, and the careful tone had come back 
to him. ‘But it might be thought we’re not now needed here. So we could 
have some orders.’ 

‘But what? Where?’ 

‘Who knows? But my regiment is far south, at Pembroke with General 
Cromwell, so we might be sent north—following Webster, you see? Now 
—’ His tone changed cheerfully. ‘May I ask a question, instead of 
answering?’ 

‘Of course.’ 

‘Then how are you? What sort of night? And is there more from 
Matthew Standen?’ 

‘No. And I slept enough.’ 

It was far from true, but she could not bring herself, after yesterday, to 
talk to him of witches and what she had seen in the night. She turned 
instead to what Mr. Sparrow had said about the will, and she was still 
explaining it, and he saying how pleased he was that the house should be 
hers, when she chanced to notice the door. It was not quite latched, and it 
seemed now to be just a shade further open than it had been. She almost 
thought it had moved, coming open a trifle further, and a sudden suspicion 
came to her. She hesitated, then moved quickly and pulled it open. Betty 
and Judith were there together, and no one could doubt that they had been 
deliberately listening. 

‘Betty!’ the word cracked angrily. ‘What’s this? Both of you?’ 


“We—’ Betty seemed inclined to stand on one leg in embarrassment. 
“We had to know.’ 

‘Know what?’ 

‘It’s all right,’ said Judith. ‘We’ll go away.’ 

“You will not. You'll stay in the kitchen, both of you, and Ill have a 
word for you when I’m free. And don’t come to this door again.’ 

They looked unhappily at each other, but neither of them tried to argue, 
and it was Judith, with the quicker mind, who moved first, putting an arm 
round Betty and almost pulling her away. With not another word they 
retreated together to the kitchen, and Mary watched them go. Then she 
shut the door and latched it carefully. 

‘I’m sorry,’ she told him quickly. ‘It’s because you are here, of course. 
They’d be itching to know what you’d say to me.’ 

‘They didn’t learn much from what J said. It was all about Scots. But 
they’ Il have heard what you said of your husband’s will. Do you mind?’ 

‘Not really.’ 

“You'd better not. You’re a woman of consequence now, with the house 
and the farm and the rest of it, and it won’t hurt you to have that known.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘Because some may be wondering how to treat you—after yesterday— 
and life goes better when people are polite. So—’ 

He gave it a moment’s thought and then went to the door. He pulled it 
open and called sharply for Betty, who came running at once with Judith 
still in attendance. He asked abruptly if they had heard about the will, and 
with some more unhappy looks at each other they admitted that they had. 

‘No harm in that,’ he told them. ‘It will be of help to Mistress Standen 
to have it known. So therefore—both of you—when next you’re in the 
village, or wherever people are, tell them of this. Tell everyone. Is it 
plain?’ 

They looked surprised, and then made no difficulty about promising that 
they would. He nodded approval. 

‘That’s well, he told them, and it will be of help. Now tell your 
stableman I need my horse again.’ 

They went rushing off, and he was smiling as he turned to Mary. 


“You'll forgive me, won’t you? But I thought it needed.’ 

‘Very well. But do you go so soon?’ 

“Yes.” He answered thoughtfully, and the smile had faded. ‘A little 
trouble, perhaps, in Clitheroe.’ 

‘Of what?’ 

‘Witches, or talk of them. There were fires seen in the night on the hill- 
tops round about, and the Minister talks of witches. Midsummer’s Eve, he 
says, a known feast for witches, and these are the files of Beltane. I don’t 
know what that means but it might cause trouble if they’ ve found a woman 
or two, and the pricker still at hand. So I’d best be back.’ 

He went trotting away under the thickening cloud, and Mary watched 
him go, feeling alone because of it, and wondering what had brought him 
to her again. She turned to go in, seeing the house in front of her, and 
trying to grasp the thought that it was hers, and the duties too and all that 
went with the land. It was too sudden, and she could not yet think what it 
would mean. That would take some few days yet; and at the moment, as 
she told herself, she had Betty to see to, and Judith. Land or no land, she 
was not having those two listening at doors—especially when it was Dick 
Rowley who was there to speak. 

She went marching in, but at once Betty appeared to say that Grace 
Duckworth was in the kitchen and had begged a word with her, not saying 
why. For a moment Mary stood hesitating, and then she assented. Grace 
Duckworth was a woman of the village who from time to time had helped 
in the kitchen, and she could hardly be refused a word if she asked for it. 

It proved to be an odd one. Grace had a son, a strong and cheerful fellow 
who had just turned twenty and would do any work that came. But in these 
days it did not always come, and now, said Grace, he had offered as a 
soldier. He had been taken by Colonel Shuttleworth’s regiment which was 
making ready to go with Colonel Assheton at Blackburn. So Joe must be 
fitted out, and Grace, who had very little money, was asking if a pair of 
shoes could be spared for him, and perhaps some breeches. She had 
evidently understood that the late Tom Standen must have left such things, 
which might now be without a use; and by her way of asking she had made 
refusal difficult. Mary nodded, and said she would see what there was. 


Then she got rid of the woman and turned attention again to Betty, who 
still had Judith with her. They seemed to be inseparable this morning. 

‘Why,’ asked Mary, ‘were you two listening at this door? Don’t say you 
weren’t. I caught you at it. 

“We—’ Betty seemed again to be on one leg, and she took a quick side- 
glance at Judith. ‘We had to know.’ 

“You’ve been saying that, on and off, for the last hour or more. Know 
what?’ 

‘If you’d tell them.’ 

‘Tell who?’ 

“You saw us,’ said Judith suddenly. ‘Last night, and you know who we 
all are. Are you telling it?’ 

‘Oh!’ 

It was a complete surprise to her, and she knew that it should not have 
been. It was all quite obvious, if only her mind had been working properly. 
She had seen the whole witch coven, and if she could not name them all 
she could name at least half of them. She had seen what they did at night, 
or some of it, and that would be enough to hang them, including Betty and 
Judith. Small wonder, then, that these two had tried to listen when she 
talked to Major Rowley. Their lives were in it, and they would have done 
more than listen to learn what she was doing. 

‘I see.’ She sat back and looked steadily at the pair of them. ‘I hadn’t 
even thought of it.’ 

*Not—’ 

‘I’d more to think of.’ Again she paused, thinking quickly what this last 
hour had meant to them. ‘You deserve something, both of you, but you can 
be at ease. I’m not going to hang you.’ 

*You’re not?’ 





‘After what was done to me yesterday—and to you, Judith—I’d not lift 
a finger to send you there again, or anyone else. I know what it’s like.’ 

Judith nodded, and then suddenly she changed. Her shoulders pulled 
back and she stood very straight and still while her eyes grew strangely 
bright. A glitter was in them now, a light that called and lured, and Mary 
was held by them, feeling their power and knowing that here was an 


invitation, open and deliberate. She gasped with surprise, and then some 
force deep within her seemed to have control, making her answer without 
a need for thought. 

‘No,’ she heard herself say. ‘I shall not join your coven, and you waste 
your time asking. I don’t like your coven and I don’t like your ways, even 
if I won’t send you to—to what we know of.’ 

‘Yes.’ Judith nodded, and then seemed to diminish to her usual self. ‘It’s 
what Mother said—you wouldn’t.’ 

‘I don’t care what your mother said. She says things that are bad, if she 
took you into this. I saw what you were doing last night, you and that 
creature with the horns.’ 

‘We have to. He’s the master.’ 

‘He seemed to be, from the way he used his whip. And you weren’t shy 
of using it yourself, I noticed—later.’ 

‘We all do that when we’re the Maiden.’ 

‘Then it’s not a pleasant habit. And as for you, Betty—I don’t know 
what madness had you, to take you into this.’ 

“You have to do something, when there’s nothing.’ 

‘Nothing of what?’ 

‘Anything. You know what it’s like, on Sundays.’ 

‘Oh?’ She did. She knew only too well what Sundays were like under 
this new rule, but she put the point aside. ‘That’s nothing to it, and I shall 
think what can be done to get you out of this coven.’ 

“You can’t,’ said Judith. ‘Nobody can get out, ever.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘They’d kill us, if we did.’ 

‘Don’t be—’ She stopped short, checked as a chill ran through her from 
the certainty of Judith’s tone. ‘I like your coven even less.’ 

“You’re our friend, though, and you’ll help us. That’s what Mother said, 
and I know it now. It’s what they did to you.’ 

‘Who did?’ 

‘At Clitheroe. They made you our friend.’ 

‘Judith!’ 


It was sharp, a protest against what had some truth in it. She was 
beginning to know that it had. But this talk was getting out of hand, and 
she had best make an end of it. 

‘We’re your friends too,” said Judith. ‘If you need us.’ 

‘I don’t’ 

“You might.’ 

‘That’s enough.’ The chill had touched her again at the thought that this, 
also, could be true. ‘At this moment, Judith, I could whip the pair of you.’ 

“Yes, ma’am.’ 

It was almost mockingly submissive, and for a moment there was 
nothing but a laughing friendliness in Judith, until suddenly she flung an 
arm round Betty and the two of them went rushing from the room together. 
Mary sat very still, sure now that she had not had the best of this. In 
everything that mattered, the truth had been with Judith. 


5 
Sunday Sermon 


A little care seemed needed now. To seem on friendly terms with witches 
could be dangerous; very dangerous after being accused. 

Mary sat thinking of it in the parlour, and she knew that Judith had been 
right. She did feel friendly to them; or, at least, she had a fellow feeling 
with them after being a fellow sufferer, and she could not inform against 
them and send them to what was done at Clitheroe. She disliked most of 
them, and she was disgusted with their lewd and filthy rites, but that was 
one thing and informing was another; except, perhaps, for their horned 
devil, who would do very well on a table at Clitheroe. 

She was still thinking like this after dinner, until in the end she jumped 
angrily up and told herself she was getting silly. She would be better out of 
doors this summer afternoon, even though it looked like rain, and she 
wondered where to go. Then she remembered Joe Duckworth, who was to 
be a soldier and was no doubt fretting for those shoes. So she would be 
good to him and let him have them, and at once she went upstairs to see 
what there was. She opened the press where Tom had kept them, and then 
she was blaming herself again when she found how calmly she could look 
at his clothes and shoes. She ought, she told herself, to be in tears at the 
sight of them. But something had happened to her yesterday, and it seemed 
as if the dross had burned away and she had only the deepest feelings left. 
She must start a new life now, and these shoes were not part of it. 

She chose a heavy pair, found some leather breeches that might suit a 
soldier, and stuffed them all into a carrying bag with a pair or two of 
stockings added. Then she set out, ignoring the rain that was now pattering 
from a leaden sky. She had more to think of than rain, and to show herself 
in the village would be a test of what people thought about her now. They 
would all know what had been done at Clitheroe, and they might be 


sympathetic, accepting her innocence as Mr. Soames had done. Or they 
might not; and it would be better to find out now than tomorrow, when it 
would be Sunday and she would have to face them all in church. 

She walked steadily on till she came to the straggling street and the 
green where the alehouse was and the pond; and then, peering through the 
mist of rain, she could see a cluster of people on the grass before the 
alehouse. That would mean someone in the stocks, and as she drew closer 
she could make out a woman sitting there, and she wondered who it was. 
Mostly it was drunkards who were put in the stocks, or the half-drunk who 
had been bawling and shouting and making themselves a nuisance. A 
woman was less usual, unless of course she had been drunk too, or had 
fallen into a brawl. Mary became interested. Her way led past the stocks, 
and soon the woman sitting in the mud twisted wildly round to avoid a 
rotting cabbage someone had flung at her. That brought her face into view, 
and she was clearly Jennet Hay, Judith’s mother. 

Mary stopped in her walk and felt a sudden rush of sympathy. She had 
no liking for Jennet Hay, who had very badly brought up Judith and had 
been a village nuisance, all her life. She had certainly been in that coven in 
the churchyard, and she had watched without protest while the horned 
leader took her daughter. She was a persistent beggar, with a name also for 
taking shillings from the girls on pretence of telling fortunes. She was also 
much suspected of acting as a secret midwife and of then doing a little 
blackmail afterwards, and with one thing and another there was ample 
cause to put her in the stocks, whatever the pretext might have been this 
afternoon. Yet sympathy was what Mary now felt, and this again derived 
from yesterday. She knew what it was like to be a suspected witch, held 
fast in front of a crowd. 

The rain was heavier now, a steady downpour in the windless air, and 
the grass, worn and trodden by the stocks, was turning to a slimy mud in 
which Jennet was sitting; or rather she was twisting in it, first sitting, then 
lying back, then trying desperately for something between the two as her 
every bone and muscle protested in an aching discomfort. She was a sturdy 
and compact woman, not much over forty and probably inured to a good 
deal, but she looked now to be on the edge of hysteria. She had not been 
much pelted, since this might be dangerous with a witch who could hit 


back later, but there had been enough of it to spatter her with mud and 
leaves and bring a trickle of blood down her face. She sat and lay in the 
mud, her ankles held uncomfortably high in the stocks, and as an added 
severity her hands had been tied behind her, so that she had no defence 
against pelting and could make little use of her arms to lift her weight 
from the ground as a relief for tired muscles. She was soaked in rain, as if 
she had been there for hours, and between the pain and the mud, the aching 
misery and the hostile crowd, she looked as if endurance was all but 
broken now. She was beginning to sob, and she turned frantically to Mary, 
as she came close, with eyes that were twitching now and appealing 
desperately for help. 

Mary saw; and then she made no attempt to argue the rights and wrongs 
of it, to ask if the stocks were deserved or not. This was not a matter of 
argument, but only of feeling. She thought of yesterday, and the hooting 
crowd at Clitheroe, and then she looked past the few spectators, listless in 
the rain, for the constable who would have charge of this. She quickly saw 
him, comfortably out of the rain in the porch of the alehouse, and he was 
Harry Dugdall, the wheelwright. He made and mended carts and wagons 
and anything else that went on wheels, and most of his work was therefore 
with the farms. It had taken him often enough to Twelvetrees, and he 
therefore knew Mary well. Already he had seen her, and he had left the 
porch and was coming to her. 

‘Good day, Mistress Standen.’ He sounded carefully polite, and he even 
pulled at his hat before he glanced up at the rain. ‘It’s spoiling the sport, 
but we’re doing what we can with it.’ 

“You’re doing too much.’ The answer snapped back at him, and she was 
herself surprised by the tone of it. ‘What’s she done? Who put her here?’ 

‘Why, don’t you know?’ he suddenly seemed uneasy. ‘But you know 
what she is—just a damned witch.’ 

‘T’ve heard that said of others—including myself.’ 

‘Why, yes. I mean—’ He was almost on one leg now. ‘Yesterday, I mean, 
and I’m sorry for it. We all are.’ 

‘So was I—and more so. What’s the matter with you?’ 

She was puzzled, not understanding this diffidence in him, this apparent 
fear of offending her. It was not what she had seen in him before, when the 


repair of a cart or wagon had brought him to the farm. He had been polite, 
certainly, but in a rough and hearty way with no sort of deference in it. He 
had kept that for— 

The explanation flashed at her, and for a moment she was staring at 
him. He had kept the deference for her husband, who could give useful 
employment to a wheelwright—and would give no more. He had gone, and 
the deference was transferred to her. She remembered Dick Rowley, who 
had said it would be so, and had told those girls to put it out that she was 
mistress of Twelvetrees now. Judith must have been quick at it, and 
willing. 

She stood in the rain, looking hard at the man and guessing that perhaps 
he had to do this. With the wars and the bad harvests and sickness through 
the county, times were hard and a wheelwright might well be short of 
work. But for the moment there was Jennet, who was looking up again 
with those imploring eyes. 

‘What’s she in for? you haven’t told me yet.’ 

‘Why, do you see, with that way she has of calling everyone, bawling 
out at folk—’ 

With another question or two she had it from him. Jennet had last 
evening fallen in with Matthew Standen and Isobel, perhaps on their way 
home from Twelvetrees after their repulse by Rowley, and there had been 
trouble at once, Jennet accusing the pair of them of being responsible for 
the arrests that morning and the later trial at Clitheroe. She had been 
threatening about it, and abusive; and Matthew, not a man to swallow 
much from witches, had complained this morning to a Justice. A brief 
inquisition had followed, and then the stocks. 

‘I see.’ Mary’s tone could hardly have brought much comfort to the 
man. ‘She takes her daughter’s part and mine, and this follows?’ 

‘It might, in a way.’ 

‘How long is she to have?’ 

‘Oh, the usual. Four hours.’ 

‘She looks as if she’s had them. When did you put her in?’ 

‘Oh, this morning. You know, Mistress Standen, I’m only the Constable 
in this. I’ve to do what I’m told.’ 


‘Were you told to tie her wrists? Well, if you put her in this morning, 
she’s done her time and you’d best let her out.’ 

She had him at a disadvantage. She had, indeed, no clear notion of the 
time, but nor had he. Few people would have, with the sun obscured by 
cloud, and he was plainly perturbed over the tying of her wrists. In another 
minute he was making a virtue of necessity and saying that he would be 
glad enough to be done with the job and be home out of the rain. 

Her release followed, and the spectators crowded round with interest as 
she rolled herself over, face down in the mud to which she gave no heed as 
she stretched and rubbed herself, kicking out her legs and thinking only of 
a different position at last. Mary looked round, wondering what help there 
was and at once she saw Judith, who had perhaps been hiding somewhere 
and was now hurrying to her mother. With her was Jane Sawyer, a woman 
of Jennet’s age who had certainly been among the dancers in the 
churchyard. She did some expert rubbing at Jennet’s back and legs, and 
then, with Judith, she helped her to her feet. They pushed her into walking, 
and she tottered unsteadily. 

“You'll take her home,’ said Mary. She felt for the shillings she had 
meant for Joe Duckworth, who must have them another day. ‘Here, Judith. 
See she has a proper supper. Some brandy, perhaps. And if she needs a new 
dress, you may come to me for it.’ 

She stood watching as they moved away, and she saw that Jennet was 
beginning to walk as she found her legs again. She went painfully with the 
others across the green and out of sight round the houses, and Mary stood 
watching and thinking. She was beginning to see what she had done, and 
she was none too happy about it as she walked slowly through the rain to 
the cottage where the Duckworths lived. She had not intended it, or 
thought of it soon enough, but what she had done was to range herself with 
a notorious witch in the face of almost everybody. That, after yesterday, 
cold be unwise, and perhaps asking for trouble. 

The thought was with her again the next morning as she made ready for 
church. If she had only left alone, she told herself, all would now have 
been well. The Minster had accepted her innocence, and the village had 
understood her new importance as mistress of Twelvetrees. News of it had 
plainly spread quickly, and the tale that she had befriended a witch would 


not lag much behind it. There was the sermon to think of too. It would be 
the first after Tom’s death, and he had been an Elder, so Mr. Soames would 
be bound to speak of him, and that might lead to anything. There were the 
events at Clitheroe too, which he could hardly ignore. He believed in 
preaching to the times as he called it, and he seemed to recognise no limits 
to what he might say about anyone from the pulpit. 

Yet this morning he sounded mild enough when he began, and she did 
not guess much from his text, which he took from the fiftieth chapter of 
Isaiah. He gave it out slowly in his strong clear voice: ‘Behold, all ye that 
kindle a fire, that compass yourselves about with sparks. This shall ye 
have of mine hand: ye shall lie down in sorrow: He waited for it to sink in, 
then spoke slowly. 

“You may heed those words. This very week such fires in the night were 
seen, on our hill-tops and in worse places too. You saw them yourselves, 
and bonfires you would call them. Or, in the country talk, if they are 
kindled at some special time such as midsummer’s morning, the fires of 
Beltane. Do you see no evil here, think it a harmless sport?’ He paused, 
looking grimly round the silent church. ‘What is a bonfire but a bone fire, 
the fire that once burned bones and worse? It is the fire of sacrifice, 
consuming the offerings of blood before some pagan altar. And Beltane? 
The fire of Bel—of Baal, none other! You have it in the word—and lighted 
here, this present day, in the shadow of a Christian church! No harm, do we 
say?’ 

He stopped, a calculated pause, and in the hush that was on the church 
the scrape of a foot seemed loud. Then he went slowly on, in a voice that 
throbbed with anger. 

‘Here, in this very churchyard, this thing was done, this fire of Baal was 
lighted. The ashes lie there now, for all to see. Beside them is a grave 
befouled—befouled with scraps of food—bones of chickens, lumps of 
cheese, and bottles with the dregs of wine still in them. You know whose 
grave it 1s.’ 

He stopped again, looking down from his pulpit to a congregation 
hushed now to the point of discomfort. Then his tone changed. He seemed 
to put his sermon aside, and his anger with it, while he spoke of Tom 
Standen, who had been his Elder and was gone. He was simple about it 


now, saying quietly the proper things, paying the expected tribute, and 
expressing a regret that was patently sincere. He was a man speaking in 
sorrow of a loss he was feeling deeply, and he spoke of it so well that 
Mary, sitting as still as any, began to feel embarrassed that he could be in 
deeper grief than she. But then he had more to say. 

‘We do not know how he died.’ He was still quiet, but his tone was 
hardening again. ‘It was so sudden, taking him in a moment from his 
strength of manhood, that we may well see the Devil’s work in this, or of 
these Devil’s agents who so beset us in this county.’ For a long moment he 
looked round the church, and then he went firmly on. ‘Wherefore was it 
thought right that trial should be made of this—the trial of witches, done 
openly, nothing hidden, in the best and most certain way. This, therefore, 
was done, and two women from among us, one of them his wife, were put 
so to trial at Clitheroe this week. That was proper. It was a duty, when 
suspicion seemed to point that way.’ He thumped suddenly at the bible that 
lay before him on the ledge. ‘We could not live with that suspicion. Guilt 
had to be proved or innocence established, and—mark this well— 
innocence was established. Both these women, by feeling the pricker’s pin, 
showed that they had not the witch mark. They are therefore free of this, 
and let that be remembered. For this also is a duty, to abide by what is 
tried, when trial is full and open. That is to be accepted. We may, of course 
—and some of us do—believe still that our brother died of witches. It is 
all too likely. But those were not the witches, and we receive them again 
into our Church, and into our love and charity.’ 

It was the tone of authority, and then suddenly he was done with it. He 
picked up his notes again, as if he would now go back to his sermon, and at 
last there was a stir and rustle in the church, a discreet shifting of feet and 
wriggling of shoulders to a different place. Mary perhaps moved more 
than others, and she permitted herself a quick glance round in the relief 
that had come to her. At least her neighbours had been told to know her 
again. 

‘I turn again to my text.’ The voice came sharply, and there was a last 
stir in the church as they settled again to listen. ‘All ye that kindle a fire— 
and we may guess indeed who kindled in the churchyard here, then 
bespattered a new-filled grave with the scraps of an unholy feast. Well do 


we know of a coven of witches here, and it is our shame that they are not 
yet rooted out. But that will come, and those who sow the seed shall reap a 
bitter fruit. We may leave it so, for it is of others that I speak today. Not all 
the fires this week were of witches’ kindling. Some—not a doubt of it— 
were of the country folk, pursuing what they think is pleasure, doing what 
they think is custom—harmless custom.’ His fist thumped again at the 
bible, sharp and angry now. ‘We know these customs that they yearn for— 
maypoles and the lewdness of dancing, church ales, rushbearings, wakes, 
running and leaping, archery on the sabbath, and worse beside. A pretty 
list indeed! And where does it end? For be sure of this, that if we will not 
set aside the one day in seven for sad and sober thoughts, for meditation 
and repentance, then soon it will not be maypoles and rushbearings only. It 
will be dicings and stews, the feasting and drinkings of Baal, the lewd 
horrors of mixed dancing. Oh, what a state is this!’ 

He seemed to be launching upon it now, a thunderous denunciation of 
games and sports, of tippling and alehouses and the thirst for pleasures he 
found in all about him, and it looked as if it might last till the end of his 
sermon. But suddenly he changed again. He mentioned the Declaration of 
Sports, the royal decree that authorised games on Sundays for those who 
had been to church. ‘A plain incitement to gaming,’ he called it, ‘to 
jigging, wassailing and the like upon the sabbath day, proceeding as we 
need not doubt, from those who were then the King’s councillors, those fat 
and guzzling prelates known as bishops.’ 

That seemed part of his denunciation, but suddenly he was back with the 
times again, and what he had to say brought Mary to sharp attention. This 
might touch her affairs. 

He had put down his notes now and clasped his hands. He was standing 
very still and straight in his gown and bands as his voice became quiet and 
his tone grave. 

‘The times are bad again. Strife and bloodshed may be our lot once 
more. You well know that in the north a Scottish army moves, an army that 
marches to restore the King, he giving in return his promise that he will 
thereupon establish throughout the land this Presbyterian Church that is 
our hope and faith. Why then, you may ask, do not we welcome these 


Scots who uphold what we believe in most? Why do we declare ourselves 
in opposition? This I must explain. 

‘Reasons are more than one.’ His clear voice came more resonant as he 
went firmly on. ‘Not all of those who would restore the King are men of 
principle and sound religion Joined with these Scots we shall soon see 
Papists, Laudians, roisterers and malignants of every sort, who will crawl 
from their holes again. Already, if we may believe the tales, we have Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale—as noted a malignant as there is—gathering a crew 
around him as an army to join with those from Scotland. Already, we may 
be sure, in Preston, in Wigan—those royalist and malignant towns—and 
elsewhere too, there are defeated royalists, men who were in arms with the 
Earl of Derby in the late unhappy wars that ravaged through this county, 
men who were then defeated, disarmed, released upon parole, and are 
ready now in spite of it to take arms again for this King, for his prelates 
and his beliefs, and for licensed popery too.’ 

He went on to explain the hideous consequences that would ensure if 
such men should have their way, but Mary was not listening. Her thoughts 
had moved from him and all his sermon, and they were in Preston now 
with Prudence Rigby, the friend whom she had hoped to visit soon. This 
indeed touched Prudence; for Will Rigby, that cheerful husband of hers, 
was just such a man. He was of the Anglican Church, he believed in 
bishops and upheld the King, and he had indeed been out with the Earl of 
Derby in the civil wars. He had been wounded in the fighting five years 
ago when the town of Preston had been stormed, and Mary, then 
unmarried, had cared for both him and Prudence afterwards. He had 
returned from that to his trade of shoemaker, and he had kept to it ever 
since. But he had not changed his mind or gone back on his beliefs, and if 
these were days when men would be out once more for the King, then Will 
Rigby was likely to be one of them. If so, if indeed he were talking in that 
way now, then Prudence would have her hands full. She would have cause 
enough for worry, no easy task in holding him back, and this might be no 
time for a guest to lodge upon her, especially a guest in search of help and 
sympathy. She could be as much in need of those herself; And the thought 
then came to Mary that this might perhaps be possible, that she might yet 
make the visit, and she and Prudence exchange their help and sympathy. 


She was still brooding on it when the sermon came to an end, and how 
he brought it to an end she never knew. But end it did, and when he went to 
the door at the end of service for a word with the departing people he was 
all but affable with Mary. He said again she was welcomed back and he 
seemed to have no thought that there could be anything she might resent in 
his taking her to Clitheroe. But he had at least restored to her the 
friendship of her neighbours. 

She went out into the churchyard after that, thinking that she had better 
see the grave again herself, with these ashes of fire he had spoken of, and 
she found it as he had said, though the fire had not been a big one. Perhaps 
there had not been wood enough for that, but a fire had been there, and 
round it the coven had been feasting undisturbed while she, as she 
remembered, had been staggering home, running in frantic fear from that 
wailing of a spirit loose from hell. There was no sign here of fear among 
the witches. The circle of ashes, blackened now by rain, was beside the 
grave, and round it on the grave itself were the bones and bottles he had 
spoken of. The scraps of cheese had gone, but birds could account for that, 
and what was left made a distasteful sight. She would have to get it tidied. 

She said as much when two of her neighbours came walking from the 
church to join her, and perhaps to see this for themselves. 

‘It’s just not right,’ said one of them, ‘that you should have this work to 
do.’ 

‘It isn’t.’ 

She let it go at that, not troubling to add that she had no thought of 
doing it herself. Her own Betty had taken part in this, and Judith the 
Maiden too, and she had no intention whatever of clearing this mess 
herself. Those two chits could do it for her, and she would now make sure 
that they did. 


6 
The Pool in the Bowl 


She spoke her mind about it as soon a she was home again, and Betty was 
almost offhand in reply. 

‘Tl tell Judith,’ she said calmly. ‘She can send someone.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘She’s the Maiden, till next time, so she gives the orders.’ 

‘I’m giving the orders.’ 

‘T’1 tell her.’ 

‘ll tell her myself. When she comes in send her to me, and be sharp 
about it.’ 

But Mary went for a walk that Sunday afternoon. She was alone, the 
house seemed dead and empty, and she could settle to nothing. The silence 
was disturbing, and she found herself pacing up and down, unable to rest 
or even to sit in peace, and in the end she gave it up and reached for her 
cloak and shoes. She would be better out of doors in spite of the drizzle of 
rain that came sweeping like a mist across the fields, and a walk might 
soothe her. So off she went, choosing a quiet lane and keeping away from 
the village. She was not in search of company. 

The lane climbed gently, leading to the higher ground to the north where 
the trees were fewer and the grass thinner, and in this Sunday rain it was as 
deserted as she had expected. She tramped slowly on, forgetting the 
puddles and the rain, and her mind was a medley of memories, of 
Clitheroe and all that had happened there, and of Dick Rowley in his steel 
and scarlet. There had been kindness in Clitheroe, and better men than the 
Pricker, and something new had opened that tempted and made her dream 
and hope—as she could not have done if she had had a husband; and again 
she had feelings of guilt, of sorrow that she could not feel sorrow, or not as 


she was supposed to do. It was a tangle she could not untie, and she 
supposed she must give it time. 

Then something caught her eye. She was at the top of the lane by now, 
and before her, set back from the lane on the bare sweep of the hill, was a 
tumbledown cottage which she knew to be the only building here. But she 
knew also that in it lived Jennet Hay, and her daughter Judith. Both of 
them were witches, and this had a meaning for her now, when she had seen 
them at it. The cottage, too, seemed different now. It was remote and 
lonely when seen through the mist of rain, and it seemed not quite of the 
world, as if it could have some root in another. She stood staring, seeing 
the tight-shut door, the lichen on the thick stone wall, the wisp of smoke 
from the chimney. She was suddenly aware of the silence, and for a 
moment she was tempted to turn and run, to lose herself in the mist before 
they saw her. Then she recovered, telling herself not to be silly. She was 
certainly not frightened of Judith, and she need not be frightened of Jennet 
either, who had yesterday been in the stocks and glad enough of help. She 
stood in doubt; and then the door of the cottage opened, and Judith was 
standing there. 

She came out into the rain, walking purposefully, and Mary stood 
waiting, knowing that it was too late and that this had been decided for her. 
But she would not be frightened of Judith, or of Jennet either. 

‘I’m glad to find you, Judith.’ She spoke crisply, and was surprised at 
the ring of confidence in her voice. ‘You and your friends in the 
churchyard have left a foul and dirty mess.’ 

She explained it in terms as crisp, and Judith was as easy as Betty had 
been. She merely nodded. 

‘ll send someone,’ she said, and seemed to put this trifle aside. 
‘Mother’s waiting.’ 

‘For what?’ 

“You. She saw you coming.’ 

‘She couldn’t see anybody, with this rain. How is she?’ 

‘Better than yesterday. All the same—’ Judith stopped, then she looked 
Mary in the eye. ‘You’ve not been in the stocks, have you?’ 

‘Of course I haven’t.’ 


‘I have.’ She nodded, and her assurance was becoming irritating. “but 
you know what it’s like when you’re tied to a post.’ 

‘lve some cause to.’ 

‘But the stocks are worse, and I know what I’m telling you. So she can’t 
come out today, and you’ll have to come in.’ 

‘I don’t wish to.’ 

She said it quickly. Then she looked round, seeing the rain, the wet 
grass, and the grey old stones of the cottage. There was nothing else, and 
she seemed to be alone here with a Judith who spoke almost as an equal, as 
if they were now sisters in something; and she had no wish to be sister in 
anything to Judith. She ought to resent it, but the proper feeling would not 
come. 

‘It’s been good for you,’ said Judith calmly. ‘That post, I mean. You’d 
not have helped yesterday if you hadn’t.’ 

‘Perhaps I learned something.’ 

‘She says you’re to learn more. So come in.’ 

‘I don’t think—’ 

‘Come in.’ 

It was sharp, almost as if it were the Maiden speaking to her coven, and 
it set Mary staring and still feeling that she ought to resent it. But still she 
did not, and then she found herself walking with Judith to the cottage door. 
Her mind seemed to split in two, and half of it was at a distance, watching 
and noticing, but unable to interfere. 

They passed under the lintel, and her thought was of the cows at 
Twelvetrees, who had more comfort in the byre than this place offered. 
The cottage was of one room only, low and dark. The walls were the bare 
rough stone, with no grace of plaster, and its roof showed the rafters and 
the thick press of thatch. the single window had panes of thick old bottle- 
glass, hardly to be seen through for their dirt. On the opposite wall was a 
flat stone hearth where a wood fire smoked and smouldered, giving an 
oppressive heat this summer day; but it would be, of course, the cooking 
fire. The rest of the floor was beaten earth, noisome with age and the spill 
of food, and on it were three low stools, greasy and dark with age, and a 


crazy table. In the corner was a mattress of flattened straw, with a ragged 
blanket or two; and that was all. 

The door swung shut, and with only that window left the place was dark 
at once. Mary tried to forget it as she gave attention to Jennet, who was 
sitting by the hearth on one of the greasy stools, looking as if the fire had 
not yet warmed her after yesterday. 

“You’re well come,’ she said briefly. 

‘I don’t know what’s well. But how are you, Jennet?’ 

‘Tl do fair enough. Which is more than some will.’ 

‘Who? What do you mean?’ 

‘From yesterday. Friday too, with you and Judy. Some there’ Il be, before 
the year’s gone out. But sit you down.’ 

Judith pushed forward a stool, slowly, half reluctantly, Mary sat. Her 
mind seemed to be clear again, and she looked critically round her, seeing 
the dirt and poverty of the place, then asking what folk they were who 
could make no better life than this. The memory came of the churchyard, 
of their grovellings before their devil and their osculum infame, and she 
thought they must be mad. Dirty, lazy and lewd seemed the words for 
witches, and anyone must be mad herself who thought they could do 
strange marvels or work some secret harm. 

‘Aye, aye—think it so,’ said Jennet suddenly, ‘and we’ll not fall out for 
that. It’s glad I am you’ve come.’ 

‘I did not wish to.’ 

‘None does. There’s none comes here wishing to, but they come the 
same.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Who not? You’d be surprised. There’s few indeed don’t wish to know.’ 

‘What do you speak of? Know what?’ 

‘Who they’|l wed to, mostly—as if it mattered, the babbling fools! I’ve 
seen too many.’ She spat suddenly at the fire, a gesture of contempt, and 
then the mood changes. She turned to Mary again, and she was quieter and 
more earnest. ‘I marked you yesterday, for all that I was near a finish, and 
they’d have kept me if you hadn’t spoke—kept me till I was past finish. 
That’s what I’1] remember you for.’ 


‘It was little enough.’ 

‘Not when you’re sitting—and don’t look now as if you need no help. 
You could need it more than most, before the summer’s gone.’ 

*Jennet!’ 

‘Do you think they’re all pleased, that you came home free? And those 
that are not will work for hurt. / tell you.’ 

‘Then do not. You speak as if—’ 

‘Say it when the harvest’s in. There’s blood to spill this summer—aye, 
and it’s you that won’t escape it.’ 

‘What do you mean?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ Her voice sank to a whisper. ‘I don’t see clear.’ 

‘Look deep,’ said Judith quietly. ‘It’s time you did.’ 

‘Hold your—’ She broke off, and for a moment there was a brooding 
silence. Then she inclined her head. ‘Aye, then, if so can be. Set for me, 
lass.’ 

Judith nodded and was on her feet at once, moving with quick precision, 
almost on tiptoe. She went to the cupboard on the wall, and from it she 
took something wrapped in a silk of vivid red, startling in the squalid 
room. Carefully she unfolded the silk to disclose a shallow bowl of pewter, 
scarcely a handbreadth wide. She picked up the stool she had been using, 
set it before her mother, and on it, after a quick rub with the silk, she set 
the bowl, sleek and shining, and perhaps the one clean thing in the room. 
But three light steps took Judith back to the cupboard, from which she now 
took a flagon of clear glass, as carefully polished as the bowl and half- 
filled with a thick dark fluid. This too, she set on the stool, and Mary, 
staring at it and wondering how it had come to this place, had the quick 
unhappy thought that it could have come from a church. It could have held 
wine there, and tales had run from time to time of such things stolen. The 
thought set her looking hard at Judith, but the girl was busy again. Once 
more she was at the cupboard, and this time she came back with a box of 
golden oak, a chest in miniature with hinges of shining brass. She put it as 
carefully on the stool, and then she turned to the fire, first raking it and 
then fanning it with the bellows to a flicker of flames. She watched it 


critically, then turned agin to the stool and stood there waiting. Mary sat 
baffled, making no sense of this. 

Jennet was utterly still, sitting erect with her hands clasped and her head 
bent down, almost as if she were preparing herself for something. Then 
she slowly raised her head, and Judith stooped at once to the flagon. With 
one deft movement she plucked out the stopper, and with infinite care she 
let a trickle of the thick dark liquid ooze into the bowl. It formed a shallow 
pool, dark and glistening in the pewter, and a fetid stench came drifting 
across the room, a stench of decay with something in it of the charnel 
house; and Mary, coughing in the reek of it, wondered where it had come 
from, and what had been boiled for this mephitic brew. Tales of graveyards 
robbed were still in her mind till Judith took attention once again. She was 
holding the oaken casket now, standing by the fire slim and straight, with 
her eyes turned to her mother as if she waited for a sign. Jennet leaned 
forward, putting her head above the shining bowl where the dark pool lay, 
and for a moment she too seemed to wait. Then she nodded, and Judith 
flicked the lid of the casket open. From it she took a handful of withered 
leaves, dry and rustling, and with a quick jerk of her arm she scattered 
them across the fire. Then she turned, sinking to her knees to face her 
mother across the stool. 

There was a rustle from the fire as the dry leaves found the heat, and 
then a puff of blue smoke rose, curling across the room in a scented wave. 
An odd scent it was, clean and fragrant, with something that lulled and 
offered ease; and Mary, as she breathed it in, felt calm come with it, and 
less concern to be exact for details. Something of sleep and dreams was in 
that smoke, and Judith sniffed happily. Her eyes were shutting as she put 
down the casket and stayed on her knees before the stool. 

Jennet was motionless above the bowl, utterly still, breathing deeply 
now, and with her eyes clouding as if she had lost all contact with the room 
and with the world. For perhaps a minute she was so, with not a sound in 
the room or a movement. Then she changed. Her eyes cleared, her 
breathing quieted, and she leaned more forward, staring down at the bowl 
where the pool in the pewter was a black and gleaming mirror. She began 
to speak, as if scenes and faces were in it for her to see. 


‘Aye,’ she said slowly, in a voice that was hushed and quiet. ‘ ’Tis 
yourself I see, and a sad griped face ye have. Small wonder to it, for red it 
is all round. Blood and—No!’ She checked, peering more intently. ‘Not 
all. It’s hi, hi!’ It was a mirthless laugh. ‘A red coat he wears, and we know 
who that one is. The soldier, and so he is. Aye—’ Her voice rose suddenly 
higher. ‘His sword out, and blood on it—aye, and rain too there is. Blood 
and rain this day, and the dead men lie. And another there is—as tall, a 
sadder coat, and a sword too. Judy, lass! He’s for thee, in blood and— 
eiee!’ 

It was a screech, and then her voice cut off, sharp and sudden, and she 
was quiet again as if the pool were dark and showed her nothing. Her eyes 
closed, then opened, and again she seemed to see. But now there was a 
change of tone. 

‘Who now?’ she muttered. ‘A sour damned face it is. Ha!’ She appeared 
to have recognised someone. ‘It’s the other. By Horny’s rump it is! Matt 
Standen, and the mark set on him! One damned and gone, and the other 
ripe to go. Ha! Again she checked, and her shoulders seemed to stiffen as 
she peered. ‘Hard he’ll go. There’s storm this day. Sky of storm, and the 
Old One rides it, coming for—the snivelling bitch! Eiee! I can’t see.’ Once 
more she checked, and her breathing quickened and became noisy again. 
‘She pushes in, and I can’t see. Brother she calls him, the puling ninny! 
But she rides. She rides out. She’s squealing, yowling, and—eiee! eiee!’ 

It rose to a scream, and suddenly she recoiled, pushing out her hands as 
if she would push some horror from her sight. For an instant she beat the 
air while her scream went on. Then she jumped to her feet, bumping into 
the stool and sending it ricking wildly. Judith in one quick movement 
saved the flagon, but the bowl went sliding to the floor, spilling its 
noisome pool on the trampled earth. 

‘I can’t see,’ wailed Jennet. ‘I won’t, I won’t.’ 


7 
Above the Breath 


It was not easy, after that, to look composed and calm and sure of things. 
Betty was startled when Mary came banging into the house, wet and 
muddy and out of breath from the way she had hurried home. She asked 
awkward questions, and had to be fobbed off with a tale of a wrong path 
taken in the mist. She looked dissatisfied, and Mary cut it short by going 
for a change of clothes. She was in need of it, and it took her away from 
Betty. 

Then she had to sit through the evening, which was not easy; and she 
was glad, as well as surprised, when she found she had visitors, friends and 
neighbours calling to express their sympathy with a widow. It was all very 
proper. She knew the sympathy was genuine, and the talk took her mind 
off things. But not altogether, and behind the friendliness and the decorous 
talk was a pewter bowl with a woman crouched above it. 

Had Jennet indeed seen things, or should she call it madness? 
Midsummer madness, perhaps? She had heard of this scrying before, and 
had never made sense of it. And if the woman had indeed seen something 
what was it? It was far from clear. Dick Rowley in blood and rain, 
whatever that might mean, and Matthew Standen with a mark upon him 
apparently the mark of death, which seemed unlikely. And Isobel too, who 
was to ride out and squeal, which seemed to mean nothing at all. But 
Jennet had upset the bowl, and the questions went round and round that 
evening behind the decorous talk. And at the end of it, when she was going 
at last to bed, the thought came suddenly that Matthew had not been in 
church that morning, or Isobel either; as they certainly should have been. 

Sleep came sparingly that night, and the only progress she made by 
morning was to see that there was no point in hiding this from Betty, who 


would certainly hear of it from Judith. And Betty might know something. 
She was close enough to Judith to have heard some talk of Jennet. 

Betty was therefore asked about it, and she did not seem surprised. 

‘She’s a scryer,’ she answered promptly. ‘Everyone knows it. What did 
she say?’ 

‘A lot of nonsense, and never mind that. Does she often do this?’ 

Betty nodded, and went on to declare that Jennet was the recognised 
teller of fortunes in the neighbourhood. There was hardly a girl, she said, 
who had not somehow scraped together the needed shilling and gone to 
that cottage to ask what lay in store, when she would marry, and whom. 
There had been others too, older people and respected, who had paid a 
higher fee for guidance; and Betty mentioned a name or two that set 
Mary’s eyebrows lifting. 

‘Are they mad?’ she asked. ‘Betty, is this true? Can she really do it?’ 

‘She’s wrong sometimes. And often you can’t make out what she says. 
But she’s quite often right. They wouldn’t go if she wasn’t.’ 

That seemed reasonable, though hardly comforting after what Jennet 
had said this time, but there was no chance to pursue it further. Mr. Soames 
arrived at that moment, on foot now, and striding vigorously as if he had 
much to do. He came into the parlour, and her first thought was that he too 
looked troubled and disturbed. But he came to his point at once. 

‘I thought I must ask you of this,’ he said abruptly. ‘I spoke yesterday of 
your husband’s grave, desecrated, littered with fire and fragments.’ 

‘I said I’d see to it.’ 

‘So I was told. But last night I passed that way a little before dark, and 
there was nothing done at all.’ 

‘Of course not. You could scarce expect—’ 

‘I did not expect. But this morning I passed there early, very early, and 
all was done, the place put tidy, the broken meats swept up. Did you do 
this?’ 

‘Of course I didn’t. In the night?’ 

‘Exactly so.” His eyes were suddenly on her, troubled, doubtful, and 
perhaps accusing. ‘Then by what arts was this done—in the night, as you 
put it? By what arts, I ask you?’ 


She did not for a moment grasp his meaning. She was thinking only that 
Judith had been uncommonly quick about this. She looked back at him, 
puzzled, and then it burst suddenly upon her. He meant arts of witchcraft, 
and he was all but supposing that a spell had been cast upon that grave to 
have it put to rights. He would never doubt that a witch could do it, and he 
was near to supposing that she was the witch. 

‘What are you saying?’ She heard the high note in her voice, and then 
she steadied herself, knowing that she must take this seriously. ‘There 
were no arts.’ 

‘Then how? You did not do it, you say? And in the night?’ 

‘It’s simple.’ There was nothing for it but to keep as close to the truth as 
possible, again she was trying to calm herself. ‘In the afternoon I was 
walking, and I chanced to meet Judith Hay.’ 

‘An arrant witch.’ 

‘Her mother, perhaps. Judith is young.’ 

‘Not too young. But pray continue.’ 

Judith comes here from time to time, asking for some little food—’ 

‘Which you should not give her. It was by that that you were led to 
trouble in this last week. None of it would have come if you had not been 
seen in talk with her.’ 

‘I’m sorry for her.’ 

‘Then you should not be.’ The voice was hardening now. ‘Compassion 
for a witch is not a virtue. Mistress Standen. It’s more folly, and tinged 
with sin as well—the comforting of evil. Be rid of it, I beg you. Did you 
give her food yesterday?’ 

‘I did not. I was out for a walk.’ 

‘As you were on Saturday, I’m told—when you gave comfort to the 
greater witch. Then money, when she was taken from the stocks. It was ill 
done.’ 

‘Was it?’ The memory of Clitheroe came back, the aching misery 
against the post, and suddenly her temper snapped. ‘I'd do it again if I saw 
the need. So would you, if you’d suffered as I have.’ 

‘What’s this? Do yo mean—’ 


“You know well what I mean. You sent me. You stood by the Mayor and 
watched.’ 

‘Mistress Standen!’ He was apologetic now, rather than angry, a man 
who would justify himself. ‘I’ve already explained that when suspicion—’ 

“Your duty, and you need not say it again. But you’d have a larger 
charity if you knew what it’s like. That’s all.’ 

‘Very well.’ He spoke slowly, quietly, as a man controlling himself. ‘I 
say you are mistaken, much mistaken, but at this moment—’ 

“We'll leave it. ve no wish to talk of it. What was I saying?’ 

‘That you had met Judith Hay.’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ She had to take her thoughts back to it, and to what she was 
defending herself against. ‘I met Judith, and it was no hard guess that 
she’d know at least who’d done it.’ 

‘Know more than that.’ 

‘Who’s to say? At all events, I told her in plain words that she and her 
friends had made that mess and might now put it right. It seems she’s done 
it. That’s all.’ 

‘She? At night?’ 

‘There’d be a moon. And they’d not wish to be seen.’ 

He sat silent, doubt and perplexity in his eyes, while she told herself she 
must learn from this. She had not understood how easily thee suspicions of 
witchcraft could be incurred. Then she added what she hoped would end it. 

‘She’d not wish to offend me, perhaps, if she means to come here 
again.’ 

‘For food? And her mother for money?’ For an instant he was angry 
again, and then it faded. ‘Very well. It may be so, and I can’t spare more 
for it now. This unhappy parish.’ He got slowly to his feet, as if he would 
go. Then he stopped short. ‘You know where I’ve been this morning?’ 

‘No?’ 

“Your brother’s.’ 

‘My—’ He would mean Matthew, and the image of Jennet was before 
her eyes again, peering into the bowl and speaking of a mark. ‘What’s 
wrong? Is he hurt?’ 


“You didn’t know?’ 

‘He wasn’t in church.’ 

‘No.’ The voice became quieter. ‘He was taken sick—of a fever, it 
seemed—yjust as he would have started. They sent for me at midnight.’ 

‘It’s so bad?’ 

‘I don’t know. It lies with God.’ 

‘But—what 1s it?’ 

‘Again I know not. I’d have said the plague.’ 

‘We haven’t that here.’ 

‘It’s in the county, and raging, they say, in Manchester.’ 

‘That’s far off.’ 

‘Forty miles. But he was there last week, on affairs. Thursday he was 
home.’ 

‘Then—’ She stared at him appalled. ‘Poor Jane!’ 

‘His wife, you mean? Aye, she’s distracted, and his cousin worse.’ 

‘Isobel?’ She swept Isobel hurriedly from her mind. ‘How bad is he?’ 

‘Bad enough. But Isobel—’ He stopped, and again that shade of doubt 
was in his eyes. ‘I’d have said plague. But she says he’s bewitched and 
done to death.’ 

‘She would.’ 

“Yet it might be. She’s been at his bedside, watching, and she says he 
calls out so, saying there’s a spell upon him.’ 

‘How could he know?’ 

‘They say a man does know, when—’ 

The knocker clattered on the outer door, and both of them spun round, 
startled by it. They had been too engrossed to hear the sound of anyone 
coming, and Mary almost jumped to the window. A horse was standing 
there, but one she did not know. It was not Dick Rowley’s. 

The knocker sounded again, and Betty was heard, running to the door. 
Then a man’s voice came, rich and jovial, an she knew it at once. This was 
Will Rigby, husband to Prudence and friend to Mary too, and she turned 
with quick pleasure as Betty brought him in. 


He came in gustily, a man in his late thirties, thick set, of no more than 
middle height, and with a round jovial face that fairly matched his voice. 
That he had come, it might be supposed, to console the widow did nothing 
to check the beaming smile he had for Mary as he went to her with 
outstretched hands. He kissed her cheerfully, and then caught sight of Mr. 
Soames, who was standing by the wall in frigid disapproval. The smile 
faded, and Will began to look less friendly.’ 

‘I remember you,’ he said. ‘I’ve seen you here before.’ 

“Yes. A malignant, I believe?’ 

‘If you like the word.’ Will was taking up the challenge at once. ‘It 
means I don’t like presbyters much.’ 

‘No?’ 

‘The old reading parson was better company—and a better man too.’ 

‘Indeed?’ Mr. Soames turned icily to Mary. ‘If you guest is of such a 
mind I’d better leave you.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said Will. 

‘Oh, please! Will, must you quarrel, at a time like—’ 

‘Sorry!’ His contrition was as quick as the other. I didn’t think.’ 

‘That’s apparent,’ said Soames. 

‘All right, then. But no hard feelings, and if you’re being good to her, 
that’s what matters.’ 

‘I suppose it is. So if you’re also here to help her, Pll wish you all 
success.’ He inclined his head and then turned quickly to Mary. ‘But I 
must indeed take leave. The time flies.’ 

‘If you must.’ 

“Yes. But you’ll visit your brother, will you not? It’s a duty, now.’ 

‘If I'll be received. But shall I—with Isobel there?’ 

‘I think so. She, also, knows her duty.’ 

“Very well. I'll at least try.’ 

There was no other answer she could make, and he accepted it 
approvingly. He was gravely courteous when she went with him to the 
door, but when she turned to the room she found Will at the window, 
watching him go. 


‘Sourfaced dog,’ he told her. ‘Does he get better?’ 

‘I don’t know. And—Will, he thinks I’m a witch. Or he did.’ 

She came out with it in a flood, pouring out the whole tale of it, of 
Clitheroe, and the rest. She could not hold it back when she saw his 
friendly face and warmth and sympathy, and perhaps she said a shade too 
much of Dick Rowley and how good he had been. Will looked shrewdly at 
her, and then there was a touch of amusement in his eyes. 

‘Independent, I suppose, if he’s New Model.’ He nodded, almost 
approvingly. ‘I don’t say I like ’em in everything, but they’re a damn sigh 
better than presbyters. Easier to live with.’ 

‘They’ ve stopped your Prayer Book.’ 

‘Have they?’ It was a cool disbelieving tone. ‘We have it read each 
Sunday, in Preston.’ 

*But—’ 

“You’ve to shut the door, of course, and show some sense, but that’s how 
it is with Independents. Live and let live, and as long as you’re not a Papist 
they’Il more or less leave you to it. They don’t say so, but they do.’ The 
shrewd glance came again. ‘I’ve never made out what you are, Mary. You 
call yourself a presbyter, and—’ 

“Tom was one.’ 

‘And let you know it, hey? But for you, now he’s gone—’ 

‘I don’t know what I’Il be.’ 

‘Independent, maybe—by the way you’re going on.’ 

‘Stop it, Will. I only said—’ 

‘I know, I know.’ he waved her down laughingly, and then the 
amusement left him. ‘But as for that damn presbyter of yours, sending you 
off like that, why didn’t you say it before he went? I’d have put a 
horsewhip round him anyway.’ 

‘I won’t have you quarrelling.’ 

‘All right, all right. But—’ 

“You haven’t told me yet why you’re here?’ 

He thought it hardly needed telling. Her letter had come to them on the 
Saturday afternoon, he said, and they had guessed at once that they were 


too late for the funeral. So Prudence had not come with him today. She was 
baking and roasting and making a bedroom ready, and she had sent him to 
bring Mary to Preston at once. So could she come? 

‘Not now. Will, I’d wish to, but I can’t. There’s so much to do.’ 

“You'd be safer with us, by this way they’re talking here of witches. You 
don’t know what they’ II think of next, and out of sight’s out of mind.’ 

‘Not always.’ 

‘Well, it’s out of reach, and that’s something.’ 

‘But I’ve the farm. I can’t go now.’ She was making quick excuses while 
the thought flickered of Dick Rowley whom she must see before she went. 
‘And I must visit Matthew.’ 

“You’re a fool if you do—if it’s plague.’ 

‘I don’t know what it is.’ 

“You could guess, though, if he’s been to Manchester. There’s so much 
plague there they’ve stopped counting ’em.’ 

‘This isn’t Manchester. And I must go.’ 

‘Then I’m coming with you.’ 

‘Will, don’t be—’ 

‘I’m coming. Just to look after you. And if it’s plague in that house, you 
don’t go in. You can shout your love through the window.’ 

He was hard to resist, and Mary was in no mood to resist a man who was 
so friendly and sure of himself, so he had his way, and her only insistence 
was that both he and his horse would need a rest and feed, and that he must 
therefore stay for dinner. This he happily did, and then she rode out with 
him on the safe gentle pad that had been Tom’s gift to her and was known 
to all the neighbourhood. Will had not before been to Matthew’s house, 
and she had to explain that it was just such another as Twelvetrees, some 
three miles away, and fortunately on the Preston road. She added, a little 
ruefully, that it might not be a house as welcoming as Twelvetrees since 
Isobel Grimshaw was there. Which set him asking who Isobel was. 

They came to the house, and his mood changed. He looked her straight 
in the eye. 

“You'll just remember,’ he said, ‘that you’re to look to yourself. We 
don’t want you with the plague, so you don’t go rushing in here.’ 


‘But, Will, I must find out. I— 

“You can do it from outside, and then we’ll think what to do. Have you 
seen ’em die when they die of plague?’ 

They dismounted, carefully hitching their horses to the post, and then, 
as they walked slowly towards the door, it opened to show two women 
beneath the lintel. One was Matthew’s wife and the other Isobel Grimshaw. 
Will stopped in his walk, and Mary with him. 

‘Good day to you,’ she said. ‘I come to ask of Matthew. I’m told he’s 
sick.’ 

‘Sick indeed.’ 

His wife answered, and her tone expressed nothing. Her face looked 
tight, as if she were holding herself in control, but it did not show what she 
thought. Mary went forward a pace, then stopped again. 

‘Is it plague?’ she asked. 

‘I don’t know what it is. Do you?’ 

She flung the question suddenly, as something she could not hold back. 
There was misery in it, and it drew Mary forward again, filled with quick 
sympathy for a sister-in-law she liked. 

‘Jane!’ she said quickly. ‘What is it?’ 

‘Let Hell take you!’ 

It was Isobel, and her voice rose to a scream as she rushed suddenly 
forward, knocking Jane aside and then hurling herself at Mary. She came 
like one possessed, maddened so that she had lost all control, and she was 
not to be avoided. Mary, indeed, was so taken by surprise that she did not 
even move. She did not understand it, did not know what was happening, 
until Isobel was upon her as a scratching fury, and her only thought was 
that the woman had gone mad. Then she found herself leaping back, 
pushing out wildly with her hands as Isobel’s fingernails came tearing at 
her face and forehead. She felt the skin break, and then her whole face 
seemed to be tingling and smarting while she was still too unawares to 
know what best to do. Then, of course, help came. Will leapt forward, and 
he seemed to make only a single movement to get behind Isobel and have 
her by the wrists. For a moment she struggle helplessly, squealing in 
frustrated fury and seemed beyond all reason. Then she went limp in his 


hands, gasping and beginning to moan as Jane came hurrying to her, 
looking frightened and bewildered. 

‘Now behave yourself,’ said Will, and for a moment he shook her with a 
force that set her gasping again. ‘No more of it, or you’Il be hurt in a way 
you won’t like. What’s come over you?’ 

He released her, then thumped his knee into her back to send her 
lurching into Jane, who had both arms round her at once. Isobel began to 
sob. 

‘It’s all right,’ she gasped. ‘We’re safe. I’ve bloodied her.’ 

She certainly had. Her nails had been sharp, and Mary, panting now, was 
dabbing with a handkerchief at the blood that seemed to cover her face. 
She tried to be calm as Will went hurrying to her. 

‘It’s nothing,’ she told him. ‘Is she mad?’ 

‘Above the breath,’ said Isobel, and Will spun round to stare at her. 

‘What!’ he answered. ‘Are you saying—?’ 

But he knew what she was saying, and so did Mary. All who knew 
anything of witchcraft were agreed that the best way, perhaps the only way, 
to break a spell was to take blood from the witch’s face above the nostrils. 
It must be done by a victim of the spell, and it was certainly what Isobel 
had been doing. She thought she was bewitched as well as Matthew, and 
that Mary had done it; and now she had sought this sure protection. 

”That way, is it?’ asked Will. “You must be out of your mind!’ 

‘He won’t die now.’ 

‘Won’t he?’ Will snapped it back and looked as if he could say 
something more. Then he turned abruptly to Mary. ‘Come away, lass. 
There’s no sense here.’ 

He unhitched the horses, and she made no attempt to argue with Isobel 
who should be in Bedlam. She mounted, still dabbing blood from the 
scratches, and in a tight-lipped silence she rode away with Will. He 
seemed to be finding it hard to control himself. 

‘I’m taking you home,’ he said tersely. ‘Then we’ll see to your face.’ 

‘Pll be all right. I needn’t drag you—’ 

‘I’m coming. And if things are like this, you’ll do a /ot better to come 
back with me.’ 


‘IT don’t know what to do.’ 

‘Then it’s time you did. I'll say one thing, though—if the man dies, she 
can’t blame you any more. She thinks she’s stopped that.’ 

‘He mustn’t die.’ 

‘We can’t stop him, if he’s set that way. You never can. We haven’t 
found out, though, what ails the man.’ 

‘Does it matter?’ 

‘It might.’ 

She hardly cared. The scratches were perhaps not serious, and the pain 
had faded now to a smart, but she was badly shaken by an attack that had 
been frightening, and the more so for being unexpected. Behind it was 
witchcraft again; and if accusation could be made like this, on so little, it 
could be made again tomorrow on something else, and again next week. 
There could be no end to it, and she was too wary of it now even to care. 

They came to a cross-road, turning to the better road that would take her 
home, and in it was a cheerful clatter of hooves as a horseman came 
briskly round a bend behind them, a man in a scarlet coat and prim white 
collar, who suddenly waved at the sight of her, then came pounding up at a 
noisy canter. He reined in sharply at the sight of Mary’s face. 

‘What’s this?’ he asked. ‘And who—?’ 

She made swift to explain him to Will, who had turned quickly in his 
saddle, and the two of them looked critically at each other and exchanged 
quick nods. Then Dick Rowley came back to Mary, 

‘What’s come to your face?’ he asked again. 

She tried to tell him, but she was too unsteady now, and Will had to do it 
for her. He was terse about Isobel. 

‘She’s mad,’ he declared. ‘Aren’t there places where you can lock such 
folk?’ 

“You’d need to lock half this county, from what I’m seeing of it. Now 
let’s get her home. Look at her.’ 

‘I’m looking, and I’m telling her she’s not safe here, just now. She’d be 
better with me and my wife, in Preston.’ 

‘I dare say she would, but she’ll not go today. Look at her, man. Hey!’ 
He pushed suddenly against Mary, supporting her as she swayed in her 


saddle. ‘We’re taking you home. And then you’re going to bed—and no 
argument.’ 


8 
Death of a Witch 


She was feverish the next morning. She woke from a disturbed and restless 
sleep to feel her face hot and her mouth parched and dry, and she made no 
dispute when a worried Betty told her to stay in bed. She stayed thankfully, 
and at ten o’clock she was still lying wearily back when she heard the 
sound of horses below her window. Betty came quickly in to announce 
Major Rowley and Mr. Webster. 

Mr. Webster was in uniform, now, the buff with red facings of the 
Lancashire Militia, and he quickly reminded her that he had become a 
surgeon in Colonel Shuttleworth’s regiment. He had his marching orders 
now, he said, and he was to ride tomorrow to join them at Kendal as they 
marched against the Scots, but he had this day clear and had come at 
Major Rowley’s request to treat her for whatever hurts she had. He took a 
professional tone as he leaned over her to see her face. 

He was brisk about it after that. He produced a lotion which he said 
would soothe the scratches, and then he declared that she was in a fever, 
not serious, which he could relieve by bleeding her. She would be better 
when he had drawn six ounces. 

She was certainly limper when he had done it, but she was more 
cheerful. His confident air was good for her, and she had no thought of 
disputing when he told her that she must certainly stay in bed through 
today and perhaps tomorrow too. Then, he declared, she should be herself 
again and able to think of Preston. 

‘To your friend by all means,’ he told her, ‘and away from here. 
Scratching, indeed, to break a spell! There’s logic for you! Quomodo sit, 
ma’am, as I’ve said before.’ 

He took leave at that, Dick Rowley going with him after an apology for 
being busy and a promise to return tomorrow, and Mary lay back and 


wondered what the end of all this would be. She even turned a thought to 
Matthew Standen, who had what might be plague, and to Isobel, who could 
be quite from her mind by now, and again she wondered what the end 
would be. But the drain of blood had done its work, and soon she forgot all 
this and was asleep again. She slept through the day, and when she woke 
that evening she saw Betty in the room, watching anxiously. 

Betty brought cake and milk to her, and said it looked like being a dirty 
night, with a rising wind and rain already starting. She was still speaking 
of it when they heard a crunch of feet coming to the door, and from the 
window she announced that it was Mr. Soames. Mary shook herself and 
told her to bring him up. 

He came in quietly, as a man well used to sickrooms, and at once he was 
gentle, asking how she did, speaking his sympathy and offering any 
service he could do. He know what had happened yesterday, and now he 
had come to express his regret for it. Isobel, he said, had no right whatever 
to make such an attack, and he condemned it. 

‘I have spoken my mind to her,’ he said firmly, ‘and I can but pray that 
she will heed it. She was very wrong. That drawing of blood may break a 
spell is believed by many, and I see no reason why it may not be true. But 
that is not the point. This, like pricking, must be done by authority, with 
approval of the Minister, or with the Mayor present, or his deputy, as was 
done at Clitheroe. We cannot have these things in private hands, Isobel’s or 
any other’s, and I much regret it.’ 

That was plainly the end of the matter, and a minute later he was 
wishing her goodnight and courteously taking leave. He said he would call 
again tomorrow. 

“You haven’t told me how Matthew 1s.’ 

‘Sick, I fear—grievously.’ 

‘Is it plague?’ 

‘I do not know.’ He turned as a squall of rain came drumming on the 
window, and then he spoke slowly. ‘I’m not a physician, but I think it 
might be. He was in Manchester last week.’ 

‘Will it take him?’ 

“We must leave it to God. III tell you when I know.’ 


He went away at that, and Betty came in again to ask about supper and 
to pull the shutters tight against the rain. She got wet in doing it, having 
trouble with them in the wind, but in the end she had them fast and then it 
was candle-light, with the room quiet and a bowl of broth well laced with 
brandy. Then sleep came, and she never knew when Betty blew the candles 
and pulled close the bed-curtains. Once in the night she woke, and dimly, 
through the curtains and the shutters, she heard the howl of wind and the 
swish and patter of rain, and she wondered why such a storm should come 
in June. Then she was asleep again, and she knew no more of it till Betty 
was in the room once more, to push open the shutters to a chill grey 
morning of wind and driving cloud. It was not done yet, she said, and 
behind the house a tall old elm was down, with its roots pulled clear from 
the ground. She guessed there would be no visitors today. 

But there were, and the first of them was Dick Rowley, who came mid- 
morning when Mary, stronger now, and free from fever, was thinking of 
getting dressed. She lay comfortably back instead, propped on an extra 
pillow, and feeling in better shape to deal with anyone than she had been 
since Tom had died. Which brought Matthew suddenly to mind, and she 
wondered how he was; and Isobel. 

She changed thought quickly as Betty brought Dick Rowley in. She 
noted the mud on his boots and the dark spots of water on his coat, and she 
asked him how his ride had been. 

‘Muddy,’ was the answer. ‘With showers. Webster did not like it, I may 
tell you, when he got to horse this morning. Is it your way here to have 
your winter in summer?’ 

‘Seldom. But I’m glad you’ve come.’ 

‘I’m glad you say it. And you look much better. When do you dress?’ 

“Today, I hope.’ 

‘I think you might. I’m wondering when you should go to Preston.’ 

‘Oh!’ She looked at him again, seeing him big and reassuring by the 
bedside, and she had no wish to go to Preston. ‘Must I?’ 

‘T think you should.’ 

‘It’s a long way.’ 

‘Use a litter.’ 


‘TH not go like an old woman.’ 





‘A horse then—saddle or pillion, as you please. Now then—’ He was 
brisk about it, and she noted that he had taken command. ‘It’s sixteen 
miles to Preston, and you don’t get straight out of bed to ride that distance. 
You may dress today, and if I come back tomorrow will you then ride a 
mile or two with me to test your strength?’ 

‘Why, yes.’ Objections disappeared, and she was very willing to ride 
with him. ‘At what time?’ 

‘Noon, perhaps. Or later.’ 

‘Come for dinner.’ 

She thought it an excellent arrangement, and when he had gone she lost 
no time in getting out of bed. The sooner she was up and about and getting 
the use of her feet again, the better; and if the weather should improve it 
might be well to have a walk during the afternoon. But it did not improve, 
and the showers grew worse. She knew she must be careful, and she stayed 
indoors. 

In mid-afternoon Mr. Soames arrived, wet and muddy and paying no 
heed to that. He had something worse on his mind, and he was a distressed 
and troubled man as he told her in short quiet words that Matthew Standen 
was gone. He had died in the night, as they had feared he would. 

‘Where you there?’ she asked. 

‘Thank God, I was. They called me to him, something after midnight.’ 

‘Yes.’ She wondered what it had been like for him, going through the 
dark on such a work in the height of that storm. ‘Can I help? And how is 
Jane?’ 

‘As you’d suppose, and I do not think you can help.’ For a moment he 
regarded her gravely. ‘I do not think you should go there now, with one 
thing and another.’ 

‘No.’ She took it that he meant Isobel, and perhaps Jane too. ‘When do 
they bury him?’ 

*Tomorrow.’ 

‘What!’ it seemed an indecent hurry, and then she guessed the reason. 
‘So it was plague?’ 

‘I think so. A swelling in the groin, and spots on his thigh.’ 


‘Oh!’ That, she thought, settled it. ‘How of the others? Jane and—will 
they take the plague too?’ 

‘We must pray not, and so far all is well. But two brothers are gone 
within a week, and that’s affliction indeed. There must be a day soon of 
penitence and fasting for us all.’ 

He roused himself to ask how she did, and when she told him what she 
planned he gave approval. She would be best away for a while, he said, and 
he would explain to Jane that she could not be at Matthew’s funeral. Then 
he took leave and went striding away in the rain, leaving her to puzzle 
once more at the manner of man he was. She thought better of him now, 
but she could not forget Clitheroe. 

It did not keep her from sleep that night, and the morning found her 
stronger and feeling more equal to a ride in the afternoon, especially in 
good company. She gave an anxious eye to the weather, noting that there 
was still some wind and a spatter of rain, but she had some hopes of it. It 
might blow out by noon and even show some sun, though the morning 
would not be good; and the thought came quickly that they were burying 
Matthew this morning, who had died of plague and must be buried quickly. 
It would be a bad morning for Jane, and for Isobel too, who had been 
devoted to him. Mr. Soames would be there, but only to comfort. No 
prayer was allowed at the grave, and the most he could do would be to take 
the mourners afterwards to the church and there put them, as he would 
probably say, in remembrance of their duty. It would be a grim morning, 
and rain would not help. 

The first hint of trouble came at noon, when Dick Rowley came riding 
in. She was at the door to greet him, and one look at his face gave her 
warning of something wrong. He was unsmiling now, and the set of his 
mouth made her think of Clitheroe. 

‘What is it?’ she asked. 

‘I don’t know. But this Isobel Grimshaw you speak of, is she such and 
such?’ He gave a brief description. “Because as I came to the lane here 
there were twenty or thirty people clustered in it, a little rabble of them, 
and some with sticks.’ 

‘Coming this way?’ 


‘At that moment they were stopped—stopped by your Minister, that 
Soames of the other day.’ 

‘But Isobel?’ 

‘If she’s the woman who was with them, she was having the edge of his 
tongue, and in no short terms. He has quite a way with him.’ 

‘But what’s it all—?’ 

‘It looked to me as if the woman had been stirring up that rabble—I 
don’t know why—and bringing them this way. Then Soames met them and 
turned them back. Ill say that for him.’ 

‘But Isobel should have been with Jane. They were burying Matthew an 
hour since.’ 

‘Oh, were they?’ He looked up for a moment at the grey drift of cloud. 
‘I suppose that could have upset her, and she was mad enough before. All 
the same—’ 

‘What?’ 

‘I think there was more to this than a burial, by the state she was in, and 
I don’t know what. We’II learn, perhaps.’ 

He stayed thoughtful after that while she gave him a mug of ale. Then 
she took him to dinner, which meant that he sat next to her while she took 
what had been Tom’s chair at the head of the table. Dinner at Twelvetrees 
was for everyone, the kitchen girls, the dairymaids, the men from the 
fields and stables, all at the long scrubbed table in a kitchen that was 
always warm and usually filled with talk and a clatter of knives and plates. 
But this time it was quieter. The talk seemed hushed when they went in, 
and it sank to nothing while Mary said grace. But it did not then burst out 
again, aS was usual. Only the stableman seemed to be talking, and he 
reluctantly, as if he were now shy of whatever he had been saying before 
Mary came. But others pressed him, and he gave short answers. He was 
just back from the village, it seemed, where he had been to the smithy, 
which was a noted place for talk. Mary listened, and she heard a mention 
of witches. Then she intervened. 

‘What’s this, Jess?’ she said sharply. ‘Who’s a witch now, and why?’ 

He looked awkwardly away, muttering that he had been speaking of the 
weather, not witches. Mary sat very still remembering that night of wind 


and battering rain when Mr. Soames had been stumbling through the dark 
on his way to Matthew Standen. The she told the man to stop drivelling 
and get on with his tale. 

‘I know that smithy,’ she told him. ‘A dozen or so of men there, mostly, 
and no work to do. Or not enough to stop them gossiping. What were they 
saying?’ 

She had to press him for it, but she had it out of him in the end. It had 
not been a natural storm, he said. Nobody in the village thought it was. 
The witches had raised it, must have done, for it to come in summer like 
that. Everyone knew that witches raised storms, and anyone could guess 
why they had raised this one. The Devil had been in it, coming in the 
storm for Matthew Standen, coming to claim his own. 

‘Own!’ said Mary. ‘Matthew Standen, do you say? Be careful, Jess!’ 

‘That’s as may be,’ came the answer, and he looked darkly round the 
table as if he were not now so sure of Matthew Standen. Then he gave his 
answer with a devastating logic. He must have been the Devil’s, or the 
Devil would not have come for him. Anyone could see that; and all round 
the table there were nods of agreement. 

“You never know,’ said someone, and Mary snapped at him not to be a 
fool. She had not liked Matthew, who had been as hard and as righteous as 
Tom. But he had at least been a God-fearing man, as much so as Tom; 
more so, perhaps, and everyone had known it. 

Then Dick Rowley intervened, speaking calmly to ease the tension, but 
trying also to get some sense into this. He asked about Isobel, and the men 
in the lane with sticks, and gradually the tale came out. Isobel had 
suspected witchcraft from the beginning. The coming of the storm had 
confirmed it, and the last shred of doubt had left her when the wind had 
puffed up again while they buried him and had then died utterly away. This 
was proof positive, and Isobel had gone raging into the village to shout for 
vengeance on the witches. It had been no hard task in a village that was 
seething with talk and fear; for who was safe, if a man like Matthew could 
be taken? They were only too willing to be told what to do. 

‘And she to tell them?’ said Rowley, and looked hard at the man. ‘Then 
coming this way?’ 


There was no answer. The man looked awkward and was suddenly silent. 
Rowley nodded, and then let it drop, but he came back to it afterwards, 
when he was alone with Mary. 

‘It’s lucky that Soames met them,’ was his comment. ‘And knew how to 
turn them back.’ 

‘What did he say to Isobel?’ 

‘Never mind Isobel. I think you’d do best to come to Clitheroe at once 
—now. I’ll lodge you for the night at an inn, and see you to Preston 
tomorrow.’ 

‘T can’t, I’m not even packed.’ 

“You’re not even safe either.’ 

“Yes, I am. He turned them back, and that’s the end of it.’ 

‘It depends on them. Are you fit for a short ride?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Then we’ll show you in the village, and if all’s quiet you may perhaps 
stay another night here. But if there’s trouble of any sort against you, then 
it’s Clitheroe as I said, and Preston tomorrow. Is that clear?’ 

‘I suppose so!’ 

She went off to make ready, and when she came down the stair again he 
was already outside, waiting with the horses, and she saw through the 
window that he was looking carefully to the priming of a pistol. It was 
back in its holster when she went out to join him, and he made no mention 
of it. But he watched her carefully as she mounted, as if to be sure that she 
was fit for this. 

‘I am,’ she told him briefly. ‘Do you expect trouble?’ 

‘No, or I should not take you. I put my trust in your Minister. He seems 
to have authority.’ 

‘That’s careful praise.’ 

‘I don’t like all he does. Nor can you.’ 

The reference to Clitheroe was plain, and for a while she made no 
answer. They jogged quietly along in a friendly silence until he broke it 
suddenly. 

“What does he say of us?’ he asked. ‘Of us in the army, I mean?’ 


‘He’s—critical.’ 

‘Calls us sectaries?’ 

‘Sometimes.’ 

‘He may say what he pleases. It’s this itch of theirs to control all things 
and to be lords of everyone. We have not fought up and down this land 
these last six years for that, and we’ve let them know it.’ 

“Ye-es.’ But her thoughts had moved to what seemed a personal detail. 
‘Six years, do you say?’ 

‘I joined in ’42, as many did, and we’ve had all of it ever since, from 
Marston Moor to Naseby. And now another, by the looks of things, if this 
Scottish—What’s that?’ 

It was a sound of voices, a raucous bawling, coming from a little 
distance, from somewhere out of sight. It died away, then came again, 
louder now, and Mary found it frightening. It put her in mind of 
something, and she reined in her horse while she listened for it again. 

‘What is it?’ she asked. 

‘A rabble hooting somewhere, and we’d best know why.’ 

She followed him, knowing now only too well what the noise had been, 
and she kept close to him as he put his horse to a lively trot that brought 
them quickly to the village. They came to the green, and at once, across it 
at the furthest point, they saw the rabble, which must have meant 
everyone. The place seemed elsewhere deserted. Doors swung open in 
empty houses, and on the wide sweep of the green one man only was in 
sight, running hurriedly to the crowd. His black coat, with white bands, 
fluttering as he ran, left no doubt that it was Mr. Soames. 

Again the crowd hooted, a wild shrieking of hate and fear, blending with 
excitement, and it was exactly what she had heard at Clitheroe. She looked 
across the green, seeing where the crowd was seething, and at once she 
guessed. At that place, at the very edge of the green, the ground fell away a 
little, and the stream that wandered through the village widened to a pool. 
It had perhaps been enlarged in some earlier day to make a washing place 
for clothes, and it was now some ten yards across and usually some three 
feet deep. After the rains of this wet summer it would be deeper, and 


probably muddy, and no more was needed to tell her what was being done. 
Almost by habit her thoughts had turned to witches. 

‘They’re swimming one,’ she burst out. ‘Swimming some—’ 

‘Come along.’ 

He was already urging his horse, and she had some trouble keeping up 
with him as he went pounding across the green. The yelling and screaming 
was continuous now, shrill and savage, and those at the back were pushing 
about, using feet and elbows as they tried to wriggle themselves to a better 
view. Some were jumping in the air for glimpses, and here and there a 
child was seen, held up on a parent’s shoulder for a view. At one point, a 
little behind the crowd, a small group stood apart where the ground rose 
higher, and these were older folk, quieter, and perhaps not quite approving. 
Dick gestured quickly to them. 

‘Join those,’ he told her. ‘You’ ll be safer.’ 

He was out of his saddle in one lithe movement before his horse had 
even stopped, and then he went running after Soames, who had already 
reached the crowd and was pushing a furious way through them. Dick 
followed, and his scarlet coat, with the sword pushed forward at his side, 
won him an easier passage. Squeals of fright could be heard as they were 
suddenly aware of him, and Mary, up on her toes to watch, saw the steel 
cap moving fast through a sea of heads. Then there was trouble, someone 
resenting being pushed aside, and not knowing who it was. Vaguely she 
saw disturbance, heads moving apart while a man whirled round with a 
threatening swing of a stick. Then there was pandemonium, women 
shrieking, men jumping back as a sword came out, a swirl of moving 
heads, and a space opening as the nearest looked for safety. Dick spun 
round, sword in hand, and others jumped back from the glitter of it. A 
whole lane opened, and Mary could at last see clearly to the pond. On its 
grass bank two men held a rope which was trailing to something moving 
vaguely in the water. Lower down, and standing in the water, was a man 
with a broken bough of a tree in his hand, some eight or ten feet of it, and 
what he had been doing was not clear. At this moment he turned, putting 
his back to the pond as he gaped at the sword and the scarlet coat. Near 
him, on the bank, stood Isobel Grimshaw, with her thin face twisted with 
anger as she looked at Mr. Soames, who was now striding as angrily 


towards her. The hooting of the crowd had stopped abruptly, and in the 
silence there was a ring of steel Deck sheathed his sword and went 
hurrying to the water. The crowd, recovering from fright, began to creep 
forward again, and Mary, with sudden horrifying memory of a woman 
scrying in a pewter bowl, forgot all prudence. She guessed the truth, and as 
the lane began to close she darted forward with some thought of helping. 

She slipped past Soames, who was now in furious argument with Isobel, 
and she went straight to Dick, who had been more practical. He was at the 
edge of the water with the men who had the rope, and under his orders and 
compelling eyes they were already hauling it in. Mary watched in a 
quivering sickening anger, seeing that the rope ran into the water, and that 
whoever was at the end of it had ceased all struggles and had sunk. 

It was Jennet, as she had guessed. She came at the end of the rope, 
which was fast round her waist, and Dick was already in the water to pick 
her out and set her on the bank with what care he could; and at the sight of 
her, and of what had been done to her, Soames came running forward with 
a gasp of horror, forgetting even his altercation with Isobel. Jennet had 
been stripped naked, then tied with her right wrist to her left ankle, her left 
wrist to right ankle. Then at the end of the rope, they had thrown her in; 
which was all they had known about this rite of swimming witches. Once 
she was in they should have left her alone, none touching her, to see if she 
would sink or swim. But she had not been left, and she was now a ghastly 
sight as she slumped, inert and naked, on the grass, wrists still bound to 
ankles. Everywhere she was a dabble of blood, with her face so cut and 
torn that she could hardly be recognized. Teeth had been knocked from her 
mouth, and it looked as if at least one eye had gone. Soames, looking sick 
and white with horror, dropped to his knees with Dick, who was already 
cutting at the ropes. Between them they laid her flat on the grass and then 
crouched over her, both feeling for a pulse and watching for any sign of 
breathing. Slowly, reluctantly, Soames shook his head. He looked at Dick, 
and waited. 

‘Finished,’ came the answer. ‘She’s gone. Where’s that fellow with the 
pole?’ 

He looked sharply round, but the man who had held that jagged broken 
bough had vanished, seeking safety as he saw what he had done. The 


crowd, too, was melting away, hurrying off in twos and threes as they saw 
the woman they had done to death. They had not even known why. If they 
had asked their Minster he would have told them that a witch had 
renounced her baptism, renounced the water, and that water would 
therefore renounce her. It would not receive her or let her sink in it, and a 
suspect could therefore be tried this way. If she floated she was a witch; if 
she sank, she was not. But they had not known even that, and when she 
floated, as she must have done, instead of calling the Minister and some 
others to see it, they had let her be poked under, savagely and viciously, 
till drowning and the jagged end of the bough had killed her. 

‘Gone, has he?’ Dick spoke suddenly and angrily, then turned to 
Soames. ‘You'll know who he was, of course? See him before a Justice, 
and some others with him. Those two with the rope at least. And as for you 
—’ He rounded on Isobel, who was standing there, stiff and silent. ‘Who 
set them on? Did you talk them to this?’ 

‘And why?’ snapped Soames, as if he had no doubt of her. 

‘Do you ask?’ She answered him slowly, and she paused to look 
venomously down at what had once been Jennet. ‘Whose brother died, was 
buried two hours gone? Both my brothers, and you ask why?’ 

‘I ask why this. An hour gone it was to Twelvetrees that you led them.’ 

‘Which you said could not be. No witch, you said.’ For an instant she 
glanced at Mary. ‘No witch, and it may be so. But this one here—’ She 
pushed her foot at the blood stained body. ‘—she was in the stocks, at 
Matthew’s word, and well she knew it. So what comes? Who had malice to 
him? And who the power to raise the storm, then bring it back today as we 
buried—’ 

‘Is it for you to judge? I told you this day it’s for Ministers.’ 

‘And Justices,’ said Dick Rowley. ‘For this is murder, and we’ll leave it 
to the law. But as for us—’ He was suddenly at Mary’s side with his arm 
round her. ‘You'll stay in this madhouse no longer, and it’s Clitheroe for 
you tonight.’ 

*But—’ 

‘And Preston tomorrow. And for you, sir—’ He turned again to Soames. 
“You may call the Justices—and see some justice done.’ 


9 
The Town on the Hill 


She found Preston soothing, though she was perhaps alone in that. To 
others it was a place now of doubts and fears, of resentments and rising 
tempers. 

It was a town on a hill, and below the hill was the river, making a loop 
to the south as it ran westward to the sea. The town commanded the 
bridge, the only bridge, and whoever would go north or south, to Scotland 
or to London, must therefore go through Preston. That a town should grow 
in such a place was certain, but this was no common town, not quite a 
place of markets and manufactures. Here, as became a travellers’ town, 
were inns and post-houses, lodgings of every kind. Here, with the sea a 
short eight miles down river, where wharves and ships. And here too were 
attorneys; for the Duchy of Lancaster was administered from Preston, and 
it gave more work to lawyers than even the assizes did at Lancaster. So 
here were clerks and notaries, bankers and physicians, as well as the 
merchants, the vintners, the ship-owners, and the rest. There were Papists 
too, more of them than in other towns, though no one quite knew why. It 
was an odd mixture of peoples, yet somehow, through the centuries, they 
had learned to work together; and in peaceful times Proud Preston, as its 
neighbours called it, had done very well for itself. But these were not 
peaceful times. 

None of this was of concern to Mary when Dick Rowley took her into 
Preston the next afternoon. She did not even see much of the town, for 
they rode in through Longridge and Grimsargh and the open ground that 
was Ribbleton moor, and Will Rigby’s house was in Church Street, just 
beyond the bar. So she was hardly in the town at all, and too distraught to 
care much where she was if she were only made welcome and given peace 
and quiet. Prudence, asking anxiously what had happened, was horrified by 


the tale of Jennet, but she was not allowed to dwell on it. Will cut it short 
when he heard of Isobel Grimshaw there. 

‘That scratching woman, was it?’ he asked. ‘She’ll come to a bad end, if 
you ask me, and I don’t know that I'll be sorry.’ 

‘Nor I,’ said Rowley, and Mary saw that he was looking Will in the eye. 
‘But how is it here?’ 

‘For witches? We’ve more to think about.’ 

‘Exactly.’ 

There was a moment of silence, and then, almost perceptibly, Rowley 
gestured to the north. Will nodded in answer. 

‘We don’t know,’ he said, ‘no more than anyone else. And if they do 
come we don’t know how it’ll be, not in a town like this. We’ve all sorts 
here. But what’s likely for you?’ 

‘My regiment, I suppose.’ 

‘Harrison’s, 1s 1t?’ 

“Yes. But they’re at Pembroke now, with Ironside, so I must wait for 
orders.’ 

It was not very clear, and Mary was not much interested. She could 
guess vaguely that it had something to do with the Scots, but it did not 
seem, at this moment, to be her concern. She, too, had more to think about, 
and the memory of yesterday would not leave her, of Jennet dead and 
bleeding by the pond, of the hooting crowd and the jagged pole, and the 
half-crazed Isobel urging them to it. And what of Judith? That, too, was in 
her thoughts, for she had been hurried away without even a chance to learn 
where Judith was. There had not been time even to pack her proper 
clothes, and she had had to leave that to Betty, who was to follow with the 
bags when she could. She had seemed willing to be left, and Mary had not 
remembered till later that Betty, excellent maid though she was, was 
certainly a witch as well; and might also have more in mind, just now, than 
a packing of bags. It became too complicated to think about. 

She roused herself to take a decent farewell of Dick Rowley when he 
rode away an hour later. He took both her hands, and then stood watching 
her closely. 


“You'll be better here,’ he told her, ‘and if I stay in Clitheroe Pll come 
when I can to see you.’ 

‘It’s not sure?’ 

‘Nothing’s sure just now. But it may not be for long, and then I’Il surely 
come to you—if I may?’ 

‘Why say that? You’ve done so much—’ 

‘lll do much more, when I can. Wait and see.’ 

‘Tl have to.’ 

‘We all have to—now. But remember me.’ 

He leaned forward, kissing her quickly, and then at once he was away, 
turning in his saddle to wave to her before he passed through the bar to the 
mud of Ribbleton Lane. She waved back, and wondered what she would do 
without him. 

“You told me not of this,’ said Prudence. ‘A soldier of the sectaries, and 
he kisses you? Mary, dear!’ 

It took some explaining, which at least took her mind from other things, 
and then, through the next day, she stayed quiet. No one spoke of witches, 
and Prudence was resolutely cheerful. So was Will, and he had some 
pleasing things to say of Dick Rowley, whom he seemed to like. That was 
heartening, and she began to feel better, so much so that on the Sunday she 
declared herself fully able to go to church with them that day. She noticed 
that they glanced quickly at each other before they answered. 

She soon knew why. A minute’s walk along Church Street took them to 
the parish church, and Will turned decorously into the churchyard. But 
then he turned from the stream of people who were entering the church, 
and he deliberately led round the side of it. He continued through the 
churchyard. Prudence at his one side and a bewildered Mary at the other, 
and he seemed happily amused as he opened a gate at the further end. 

‘No presbyters for us,’ he chuckled. ‘Do you know where we are?’ 

It was a narrow lane, running between houses, and he explained that it 
made a footway down to Walton, where the bridge spanned the river. But 
in another minute he had turned out of it, leading down a yard-wide alley 
between two houses. They came to a door in the wall, dark and forbidding, 
but it opened easily, and they were in the secluded garden of one of the 


houses. A man and woman were walking up it as if they had come in by 
some other door, and greetings were exchanged. Then they were at the side 
of the house, at a door that looked new in the mellowed brick of the wall. 
Prudence led in, and there was an ante-room where cloaks were no doubt 
left in winter. Will chuckled happily. 

‘Do you guess it?’ he asked. ‘I can remember telling you.’ 

But no guessing was needed. Through a further door two large rooms 
had been made into one, and here were the furnishings of a private chapel 
—but it was not Presbyterian. The dead Archbishop would have given it 
his blessing. It had a communion table, set altar-wise as he had insisted, 
bearing a silver cross and lighted now by candles. At one side was a pulpit 
and at the other a lectern and prayer-desk, all new in oak, and on the desk a 
prayerbook, ready to open. Benches were on the floor in place of pews, and 
behind them was even a little raised platform where musicians were 
making ready, two fiddles and a hautboy, twittering and tuning. Mary 
gasped at it, and then stood all but numbed as a man doing the office of a 
sidesman handed her a prayer book, the forbidden thing she had not seen 
since she married. Will urge her forward, ands he found herself on a 
bench, trying to collect her wits and wondering what Mr. Soames would 
say to this. It would be better than witchcraft, do doubt, but perhaps not a 
lot better. 

She rose to her feet with the others as the parson came in; and parson 
was the word for him. He was openly that, an old-style reading parson in 
scarf and surplice, and he read from his prayer book, precisely as the 
Archbishop would have had him do. Mary was so strange to it that she had 
trouble even to keep her place in the book. It was far indeed from what the 
Directory required. The 7e Deum—sung softly, that it might not be heard 
beyond the garden—was strange to her now, and versicles and responses— 
also sung—defeated her completely. She gave it up, and was glad when 
this surpliced person went at last to the pulpit. She at least knew 
something of sermons. 

She soon knew more, for she had never heard from a pulpit anything so 
openly political as this. The very text, from Proverbs 24, was provocative: 
Fear thou the Lord and the king, and meddle not with them that are given 
to change. For their calamity shall rise suddenly; and who knoweth the 


ruin of them both? The preacher was quiet, sparing of gestures and with no 
thumps and bangs, but he came down to it at once, with no pretence that 
this was anything but political. He began by identifying those who were 
given to change and with whom his hearers must therefore have no 
dealings. This shameless and rebellious Parliament had in pay an army of 
sour-faced sectaries, spoilers of the Church, who had certainly wrought a 
change; and if they had profited by it in this world they certainly would 
not in the next, where they would without doubt be damned for it one and 
all. An army of Scots as coming also, as long in face as the others, who 
promised, indeed, to restore the King—and press on him their wordy 
windbag of a Covenant to reform a Church that needed no reform. Change 
indeed! So they must be left alone, Scots and sectaries alike, and their 
calamity might well rise suddenly. Let them fight each other, and who 
could know the ruin of them both? 

That, perhaps, was rhetoric, more what his hearers enjoyed than what 
they needed, but then he paused; and his tone changed as he came to what 
mattered. 

‘The King has servants still, loyal men and honest, and a host of these 
are now with Sir Marmaduke Langdale. Many are as ourselves, loyal alike 
to Church and King. Others, no doubt, are Papists. That’s not to be denied. 
Nevertheless—’ Again he paused, looking steadily at them. ‘Misery 
acquaints a man with strange bedfellows, and in these late years there has 
been misery enough. I charge you, then, that we must work with these 
Papists. There are none more staunch, more loyal to the King than they, 
and we must take them now as our friends.’ 

There was more in the same vein, yet not too much; and Mary, used to 
hour-long sermons at the least, noted with surprise that this was barely 
half of that. She noted, also, that when he had finished he did not pray it 
over, as Mr. Soames would have done. Instead of a long and extempore 
prayer that mentioned each head of the sermon separately, bringing it to 
their attention once again, there were now only two short prayers and a 
blessing. In scarcely five minutes they were in the garden again, Mary 
feeling glad of that, and Will watching her with amusement. 

‘Did you like it?’ he asked. 


‘I think you’re mad.’ She was thinking of the penalties that were 
imposed for any use of surplices and prayer books. ‘What would come if 
you were caught?’ 

“We shan’t be.’ 

‘Not with all these people trooping out of here? Won’t someone ask—?’ 

‘No. They could, of course, but they won’t. Not in a town like this.’ 

He explained that to her later, after they had dined. Preston, he said, was 
a loyal town. The Papists, of whom it had plenty, were for the King, since 
he seemed to be the only friend they had. The Anglicans were for him too, 
since he upheld their Church, and almost all the lawyers and their kin as 
well. So the town was royalist, and the Presbyterians held its churches 
only because the militia were Presbyterians too. That, of course, was 
intentional. But the militia were now in the north on account of the Scots 
affair, which left no force in Preston, and the Presbyterians were having to 
deal carefully in that malignant town; which made it safer than it had been 
for a congregation to use its prayer books if it chose to. 

Mary was out with Prudence the next day, shopping, and they found the 
same talk everywhere: the Scots, the militia, and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale’s army of royalists, who were much given, it seemed, to 
plundering, perhaps because he never had any money for their pay. Then 
news came that the Duke of Hamilton had crossed the border at last. He 
had taken Carlisle with seventeen thousand men, and Sir Marmaduke had 
four thousand more. The invasion had begun, and Preston began to regret 
that bridge across the Ribble. It was splendid in times of peace, but armies 
must use it too, which meant that the Scots would come through Preston; 
and between one thing and another the town was looking worried. 

‘I don’t like it,’ said Will across the supper table. ‘I brought you here 
for some peace and quiet, and by the way it’s going I’Il have to send you 
back next week, and Prudence with you—if you’ ll have her.’ 

‘Of course I will. But is it as bad as—?’ 

‘It’s bad enough, or it will be, and not the first time either. You know it 
isn’t.’ 

She did know. Preston, with its Papists and lawyers, had always been a 
royalist town, and it had been held for the King when the troubles first 


began. But its command of the only bridge had made an attack inevitable, 
and in the freezing dark of a winter dawn the assault had come. There had 
been bitter fighting, hand to hand, with the Mayor killed on the walls and 
some scores of others with him, before the town was taken at last. 
Plundering had followed, until the victors gathered in the market place to 
sing their Psalms of thanksgiving; and Preston had not forgotten. 

‘You should remember,’ said Will. ‘You took us in, that time, and good 
you were to us. /’ve not forgotten.’ 

Neither had Mary. That affair had left Will with a sword thrust through 
his shoulder. It had been no safe time for a wounded royalist to le in bed, 
and Prudence, bribing and cajoling, had somehow had him out of town in a 
carrier’s wagon and thence to Mary’s home beyond Whalley, where at least 
he might be safe; and Mary, unmarried then, had cared for both of them. 
They were with her for two full months, and they had scarcely gone when 
the fighting broke out again, this time beyond Whalley, in the lanes above 
Read. That was within a mile of her home, and once again a wounded man 
was carried to the house—Tom Standen, who was a sergeant then in 
Colonel Starkie’s regiment of militia. Her marriage had followed her care 
of him; and certainly she remembered. 

‘We’re still in debt for that,’ said Will. ‘I’d thought we might pay it , 
this time.’ 

‘Aren’t I here with you? And don’t talk of debts between us.’ 

‘I’d better not, by the look of things.’ 

He was becoming gloomy about it, perhaps because that was the 
common mood. All Preston seemed gloomy that week, and Mary began to 
be infected by it. She began to wonder what was wrong at Twelvetrees, and 
what had happened to Betty, who should have arrived at least two days ago 
with the clothes she had promised to bring. But there was no sign of the 
clothes, or of Betty either, and an irritated Mary began to say that if she 
could only have some clothes she would do very well without Betty. The 
quieter part of her mind knew that this was not true, and that she was 
beginning to be worried for the girl. 

Then a wagon came to the door with two bags of the much needed 
clothes, which at least showed that Betty had been able to send them. But 
there was still no news of her, not even a message, and all the wagoner 


could say was that she had paid him to bring the bags. It was puzzling, and 
it set Mary wondering more and more what Betty was doing. She had 
promised to come, and she could usually be trusted to keep a promise. But 
there was Judith to think of too, and if Judith had kept out of trouble, and 
was now feeling safe again, she might well be scheming something after 
the death of her mother; and that might involve Betty, who seemed close to 
Judith. This was all guessing, and Mary hoped it was wrong, but it stayed 
in her mind. 

Then, the next morning, Betty arrived, and to Mary’s consternation she 
brought Judith with her. This was early, when the house was still at 
breakfast, and the pair of them looked as if they had walked through the 
night. They were soaked to the skin, tired, cold, and ravenously hungry, 
and all that could be had from them at first was that it had not stopped 
raining since yesterday. Prudence sent them to be fed, and then looked 
blankly at Mary, who could only answer that she would talk to them when 
they were fit to talk. But even that had to wait for she had to take them out 
first, wet as they were, and buy new clothes for them. They had brought 
nothing with them, and everything they stood in would have to be washed 
as well as dried. 

It was therefore getting to mid-morning before they were clean and dry 
and fit to be talked to, even then they did not say as much as Mary could 
have wished. They were plainly being careful, and she thought they had 
discussed beforehand what to say. They were both polite, Betty apologetic. 
She was sorry she had not come sooner, but she had had to see Judith, who 
had been fit for nothing after her mother’s death. She had feared the same 
treatment for herself, and had gone into hiding. 

‘Probably wise. Did you have trouble, Judith?’ 

‘They didn’t find me.’ 

“Where were you?’ 

It came out that she had been in a barn at Twelvetrees, the bigger one 
beyond the yard, and that Betty had been taking meals out to her there. 
Nobody had guessed it, but it had not been safe to leave before yesterday. 

‘And then you leave at night? Were they hunting you?’ 

‘He was.’ 


She obviously meant Mr. Soames, and Mary nodded. 

‘He would. But does he hunt any others? What of that man who killed 
your mother?’ 

‘He’s took up.’ 

That turned out to mean that on Mr. Soames’ insistence the Constable 
had had the man before a Justice, charging him with murder. Mr. Soames 
had himself given evidence, and the Justice had found nothing for it but to 
send the man to Lancaster on a mittimus, there to wait trial at the assize. 
Folk were already muttering about it, said Betty, calling it hard that a man 
should hang for doing no more than rid the world of a witch. 

‘But how of Mr. Soames?’ 

‘Wants more taken up. You’d think he was a Justice himself, by the way 
he goes on.’ 

‘He very nearly is. But how about Isobel Grimshaw? Has he moved 
against her?’ 

‘He hasn’t.’ 

‘What does that mean?’ 

Judith’s tone had been odd, with a stress on the first word, and in the 
same instant she had exchanged a sharp glance with Betty. Mary saw it, 
and tried to show no sign. 

‘What has happened?’ she asked easily. ‘Where is she—Isobel?’ 

‘In bed,’ said Betty. 

‘If she’s not in hell,’ said Judith. 

‘What do you—?’ She stopped, and then turned carefully to Betty, over 
whom she had more command. ‘Why is she in bed? What has happened?’ 

‘Near drowned,’ said Betty slowly. ‘She fell in the brook.’ 

‘What brook? What are you telling me?’ 

‘She fell in.’ It came reluctantly now, and there was another glance at 
Judith. ‘The plank broke.’ 

‘Did it? A little more, please.’ 

With persistence and some sharp questions she extracted a little more. 
Isobel, she learned, had been returning home—meaning to Matthew’s 
house—quite late in the evening. She was alone and on foot, and her way 


led across a brook, which was here some ten feet wide and spanned by a 
simple foot bridge. This had no guard-rail, and was no more than a plank 
let into the turf of either bank. It was primitive, but it had served for years 
past and Isobel was well used to it. She stepped on it carefully, and it broke 
under her. At another time that might not have mattered much, but the 
brook was now in spate from the heavy rains, the water two fee deep and 
flowing fast, and Isobel, with the breath taken out of her by the shock, had 
been swept away by the current. She could not swim, was not used to 
water, and she carried helplessly downstream, struggling wildly and 
unable to regain her feet. She was in imminent danger of drowning, and in 
that lonely spot an incident would probably have been the end of her if a 
farmhand, returning late to his cottage, had not chanced to see her. He had 
waded in, and one quick heave had brought her to her feet. The he had 
taken her home where she was believed to be now in bed, her condition 
unknown. 

‘Poor Isobel!’ was Mary’s comment. ‘But what was wrong?’ 

She meant with the plank. She knew that sort of bridge. It was common 
enough all round her, and usually the plank would be three or four inches 
thick, enough to take a dozen Isobels. Horses were led across those 
bridges. 

‘Why did it break? she asked, and looked from one of them to the other. 

‘Don’t know,’ said Judith. 

It was her tone that first roused Mary and brought a wild suspicion 
rising. Judith sounded sulky, angry as if she had a grievance, and it was not 
hard to guess why. She was angry that Isobel was alive, that she had 
escaped and not been left to drown, and this could no doubt be understood. 
Judith had lost her mother, hideously in that pond, and Isobel, more than 
any other, had been the cause of it. She had roused the rabble and urged 
them to it, and she was quite as guilty as the man who was now at 
Lancaster on a mittimus. That could be understood, and Judith was a 
witch, not bred to charity and forgiveness. Mary could see this plainly. But 
all the same—’ 

“When did this happen?’ she asked. 

‘Last night.’ 


Which made it odd that they should know so much about it. They had 
started last night, almost as soon as this had happened, to walk in the dark 
and rain to Preston, and they had not properly explained why. It had a 
distinct look of flight about it now, and Mary sat silent, steadying her 
breath thinking that she should perhaps stop these questions. It might be 
better not to know too much of this, to be able to say she had never 
dreamed of it. But a thought came suddenly that if Isobel had been 
drowned it would have been the exact answer to the death of Jennet, who 
had also been drowned. 

Judith was a witch. She was sharp and intelligent, and perhaps capable 
of this. And Betty? She was a witch also, and might obey the Maiden. 


10 
The Missing Devil 


It raised some difficulties, and the most immediate of them was to know 
what to do with two young witches. Prudence, who had heard Mary’s 
whole story, knew they were that, and she did not like witches. She thought 
they should be firmly put down, and she might therefore have had some 
doubts about having a pair of them in her own kitchen. But she was 
practical about it. These were troubled times, she said, when most people 
had to put up with something, and these two would be better under Mary’s 
eye than turned loose for the Devil’s prompting elsewhere. So she was 
willing to try it if Mary would look to their good behaviour. Mary said she 
would try. 

She found it difficult. Betty, of course, was no trouble. She knew how to 
behave in a house and she was soon making herself, useful, but Judith was 
a very different thing. She had been brought up in that cottage, and she 
knew nothing at all about the work of a civilised house. She disliked 
almost all of it, and in particular the demand that she should keep herself 
clean. She thought this unreasonable. So it was a difficult week, and Mary, 
who was expecting trouble all the time, was surprised that it did not come. 
Everyone, she thought, was very tolerant, and only towards the end of the 
week did she understand that they were not really interested in Judith. 
They were interested only in the Scots, who had entered Carlisle some 
days ago and were reckoned to be about twelve days march time from 
Preston. They could therefore he heard of at any time, and the New Model 
Army was believed to be stuck in Wales with General Cromwell, who was 
faced with a royalist rising there. The Lancashire Militia, who were 
somewhere to the north, were far too few to hold the Scots, and Preston 
was deeply worried. But all stayed quiet, and they were into another week 
before word came in that the Scots were out of Carlisle at last and had 


begun a slow march south. Apparently they were in no hurry, and Preston 
wondered why. 

Mary was less concerned about this than the others were. She did not 
belong to Preston. Also, in the middle of that week she had a visitor, and a 
most unexpected one. This was Mr. Webster, the practitioner of physic. He 
appeared suddenly at the door, looking very military in a buff coat with 
scarlet facings, and Mary was bewildered. She had last heard of him in 
Clitheroe, riding away to be a surgeon in the militia, and here he was at 
this house in Preston. But he came quickly enough to the point. He was in 
Preston on duty, he said. He had been sent to buy medicaments for 
wounded soldiers, and in another hour he would be leaving for Appleby 
with two horse-loads of supplies. But on his way to Preston he had stopped 
at Clitheroe, where he had asked some help of Major Rowley. 

‘Which he quickly gave me,’ he added. ‘He lends me two troopers, to 
ride with me and see all safe. An excellent young man, wise for his years.’ 

‘But how is he? I—’ 

‘Excellent well. But he sends apology.’ 

‘To me?’ 

‘To whom else should it be? He bade me seek you and present apology 
that he is not here himself. His duties forbid it, ma’am, and now he’s 
ordered to the north, he and his men.’ 

‘North?’ She faltered on it, thinking of Twelvetrees, lonely without him. 

‘Why, yes indeed,’ came the brisk answer. ‘Our General Lambert has but 
three thousand men, so he needs all others he may have.’ 

‘But where will he be now? Major Rowley, I mean?’ 

‘Who’s to say? Armies move. But since I’m to take medicaments to 
Appleby, you may suppose that’s likely. However—’ He was suddenly 
looking her over in a way she remembered. ‘I learned from Rowley why he 
brought you here, the swimming of a woman. It’s a madness, this fear of 
witches.’ 

‘It was terrible.’ 

‘But what else, when fear is joined with madness? There’s a fellow 
taken up for it, I’m told, which we may expect to be the end of him— 


arbori infelici suspendito—but will it hinder them to do it again? I doubt 
it, and you do well to be here. A man of sense, this Rowley.’ 

‘Of course. But how is it now, at my home?’ 

‘No one told me.’ He looked sharply at her, as if wondering what she 
had in mind. ‘I can no doubt pas that way on my journey, and if I can learn 
anything I’1l send you word.’ 

‘I’d be grateful.’ 

‘No need of that. I—er—might possibly see Rowley at Appleby.’ 

‘Tell him I—I’m concerned for his safety.’ 

She was indeed, and this whole affair of the Scots was suddenly of more 
importance to her. She did not even know who General Lambert was, or 
what his duties were, and she thought she had better learn. But for the 
moment she had to concern herself again with Judith, who was pining now 
for her tumbledown cottage and the old free lazy life. Mary, with some 
thoughts still in mind of Isobel and a broken bridge, persuaded her to wait 
another day or so for Mr. Webster’s letter of news, if he should indeed send 
one. 

It came on the Saturday, and it was more than she had expected. He 
wrote from Clitheroe, and he said that with his troopers and medicaments 
he had passed by Twelvetrees and made a short call there. He had also met 
Mr. Soames, whom he had drawn into talk. 


His head still teems with witches, and especially just now touching one 
Isobel Grimshaw who is afflicted very painfully with rheums of the joints. I 
find this no matter for surprise. In a summer so wet as this such pains are 
common, and the woman, as I’m told, was lately fool enough to fall into a 
brook as well. So what might she expect? I told him so, but his head has 
room only for spells and devils, and he insists she is bewitched. To such as 
he, the Lord grant wisdom! 

He has come, however, to one small grain thereof, allowing now that of 
all the striges infames et lamiae that infest his unhappy head, you at least 
are not one, and that if you now choose to return you may live peaceably 
in your habitation, none disturbing you. He said he would warrant it. I 
looked at your house and thought it cared for, but I would not say so much 


for your farm, where husbandry seemed behind the season. The weather, 
they will say, but perhaps your absence also. 

I take the road again tomorrow, and will commend you to Rowley when 
the chances of this Service shall permit. He, no doubt, is as much your 
friend as I. 

John Webster 


That made her thoughtful, and grateful that he should give her such 
thought and trouble as he journeyed. But for the moment she must think of 
Judith, who was still asking to go, and must therefore be warned to do 
nothing that could even look like witchcraft while Mr. Soames was on the 
hunt. He was likely to have a sharper eye for Judith than for anyone, if he 
now thought that Isobel was bewitched, and even a spoken word could be 
dangerous for Judith, if it could sound like a threat to Isobel. 

So Judith was warned, emphatically and in the bluntest words, but she 
nevertheless insisted on going. She said she would go mad if she did not. 
But she promised to be careful, and she even had grace enough to say 
some thanks to Prudence for giving her care and shelter. If there were any 
further news, she said, she would somehow send them word of it. 

She slipped away on the Monday, with some bread and cheese from 
Prudence and a shilling or two from Mary, and at once the house seemed 
different. Prudence looked happier, Betty said nothing, and Mary felt able 
to give some thought at last to General Lambert and what he—and Major 
Rowley—might be doing in the north. She began to ask questions, and in a 
day or two she thought she had it clear. Lambert, the youngest general in 
the army, had been chosen for this command because he was a 
Yorkshireman and knew these northern parts. He had with him his own 
Yorkshire regiment and a few Lincolnshire levies, and he had now been 
reinforced by the Lancashire militia, which would bring his force to some 
three and a half thousand at most. His orders were to hold things in play as 
best he could until General Cromwell could end the trouble in Wales, and 
then move north with the main strength of the army. This, in the 
beginning, Lambert had been able to do, when he had had to deal only with 
the four thousand commanded by his fellow Yorkshireman, Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale. Now, however, there were seventeen thousand Scots 


in the field as well, and Lambert was hopelessly outnumbered. He would 
have to retreat, and everything suggested that he meant to retreat through 
Appleby. 

Mary was not much interested in that. She wanted to know what this 
would mean for Major Rowley, what this work would be and how 
dangerous, and this was what nobody could tell her. Will did his best to be 
cheerful about it. 

‘He should be all right,’ he said. ‘I don’t much like the New Model 
Army—all psalms and praying colonels—but they know what they’re 
doing. They’re well mounted, too, and he’Il have more sense than to start 
fighting with half a troop. It’Il be one look at the Scots, see where they’re 
going, and then get away quick—and he’ll manage that all right. Why 
shouldn’t he?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

‘He’s a proper cavalry officer. That’s what I mean—not militia. They’ ve 
discipline. He only has to wave his hand and they all wheel about together, 
and no wondering if they will or won’t. I’m glad it’s Appleby, though.’ 





So was everyone, and for the sufficient reason that the road to Appleby 
did not lead to Preston. Hopes were rising, and when an express rode in 
from Appleby with clear news that General Lambert and his forces were 
indeed in that town, Preston began to breathe again, and it expended its 
breath in talk. Mary, too, was happier, for she now had a letter from Dick 
Rowley. He hoped she had had his message by Mr. Webster, and he 
regretted that he had not been able to come himself. But his orders had 
been peremptory, and he was now in Appleby. He and his men had already 
been in action with the Scots: 


...whom we found near Lazenby, and these last two days they have 
pressed us up the Eden valley till we came to this place, we retreating 
always before them, yet noting them and losing no chance to prick and 
harass them. We hope to keep them so amused till Ironside comes, to whom 
they shall be as the dust to his sword, as driven stubble to his bow 
Meantime it is our proper work, and my men are happy in it. For myself, I 
want assurance that you are now safe and have peace in Preston, and are 
cared for there. Webster, I hope, will seek me here to tell me. This he 


promised. Be sure it is but a little time before the workers of iniquity shall 
be scattered, and then shall I return to behold you for myself you whom I 
think of daily, from the rising of the sun unto the going down thereof. 


There was more of it in the same vein, dry and stilted, and not at all as 
he spoke, as if he must slip into Isaiah and the Psalms when a pen was in 
his hand; which might be the way of the New Model Army. But it showed 
her that she was not forgotten, and for the moment she was content with 
that. She began to think of Twelvetrees again, which was home to her. But 
the thought of Twelvetrees brought thought of Judith, who was back 
already and might now be in any kind of mischief. She did not trust Judith. 
There was a bridge that had fallen; and Isobel had aches and pains, and 
would certainly have more of both if Judith could contrive it. She began to 
worry, and before long she was in talk with Betty, the only one who fully 
knew these things. 

Betty was glad to talk, and once started she found it hard to stop. She 
knew, of course, that Mary had seen her in the churchyard, and she 
therefore made no pretence of not being a witch. But she said she had only 
lately joined, and that Judith had persuaded her to it. Mary, with a memory 
of the churchyard, said something of indecency, and Betty looked sulky. 

‘I have to do something,’ she retorted, ‘and there isn’t anything for 
anyone now, if you aren’t wed. What can you do on Sundays now? There 
aren’t any saints either.’ 

Mary knew what she meant, and what Mr. Soames meant too. She 
remembered his sermon about Sunday sports, and she was quite sure that 
nothing would be allowed while he and his kind held sway. It was also true 
about the saints. They had gone, and with them—which was what Betty 
really meant—had gone the holy days on which work had used to stop and 
festivity set in. All days were work days now except Sunday, when 
everything that Betty cared for was forbidden. There was nothing for her, 
or thousands like her, on any day—except, perhaps, at midnight in the 
churchyard. She had been tempted to it, she was saying, because there 
were too many rules; which perhaps made it less surprising that she should 
now break every rule, even of sense and decency. 

‘And, of course,’ said Betty, ‘once you’re in—’ 


A little shrug of her shoulders completed it, and Mary could guess the 
meaning. Betty had been tempted into the coven by Judith, and she had 
found rather more to it than she had expected. She could have the 
excitement she wanted, the companionship, and the relief of breaking the 
rules, but there were other things too, and not all of them pleasant, and she 
might have learned of these only when it was too late. Betty nodded, and 
admitted that this was so. 

“You do as you’re told,’ she said, ‘once you’re in. We do now, anyway.’ 

‘What do you mean by that?’ 

It was at this point that things began to slip, for Betty was talking freely 
now and had lost her sense of caution. The witches, she said, worshipped 
the Devil, and when she joined the coven she had been baptised in his 
name. She had put one hand on her head and the other on her feet, and had 
then declared that all between her hands she now renounced to him. She 
seemed to have no real understanding of what this ought to mean, but she 
certainly understood that he now had authority over her. Yet here again she 
seemed confused. She could make no distinctions between the Devil in the 
wider sense of the spirit who ruled in hell, and the devil in the lesser sense 
of the man who was his ape in the churchyard, dressed in horns and tail. To 
Betty they seemed the same, but it was at least clear that authority was 
exercised in fact by the man with the horns. He ruled the coven, and the 
Maiden was his deputy. 

Here lay the trouble; for the devil, the man with horns, had not been 
seen since that meeting on Midsummer’s Eve, and for the first week this 
had given no surprise. It was not usual for him to appear between 
meetings. But the onslaught of the rabble and the doing to death of Jennet 
had left the whole coven expecting an instant summons from their devil, 
who alone could tell them what to do, and they were frightened and 
bewildered when it did not come. Perhaps only Judith kept her wits, for 
she admitted in the end to Betty her suspicion that the man would not be 
seen again, that he had taken warning and was now thinking of his own 
safety. Betty had been shocked at the thought, but the fact remained that 
the devil was missing. Nor could they seek him out, for not one of them 
knew who he was or where to seek him. This, it seemed, was usual, since a 


coven did not choose or appoint its devil; he appeared mysteriously, and 
was sent by the Devil. 

So he had gone; and Judith, though she was the youngest member of the 
coven, was still the Maiden. She would stay so till he appointed someone 
else, and in his absence she had his full authority, which, as Betty’s 
confusions showed, rested on their fears of the larger Devil. It was 
therefore very full indeed, and Judith, to the disgust of at least the elder 
members, was only too willing to use it. She had given strict orders that 
they were to attempt nothing of their own, draw no attention to 
themselves, and act only as she directed; and she had enforced this 
rigorously. When one of the men was hesitant at something she had told 
him to do, she waylaid him in a lonely field and thrashed him soundly, and 
he was too frightened of the Devil to offer resistance. The lesson was not 
lost on the others, and she was obeyed by all of them thereafter. Betty, 
indeed, all but admitted that her own delay of a week in getting to Preston 
had been caused by Judith, who had kept her busy till then. She did not say 
how, and she did not explain why she and Judith should have left so 
suddenly in the dark of that rainswept night; and Mary, still wondering 
about that bridge, did not inquire. 

But she did learn one thing more. Judith’s insistence on returning as 
soon as she thought it safe had been due to a little more than dislike of 
kitchen life. She was returning to her coven, and she had a special cause to 
do so. At that last meeting the devil had fixed the date of the next, which 
was to be July 22"4—full moon again—also in the churchyard. This would 
be the coming Saturday, and the Maiden must see to it that everyone was 
there and that the needed food and drink was begged or stolen beforehand. 
She must also be minutely acquainted with the local news so that she 
could tell the devil anything he might need to know. It was thus high time 
for Judith to be back, and she was likely to be busy. Betty was obviously 
exempt from this meeting unless she should be back at Twelvetrees by 
Saturday, and Mary promptly told her she would not be back. She did not 
like the sound of this at all, with Soames on the alert and a full moon too. 
They could well be taken in the churchyard, all of them, and there would 
not be a hope for any of them after that. There was the rabble to think of 
too, and Judith might well be in trouble before she ever came to this 


meeting; if not, it was anyone’s guess what mischief she might be plotting, 
especially if she could get at Isobel. It was all very vague, but Mary was at 
least quite sure that she would not have Betty mixed in this. She would 
keep the girl in Preston till Saturday had gone; and if Betty was not 
grateful, she ought to be. 

Mary, indeed, had her own thoughts of returning, since it now seemed 
safe to do so. She felt entirely recovered and she would be glad to be 
among her own things again. There were the Scots to think of too, and if 
they did come to Preston she would be safer at Twelvetrees. So would Will 
and Prudence, to whom she now owed at least a return of hospitality, and 
what she had now in mind was a return to Twelvetrees and make all ready 
there so that they could come at any moment and without warning. This 
did not seem dangerous. There was a chance, certainly, of a further 
disturbance with the witches, but she would take care not to be involved in 
that, and some sort of risk could not be avoided in times like these. So she 
stayed with Prudence for another week, to let that meeting of the witches 
pass, and then, on the last Wednesday of July, she and Betty packed their 
bags and rode slowly home. 

The first thing they heard at Twelvetrees was that Judith was in trouble 
again. She had been caught in the churchyard and had escaped; and the 
hunt was up for her. 


11 
Judith in Moonlight 


Mr. Soames arrived the next morning, when Mary had barely finished 
breakfast and was trying to bring her thoughts to the house and farm. He 
had been alert enough to know already of her return, and now he was 
making what he called a pastoral visit, welcoming her home and assuring 
her that all was quiet and safe. There had been no more violence, and he 
did not think there would be any. A full four weeks had passed since 
Jennet’s death, and this had been time for tempers to cool; especially since 
he had stretched a point, overlooked her reputation, and allowed Jennet to 
be buried in the churchyard. He was earnest about it, and his intentions 
were plainly good, so she thanked him and asked him anxiously what other 
news there was. 

He began with Isobel, as if this might be a chief concern with Mary. 
Isobel was deeply ailing, and without much doubt bewitched. He explained 
about the pains in her joints and the soaking she had had in the brook, and 
Mary was careful with her answers. Mr. Soames looked grave as he said 
that the bridge had certainly been tampered with; which would be a clear 
proof of malice. Mary’s temper began to rise, and she even forgot about 
Judith. 

‘I expect it would,’ she told him. ‘And if ever a woman asked for 
malice, it’s Isobel. She’s shown enough of it herself.’ 

‘Please!’ He sounded quite startled. ‘I would not call her faultless. 
Which of us is? But she has surely some excuse—’ 

‘She’s none at all.’ She cut him short with that, and for a moment he 
seemed speechless. ‘She did more than anyone to having me at Clitheroe 
that day. You did the rest of it, and less said now the better. You'll 
remember also she flew at me like a maddened cat when I went to the 


house that day. I’ve her claw marks still on my face, and you talk of 
malice! Am I to rank her with the angels?’ 

‘Could you not forgive?’ 

‘It’s too soon, and I don’t see much example of it in anybody.’ She 
steadied herself, and felt that for once she had the better of him. ‘Malice 
or no malice, if the bridge was tampered with, that’s a human occurrence 
—done with hands. So why is she witched?’ 


‘She knows it. Those bewitched do always know it.’ He answered her 
thoughtfully now. ‘And what else should she be? It’s three weeks since she 
was in that water, and she’s nothing mended. Rather the worse, tottering 
now on sticks, scarce able to talk. She has dreams, moreover, sees Judith 
Hay—Judith pressing upon her.’ 

‘Judith, do you say?’ 

‘Are you surprised?’ 

‘Isobel was accusing me, last time.’ 

“Your memory, please! Was it not shown that it could not be you? 
Perhaps she should not have done it, but at least she drew blood from your 
face, above the breath. Which, if you had cast the spell, would have broken 
ite 

‘So I’m proved innocent?’ 

‘Of course. Which may be worth a scratch.’ 

‘Say scratches, please. But what’s this of Judith—seeing her in dreams?’ 

‘That’s common when there’s witchcraft. It’s an indication, and some 
say it’s all but proof. Each night she sees this Judith coming to her room 
with eyes of hate.’ 

‘I’m not surprised.’ 

‘Nor I. And I’m glad you—’ 

‘I meant of hate. Judith may be a witch or not, but there’s no doubt how 
her mother died and who urged them to it. /’d hate, after that.’ 

‘I’ve condemned what Isobel did.’ 

‘And so you should. But what’s this, please, of Judith? I hear a tale of 
her taken in the churchyard, then escaping.’ 

‘Not quite that. But it’s unfortunate, and perhaps it’s a blunder.’ 


Which turned out to mean that Judith had been a match for him. He had 
hoped to get her before a Justice on a charge of witchcraft, and thus have 
her sent to assize at Lancaster, which would not only be proper in itself but 
would have saved Isobel, it being well known that a witch’s power 
deserted her when she was put behind bars. There was no case known, he 
pointed out, in which a woman in jail had cast an effective spell, though 
many were known to have tried. All that was needed, therefore, was to 
have Judith committed, but there was an unfortunate difficulty. Isobel’s 
dreams were not quite evidence in law, and a Justice would perhaps not 
commit on these along. But Mr. Soames had remembered that last 
Saturday would be the full of the moon, when it was just possible that the 
witches might meet again in the churchyard. He had therefore set an 
ambush for them, hiding himself in the churchyard with the Constable and 
half a dozen trusted men. 

‘Yes?’ she said carefully. 

It had all but worked. Or had it? He was still not sure, and his perplexity 
showed plainly as he told her of it. Something had certainly been 
happening that night. The sky had for once been clear, the moon brilliant, 
and at a little before midnight Judith had come indeed to the churchyard. 
Hopes ran high, then slowly fade, for there was no meeting and no coven. 
Judith was alone, perfectly clear in the moonlight, walking slowly between 
the graves and looking keenly about her; which at midnight was odd, but 
not quite unlawful. She was not even trying to hide herself, and after she 
had been twice round the churchyard she settled on a high grave near the 
centre, where she was about as conspicuous as she could have been. Then 
she sat still, doing nothing whatever, and patience began to fail in the 
hidden watchers. A suspicion grew that she was aware of them, and was 
deliberately making fools of them, and before long they had had enough of 
it. They crept out of the ditch and rushed at her. 

But it hardly helped them. Judith had been on her best behaviour, and 
had made no difficulty in answering questions. She was looking for her 
mother’s grave, she said, which she had not yet seen. She had not found it, 
and because she was tired she was sitting for a while before continuing her 
search. She had been in hiding since her mother’s death, frightened lest 
she be attacked herself, and that was why she was making her search at 


night. It had to be in moonlight, of course—and that was all. Mr. Soames, 
who thought he knew Judith, was quite sure that it was not all, but he soon 
saw that it was all he was going to get. She stuck firmly to it, and though it 
might be unlikely it was not impossible, and it was certainly not unlawful. 
There was nothing whatever that she could be charged with, and his 
growing belief that she was slyly making a fool of him had become so 
irritating that he had made—as he now sadly admitted—a mistake. He let 
her go, instead of keeping her till morning when she could have been taken 
by force to Isobel to have the blood scratched from her face. That would 
have broken the spell, but he did not think of it in time. He let her go, and 
she had not been seen since. 

Mary breathed more easily. She could make no better sense of it than he 
could, but at least Judith had kept herself out of the worst trouble. She was 
nevertheless not so preposterously innocent as she had made herself out to 
be. Mr. Soames was at least right about that, and Mary could not help 
saying so. He looked pleased as he nodded. 

“We know too well what she is,’ he declared. ‘It’s sad, and no doubt we 
should regret it, but in some ways it’s convenient.’ 

‘How? And what’s this of a hunt for her?’ 

‘I think of Isobel, caught in this snare of evil, in pain at every 
movement. If she can’t be released in the one way, we must seek for it in 
the other.’ 

She asked another question or two, and his intention soon emerged. It 
was simply to charge Judith with lewd and immoral conduct, for which 
there was certainly some evidence. He could perhaps add charges of 
persistent and importunate begging. this, of course, had nothing to do with 
witchcraft, and she could not be sent to the assizes on such charges. But 
she could certainly be sent to Preston for some months in the House of 
Correction there; and that, since she would be safely under lock and key, 
would be as effective as the other in breaking the spell and releasing 
Isobel. It might also be good for Judith, and Mr. Soames seemed pleased 
that he had thought of it. All that was needed, therefore, was to lay hands 
on Judith and carry her before a Justice, and this should not be difficult. 
The Constable had already started the hunt for her, and he did not think 
she could keep out of sight much longer. 


Nor did Mary; and again she felt a wave of sympathy with this hunted 
girl, who was resenting what had been done to her mother. She was no 
doubt plotting what she should not, and she had perhaps become vicious 
about it, but not more so than Isobel had been; less so than the man who 
had battered Jennet to that ghastly death in the water; and less so than the 
pricker of witches at Clitheroe. It was a horror she shared with Judith. 

She found herself looking hard at Mr. Soames, and she noted that she 
did not find him a impressive as she had used to do. She had learned 
something in this last month, and her thoughts were sharpening and 
becoming her own. 

‘I see no good proof,’ she told him, ‘That Judith has ever cast a spell on 
anyone, or even knows how to.’ 

Mistress Standen!’ he had jerked upright, scandalised. ‘After what I told 
you of Isobel, seeing her—’ 

‘Isobel is a silly, vicious, addle-pated fool, and if you haven’t noticed 
that, it’s time you were told.’ 

‘In the name of God!’ 

‘Or the Devil? Which of them shows in this? But as for Judith—’ 

‘She’s a wicked as witch as is, and well you know it. Say no more, 
please, of tolerating such as she. What wickedness, what devilry, should 
we then invite? Also, there’s the Scripture. You know what it commands?’ 

‘Thou shalt not suffer—’ 

‘A witch to live. Precisely, and that’s what I’ll perform with such poor 
strength as I may be given.’ 

“Ye-es.” She nodded, and looked into his angry eyes. ‘But the greatest of 
these—is charity.’ 

‘There’s no place for charity when it’s a matter of a witch.’ 

‘No?’ Again, to her surprise, she found that she was calmer than he. 
‘Then I’d betters say no more. And as for Isobel—’ 

‘That was monstrous that you said of her.’ 

‘It’s what she’s done that’s monstrous.’ 

“You will please to keep the peace with Isobel. It’s a duty, and I require 
it of you.’ 

‘Very well. But you may note that it’s she that broke the peace, not I.’ 


‘Then mend it, pray.’ 

‘Will she?’ 

‘I believe she will. She has suffered much, and you will find her 
changed.’ 

‘There’s a need for it.’ 

‘Mistress Standen, please! After what you have said of charity!’ 

‘True.’ She almost smiled at him. ‘Ill own the thrust.’ 

‘I’m glad you do. Will you then—in charity—call upon her?’ 

‘If you wish it.’ 

“You will understand when you have seen her.’ For a moment he was 
almost diffident. ‘These are unhappy times, and we must do our best. You 
will visit Isobel?’ 

‘I’ve no wish to, but I will.’ 

He nodded, as if he were pleased with this, and then he took leave, 
striding way less briskly than he had come, like a man more thoughtful 
now. Mary sat on in the parlour, trying to make sense of him and of Judith 
in the churchyard. Then she called for Betty, who appeared so quickly that 
she must have been lurking in readiness. 

‘Betty, what happened to Judith on Saturday—at night?’ 

‘I don’t know. I’ve not seen—’ 

‘Then listen.’ 

She told her the tale of the churchyard, thinking that there could be no 
secret in what had been seen by a group of men. But of the plan to take 
Judith on another charge she was more careful. Mr. Soames had perhaps 
told of this in confidence, and for the present she thought she had better 
treat it so. But there was enough without it to set Betty looking puzzled. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said. ‘There was a meeting.’ 

‘It seems there wasn’t. So you may take a walk, Betty. A long one, if it’s 
needed. Come to me again when you’re back.’ 

‘Oh—oh yes—I will.’ 

Betty disappeared, having evidently understood what was expected of 
her, and again Mary sat in thought. Then she roused herself and called for 
a horse, her own quiet pad. If she must call on Isobel, she might as well 


get it done. She would seem more willing if she did it promptly, and there 
was always the chance of learning something. Also, it was a pleasant 
morning. 

It was close on eleven o’clock when she came to the house that had once 
been Matthew Standen’s, and she dismounted cautiously, a little 
reluctantly, well remembering her last reception here. But at least the door 
had opened, and Jane was standing waiting for her. Mary spoke bluntly. 
She was in no mood now for half-and-half. 

‘I don’t know if ’'m welcome or not,’ she announced truculently. ‘I 
haven’t been, lately, and if it’s like that II] go away.’ 

‘No. I-I’m sorry for it.’ 

‘So was I.’ She stopped, and began to see that Jane looked embarrassed 
more than hostile. ‘I think Isobel’s a fool, but I'll ask of her all the same. I 
don’t wish her ill.’ 

‘Don’t say she’s a fool. She’s—oh, you must see her. Come in.’ 

‘Very well. But tell me, do I guard my face?’ 

‘Oh, she couldn’t. Not if she would, and I don’t think—’ 

Behind her the parlour door creaked open. A groping stick appeared, 
then a foot, and then Isobel came slowly into sight. Jane moved to her, as 
if to help, and Mary stood waiting. Then she stiffened, catching at her 
breath as she saw what a cripple was holding the stick. Isobel was smaller, 
or looked it, shrunken and pulled in. She was in obvious pain, showing it at 
every move, and beads of sweat were on her forehead. Even her neck was 
gripped by it, and she winced with pain as she tried to lift her head to look 
at Mary. But she spoke impatiently to Jane, who was offering to help he. 

“You can’t,’ she said. ‘I must do it for myself, and I can.’ 

She had evidently not lost courage, and her eyes were as sharp and clear 
as ever as she looked at Mary. She seemed about to speak, but Mary could 
wait no longer. 

‘Isobel, what is it?’ she said quickly. What’s come to you?’ 

‘Witches.’ It was in the old savage tone. ‘First one and then another. Not 
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you. 
‘I’m glad you say that.’ 
‘I’ve been wanting to say it, but you didn’t come.’ 


‘T’ve been away.’ 

‘So they told me.’ She had managed to straighten herself now, and she 
was looking Mary in the eye. ‘Mr. Soames showed me—that it wasn’t you. 
It couldn’t be, after—’ 

“Never mind.’ 

‘I do mind, and I’m sorry I had to scratch you. But it did show.’ 

‘I’m glad you’re sure of it.’ 

‘Mr. Soames showed me. Now don’t wait there. I can’t stand here much 
longer. No, I must do it myself.’ 

She was again refusing help as she heaved herself slowly round, one 
hand on the stick and the other on the wainscot. Then she tottered 
painfully towards the parlour again, and Mary, beckoned on by Jane, went 
close behind, noting that the rheum was in both legs and in her back as 
well. Only the arm that held the stick seemed clear of it, and Mary could 
not remember seeing it as bad before in one so young as Isobel. But she 
had certainly seen it in the elders, and without this talk of witchcraft. 

‘A wet summer,’ she said carefully as Isobel sank gasping into a chair. 
‘And I’m told you fell in a brook?’ 

‘Fell?’ The voice rose sharply again. ‘That’s a fine word when a bridge 
is cut from under me. Didn’t you know it? I was meant to drown, and I all 
but did.’ 

‘Strangely preserved,’ said Jane. ‘That a man should be at hand just—’ 

‘Preserved for what? This!’ The answer crackled, and then Isobel turned 
again to Mary. ‘they fail in that, so they turn to this.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Need you ask? Are you mad in your unbelief?’ Her voice was 
quavering now. ‘I don’t know how Tom died—suddenly like that—but I do 
know how Matthew went—blasted by a witch in the storm that was out of 
season. And we needn’t ask who she was. I was with him when he fell out 
with her that night, and for what he said she took his life. But at least we 
made an end of her.’ 

‘Don’t speak of it—that jagged bough.’ 

‘Are your wits rotted? Water would not take her—so foul and wicked 
was she—so what else but to push her under? She’s gone, and I thought it 


was an end.’ 

‘It was, for Jennet.’ 

‘It was not. There’s eternity for her now, and just beginning. So it’s the 
young one, spawn of the hag—’ 

‘Judith?’ 

‘Who else? Bred to it, and having failed with her bridge it’s sorceries 
she’ll use. She’s well stocked in those, and she prevails. Don’t look at me 
like that. Can you believe in nothing?’ 

‘If you'll keep yourself warm and dry, and have someone to rub you—’ 

‘Dolt! Shouldn’t I know what it is? Worse each day, and seeing her press 
on me each night? There’s no hope but in God, who may please to destroy 
that witch.’ 

She was plainly at one with Mr. Soames, with a savage anger added that 
could perhaps be understood. Mary looked at her, seeing her weakness and 
the obvious pain she was in, and she still thought that warmth and some 
careful rubbing were the best cures here; those, and time for them to work 
in. At best it would be slow, and how slow might depend on Isobel. She 
would not help it if she gave up hope and sat awaiting death, which 
seemed to be more or less what she was doing. Mr. Soames was hardly 
helping and Mary gave it up. There was no point in arguing here, and she 
slipped away as soon as she could, feeling happier when she was out of 
that house and in the open air again. She rode purposefully until the track 
curved out of sight of the windows, and then she hauled on the bridle and 
began to look round her. While she was here she might as well have a look 
at this bridge she had been hearing about. 

She found it easily enough, and she sat looking thoughtfully at the 
strong new plank that now spanned the stream, resting, she thought, on 
what was left of the old one. Then she dismounted and went scrambling 
down the bank for a closer look. Some three feet of the old plank, the part 
that rested on solid ground, was still there, and its edge showed the clear 
marks of a saw. That, of course, might have been done by the repairers, but 
she did not think so. It looked too rough and unskillful, and then she 
noticed that one lower corner of wood had not been sawn at all. It had 
splintered, as if it had been cut nearly through and left with hardly strength 
enough for its own weight. It would then break at once when it was walked 


on, and this seemed likely enough; except that to saw through a three-inch 
plank, a good twelve inches wide, would be no light task for Judith, even 
with Betty’s help. It would be work for a man, and at once a memory came 
of a man in the coven who had been in trouble with the Maiden, over some 
task that she had required of him. All of which seemed to fit. There was 
nothing proved anywhere, but not much doubt either. 

There was no sign of Betty when Mary made an unhurried return to 
Twelvetrees, and it was not till early evening that she returned, looking 
tired and dusty, from the walk she had been told to take. Mary made sure 
that they were private before she asked bluntly for news. 

Betty gave it without hesitation. As one of the coven she had been able 
to learn what would have been held at the cost of life from Mr. Soames, 
but she had had to go from one to another to get it. She even had 
permission, she added, to talk of it to Mary, who was now regarded by 
Judith as safe. To a sharp question she admitted that she had seen Judith. 
Then she went on with her tale. 

There had certainly been a meeting of the coven on Saturday, but Judith, 
who had been there since the Monday, had known quite well that Mr. 
Soames and the Constable were being uncommonly active, and she had 
guessed what they might do. As the Maiden she was responsible for the 
coven until their devil appeared again, and she was by no means sure that 
he would. She must nevertheless prepare for him, and in particular she 
must obey his order for a meeting at the full moon. So she had called the 
meeting, but with a slight change of place. She had thought the churchyard 
too obvious, too dangerous in the moonlight, and she had put her coven 
into a nearby wood instead. She had further ordered them to keep quiet, 
and on any alarm to disperse at once to their homes. Then she had herself 
walked openly into that dangerous churchyard, deliberately showing 
herself to anyone who might be watching. If it should be the devil, she had 
his coven waiting. 

In fact of course, it had been Mr. Soames and the Constable, and she had 
the tale about her mother’s grave all ready for them. She had been far from 
sure that she would be released, having seen—sooner than Mr. Soames did 
—that it would suit their purpose to keep her, and when she was actually 
turned loose with no more than a kick from the Constable she had been too 


wary to return to the cottage. She was taking no risks of a change of mind, 
and she had kept out of sight, depending on the others for food and 
warnings, and she was still doing it. 

‘She’d better,’ said Mary tersely. 

She was thinking of Mr. Soames and what he now intended. Then her 
thoughts moved on, considering the mixture that was Judith. She had 
surely faults enough. A charge of immoral conduct was probably justified. 
She had all but certainly contrived that murderous trap with the bridge, 
and if she could do anything more against Isobel she was not likely to 
hesitate. She had helped her mother in innumerable rogueries, and she had 
learned that way of life. Yet now, when fate had had put her in charge of a 
coven, all of them older than herself, and at a most dangerous moment, she 
was showing a cool good sense and a fine courage. She had even outwitted 
Mr. Soames, which was no small achievement. Yet in the end he was likely 
to win. All the forces were with him, and Mary thought of it unhappily, 
knowing that her sympathy was still with Judith, who had been against the 
next post at Clitheroe and was worth something sweeter than a gibbet at 
Lancaster. 

‘Very well,’ she said, and for a moment she glanced at the window. The 
rain had come back during the afternoon, and now it was pattering on the 
glass. ‘Is Judith under cover?’ 

“Yes.” 

‘Safe?’ 

‘I think so.’ 

‘Is anyone feeding her?’ 

‘Not properly, till now. So it’Il be me, of course.’ 

Betty glanced also at the window, and then looked satisfied. Mary sat 
again in surprise, wondering how Betty could keep it secret if she had to 
slip out each day to some lonely barn that might be far away. Then the 
startling thought occured that it could not be far away, and that Betty’s 
glance at the window had been more than a general indication. One of their 
own barns lay beyond the window, and Judith had used it before she went 
to Preston. She would now be using it again. 
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That was soon confirmed. Judith was indeed in the barn, brought in during 
the day by Betty, who had had some trouble to find her. It was an 
arrangement with obvious advantages for both of them, but not for Mary, 
who was anything but pleased by the possibilities. Mr. Soames and the 
Constable were not likely to give up very easily in their search for Judith, 
and what was to be expected if they should find her in a Twelvetrees barn, 
or even learn that she had been there? Mary, indeed, did not know what the 
law might be about harbouring witches, but she hardly thought it mattered 
much. Mr. Soames seemed to make his own law, and there would certainly 
be trouble. She was unhappily aware of it, even if she was not sure what 
sort of trouble. 

Yet there did not seem much that she could do. If she ordered Judith out 
of the barn, she was likely to be tricked as obeyed, and there was 
something to be said for knowing what was happening. Beside, she could 
not do it, whatever might be said. She would help nobody to send Judith or 
anyone else to something worse than Clitheroe, and if Judith was safer in 
the barn she would have to stay in it. There was nothing to be done but 
hope for the best. 

So Judith stayed, and the next few days went quickly by. Mary did not 
see Judith—she thought it wiser not to—but she had from her, through 
Betty, a promise that while she was at Twelvetrees she would not attempt 
anything more against Isobel. But this was no more than a sop to 
conscience, Mary being quite aware by now that she had much less 
sympathy with Isobel than she was pretending to have. She remembered 
that jagged bough. Isobel was as bad as Judith, and the only clear 
difference between them seemed to be that the one did to the glory of God 
and the other for the Devil; also that Judith was a lot more likeable. The 


results seemed to be much the same and Mary brooded unhappily, 
wondering if she had got this right. 

Mr. Soames called again, sympathetic and well wishing and admitted 
that he did not yet know where Judith was. He and the Constable had found 
two places where she had been, but at each of them they had been too late. 
The bird had flown. But they were continuing, and he was sure that sooner 
or later they would have her. Mary gave him the answers that deceive 
while avoiding the direct lie, and then she tried to soothe her conscience 
by making another call on Isobel. She spent a half-hour there and was none 
the happier for it. Isobel, she thought, was worse in body and further 
depressed in mind. She was still sure she was bewitched, and she was so 
prone to see Judith in the dark that she now kept her candle burning 
through the night. She seemed to have lost all hope, and with a little more 
of this she would be settling down to die. Jane, seeing Mary to her horse 
again, admitted sadly that everything now depended on breaking the spell; 
which meant on taking Judith. Mary gave careful answers, and wondered 
what the end would be. 

Then, when she was fearing she would go mad with the endless talk of 
witches, a letter came that for a day or two jerked her out of it. It was from 
Dick Rowley, who must have used his wits to get it carried to her at such a 
time. He wrote again from Appleby, to which place, he said, they had now 
been pushed back by the Scots and Langdale’s Yorkshiremen, whom he 
described as: 


..@ roistering crew of malignants, being Papists and Episcopalians 
mixed, and all given to wine and women and the bawling of ungodly songs. 
Plunderers, too, yet stout fighters, stubborn as may be found, and knowing 
the business of it better than do the Scots, whom we find to be raw levies, 
knowing not at all the business of an army. They are plunderers worse than 
the others, and will have away not only with the sheep and beasts but with 
the very crocks and clothes of houses. Despite this they account themselves 
godly, and they will not suffer Langdale ’s men to march with them or be of 
their army. They must keep a distance and march separately, a foolishness 
that may yet deliver them into our hands. 


He went on to say that no one knew where the Scots would go next. 
Though at the moment they seemed to be in no hurry to do either. It might 
therefore be a moment for Mary to write to him, directing a letter to him 
in Harrison’s regiment if she could get a drover or the like to bear it. He 
was deeply anxious, he said, for news of her. 

The letter cheered her, even if it said less than she would have liked. 
She told herself that he was at war and naturally had his thoughts on that. 
Then she sent Betty out to learn what chance there was of a drover who 
might go near Appleby. Certainly she would write if there was a chance. 

Mr. Soames called again, and he was still without news of Judith. He 
began to wonder if she had fled away altogether. Yet her spells were still 
operating and Isobel was worse. What he had to say of her was so 
depressing that Mary was pricked in conscience again. Isobel was 
certainly her sister-in-law, even if this was something that neither of them 
much prized, and another sympathetic visit seemed a necessity now. She 
had no wish for it, and she let the Sunday go by before she told herself that 
she really must. Then she took to horse again, charged with as much 
feeling of sympathy as she could muster. 

It sharpened, becoming suddenly more genuine, at her first sight of 
Isobel, when resentments seemed to fall away and count for less. Isobel 
was not even on her feet. She was stretched on a daybed, the sweat heavier 
on her forehead, and she had a slow gasping struggle even to turn herself 
to see Mary better. Only the spirit seemed unchanged, and the beliefs she 
had of things. 

‘What did you suppose?’ she said bitterly. ‘I can’t mend against 
enchantment, and you wouldn’t either.’ 

‘Isobel, why do you suppose—?’ 

‘Disbelieving again, are you? That’s easy, on your feet. But I’m not on 
mine, and | shan’t be.’ 

‘Now please—’ 

‘Don’t rant. They’ve not found her yet, and her Devil’s work goes on. 
Let it be a lesson.’ 

‘To whom?’ 


“You, and any like you. Those fools at Clitheroe—saying his mark 
wasn’t on her! I’d have found it soon enough, and then we’d have had an 
end to her.’ 

‘I’m not here to quarrel, but the less you say of Clitheroe, the better.’ 

‘And a pretty sight you looked, so you don’t surprise me. Oh, all right.’ 
Isobel rolled painfully to a new position, and found no ease in it. ‘I’m 
sorry, and I shouldn’t have said it. /’m not for quarrels either. It’s overlate 
for that.’ 

‘It’s nothing of the sort, and you should—’ 

‘Who knows best? I’ve a voice within that tells.’ 

“It lies.’ 

‘It does not, so Il make my peace with all—even you. I’d better, if 
none can find her.’ 

Mary took her leave and went, feeling that she was doing no good, and 
could well be making it worse; and even Jane, walking out of the house 
with her, did not dispute that. She herself, she said, had done no better at 
argument, and she had come to think now that Isobel was indeed on the 
way to dying—if only because she was so sure she was. It was the belief 
that was killing her, said Jane, and then declared that it would come within 
the week unless some means could be found to get it into Isobel’s head 
that the spell was broken. Mary, with no high esteem of Isobel’s head, 
agreed politely and then brooded on it as she rode slowly home. She did 
not now believe that there was a spell at all. The cause of all this was that 
fall into the brook, for which, by the looks of things, Judith was 
responsible; but she could hardly be doing much more when she was 
confined to a barn, in fear for both life and liberty. Nevertheless, Isobel 
was getting worse. 

The thought came suddenly that there was a way of saving Isobel, and 
Mary herself could do it—merely by betraying Judith, who would be under 
lock and key within an hour. It would so cheer and hearten Isobel that she 
would no doubt recover. Her life would be saved; and Judith’s young life 
would pay for it, blotted out on a gibbet at Lancaster. Mary gritted her 
teeth and told herself that she was not going to do it. She had been at 
Clitheroe, and she was sending nobody. But she would now feel even 
worse if Isobel should die, when she could have saved her. 


But she could not think only of that. She must show a decent interest in 
other things, and some of them were pressing. There was a further alarm 
of Scots when news came that they had left Appleby and were making 
towards Kendal, from which town they would certainly go to Preston. 
This, in itself, might not have been a first concern for Mary and her 
neighbours. They did not live in Preston. But there was Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale to think of, whose men were being kept well to the east of the 
godly Scots. This might bring them through Clitheroe, and they were 
roisterers, as Mr. Soames pointed out, given to wine and plunder. He 
seemed worried as he spoke of it, and for once he did not put Isobel first. 

Then Mr. Sparrow called, the attorney of Clitheroe, whose existence she 
had all but forgotten. But Mr. Sparrow, as soon became clear, had by no 
means forgotten her. He had been busy of late with her affairs, and of these 
he now made report, telling her in his dry precise way that he had proved 
Tom’s will before the ecclesiastical court, and had duly paid the legacies it 
required. Also, in accordance with the request she had sent to him through 
Major Rowley, he had taken charge of her farm while she had been in 
Preston, and had paid all the wages and other charges. For these and the 
legacies he had obtained what was needed from a goldsmith, and he now 
presented the accounts. She thanked him, and made no mention that she 
had sent no request at all by Major Rowley. But she was beginning to 
appreciate what these men had been doing for her. 

Mr. Sparrow went his way, and then, partly because she must, and partly 
to keep her thoughts from Isobel, she gave the evening to the sheaf of 
accounts and the other papers he had brought her. She found it hard going, 
for only of household accounts had she any experience, but she kept at it, 
knowing that she must certainly get a grasp of these. Her bedtime came, 
but she still sat on, and another hour and more had passed before she at 
last sat wearily back, easier in mind and willing to leave some further 
details till the morning. 

She was tired now, yawning sleepily as she got stiffly to her feet and put 
the papers away. The room was utterly quiet, and all round her was the 
silence of a sleeping house, where all but herself had long since been abed. 
There was not even the scratch of a mouse to be heard, and she found 
herself moving on tiptoe as she put away her ink and pens and gave a last 


touch of tidiness to the room. She lighted her carrying candle, snuffed out 
the others, and gently pulled open the door. For a moment she stood 
listening, and the same silence was on the hall, telling of night, the day’s 
work done and care forgotten. She stood motionless, savouring this 
healing silence, breathing deeply as if she would take it in; and then, quit 
distinctly, she heard the scrape of a bolt and the soft shutting of a door. 

It came as a shock, breaking the illusion and telling her she was not 
alone, that someone else was astir and care not quite forgotten. For an 
instant she was irritated, and then her sense of realities came back. The 
sound had come from the back of the house, and she had already made 
some guess at it. She lifted her candle, walked to the kitchen door and 
quietly pushed it open. The candle flickered, and for a moment, across the 
dark room, she saw the glow of the banked-up fire. Then the candlelight 
flooded in, and the kitchen was as it should be, warm and quiet and empty. 
She walked quickly again she raised her candle. It was as she had guessed, 
the key turned back and the bolts released, and for another moment she 
stood in thought, half-smiling now. This must be Betty, slipping out in the 
dark to the barn across the yard, no doubt with the day’s talk and a tray of 
food for Judith. She, too, would have thought the house asleep. 

Mary nodded to herself, not disapproving, and she was careful to shut 
the kitchen door, leaving all as she had found it, as she went on tiptoe 
across the hall and up the stair to bed. She undressed lazily, tired now, and 
more than ready for sleep; but she found, when she was comfortable 
settled in bed, that sleep would not come. She could not still her thoughts 
which had suddenly turned to Judith, and she was asking herself now what 
Judith did in that barn. She had not thought of this before, merely 
accepting it vaguely that the girl was hiding in the hay and being fed by 
Betty; and now it occurred to her that this was unlikely. Judith was far too 
young and lively to do nothing for a fortnight but lie in hay, and the Devil 
could find work for idle hands. Judith was pretty well in his service 
anyway., 

Mary was restless now. Judith would certainly be up to something. Did 
she go roaming in the night, perhaps visiting the others in her coven? Or 
would she, as the Maiden, summon them to the barn? The thought of 
witch-meetings in a Twelvetrees barn was disturbing, and they would take 


some explaining if they were discovered. And how far was Betty involved? 
Where, for that matter, was Betty now, and what was she doing? She would 
certainly do as she was told, so was she now safe back in bed, or roaming 
away with Judith on some discreditable mischief? The question seemed 
urgent, and Mary knew that she would get no sleep till she had learned a 
little more of this. 

She told herself she was being silly, but she nevertheless sat up in bed, 
groping for flint and tinder-box, and with a little care and trouble got her 
candle lighted. Then she parted the bed-curtains, found her slippers and 
her warm serge nightgown, and wrapped herself tight. She was not quite 
sure what she meant to do, but she could at least find out whether Betty 
was in bed or not. Very quietly she opened the door, and for a moment she 
was utterly still, listening for any sound; and in that same moment she 
heard one. It was vague, perhaps the soft thump of something falling, but 
it was from below the stair and it made her guess that Betty was now back 
from the barn, no doubt with dirty plates and the like, and was stealthily 
putting things to rights. It was just the moment for a question or two, and 
she went down at once to the kitchen door and pushed it open. Then she 
recoiled, from what she saw. 

It was fantastic, and then horrible. A single candle burned, stuck in a 
sconce above the hearth, and it was no ordinary candle. It was of a dark 
ugly wax, all but black, and it burned in a blue flame, unsteadily, with 
some sizzling and spluttering, sending fantastic shadows leaping round the 
room. Below it, on the floor near the fire, were Betty and Judith, both on 
their knees, crouching over something that lay on the floor between them, 
half lost in shadow. Betty held a bowl of water, and Judith a piece of thick 
cloth which she had apparently dipped in water, since it was sopping wet. 
She had it folded in her hand, and she seemed to be carefully squeezing its 
so that drops of water fell, one or two at a time, to the thing on the floor. 
As she squeezed she was muttering something, fiercely and indistinctly. 

Mary stood aghast and speechless, first from surprise, then from a 
disgust that sharpened quickly as she became aware of the foul putrescent 
reek from the flame of that quavering candle, a reek of death and a charnel 
house. A guess flared in her mind, and she was sure that to these two on 


the door that Devils’ candle had a meaning. It symbolised death. And in 
the same instant a wild guess came about the thing on the floor. 

‘What are you doing?’ 

She spoke suddenly, more in anger than in hope of answer, and she 
waited for no answer. Instead she pushed forward, lifting her candle to see 
better what was on the floor, and Judith, still taken by surprise, jumped to 
her feet. Mary ignored her, and ignored too the yelp of alarm from Betty. 
Instead she stooped, spilling the hot tallow from her candle, while her 
other hand swept to the floor, snatching up the thing that lay there 
splashed with water. In the same movement she lifted it, close against her 
candle so that she could see it. 

‘It’s mine,’ said Judith. 

She stretched out to seize it, and Mary swung round, putting her back to 
Judith to gain an extra moment while she looked at what she held. It was 
the shape of a human body done in clay, very crude and rough like the first 
attempt of a child; just a squeezed-out lump of clay as the trunk, with the 
other lumps stuck on as arms and legs and head, and the whole then baked 
in a fire to set it hard and brittle. Only the trunk had been roughly shaped 
to show what sex was meant, and that had been shown beyond all doubt. It 
was of a woman, and not even a guess was needed to know her name. 

‘Give it—’ 

Judith spoke in a gasp as she pushed forward, trying to take it. Mary 
twisted away, trying to keep it, and the candle in her other hand bumped 
against Judith. It fell, quenching itself on the floor in a spatter of smoke 
and tallow, and the blue and eerie light of the other filled the room. Judith 
had a hand on the image now, and Mary held tight to its other end, twisting 
away again. For an instant they were struggling. Then they lurched, 
stumbling across each other’s legs, and between them they dropped the 
baked and brittle clay. It fell, breaking into pieces on the stone-flagged 
floor, and Judith wailed with dismay as she dropped on her knees to seize 
them. Then she flung them away. 

‘It’s broken,’ she wailed again. ‘We’d have had an end of her tonight— 
an end of her.’ 


13 
The Thing in the Byre 


There could be no doubt of it, no need to ask the meaning. Everyone knew 
that witches used images for their enchantments, and if Mary was vague 
about details she at least understood that the pieces of clay meant Isobel, 
and had probably been named as Isobel at some grisly ceremony. Isobel 
had rheums because of the water, and the rheums would therefore get 
worse as the drops of water fell on the image that represented her. It must 
no doubt be done in due form, to a proper ritual and by an initiated witch 
acting with intention, and this was precisely what she had disturbed. There 
was no need to ask. 

It meant, of course, that Judith had broken her promise to attempt 
nothing while she was in the barn, and this was a point that Mary did bring 
up next morning. Judith had by that time disappeared, so she had to ask 
Betty, who did not seem much concerned. 

‘I don’t know,’ she said easily. ‘It’s what she told me to say.’ 

‘Which was all you cared about?’ She nodded, and then abandoned the 
point, knowing that Betty would certainly follow Judith. ‘Who made that 
image?’ 

“We did.’ 

‘The two of you? And where is it now?’ 

‘I threw it away. It isn’t any good now. It’s broke, so she’ll have to start 
again.’ 

She sounded sulky about it, and it soon came out that the breaking of the 
image had broken the spell. Isobel was now released from her pains and 
rheums, and three weeks of incantations had gone for nothing just when 
they were succeeding perfectly. Judith would now have to start again, 
baking a new image and naming it as Isobel. 


‘She’ ll have hair in it this time,’ said Betty. ‘Hers.’ 

“What do you mean?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. I—’ 

“You think you’ve said too much? Then you may say a little more.’ 

After a little prodding, Betty did, being evidently of the opinion that 
Mary could now be trusted. Judith, she said, had something in reserve, 
against the chance that her spell might be frustrated or prove not strong 
enough. Not all the women in the coven were generally known to be 
witches, and three of these, acting on Judith’s detailed orders, had lately 
gone to Jane’s house. Two had knocked at the door on a pretext of begging, 
and had then pretended to quarrel between themselves, kicking up such a 
noisy scene that the whole household had been drawn into it, trying to pull 
them apart. Under the cover of this, the third had slipped in through a 
window and made for Isobel’s bedroom. She had known exactly what she 
was looking for and where to find it, a pinch of hair-combings, and she 
was away with it in less than a minute, never having been seen at all, and 
having taken so little that it would not be missed. The combings were with 
Judith the same night, and they would now be chopped fine and mixed in 
the clay of the new image, which would therefore be more than an image. 
it would in truth be Isobel, and the power of the spell would be 
immeasurably increased. There would be no escape for her this time. 

Betty seemed pleased about it, and she obviously thought well of 
Judith’s skill and knowledge. Mary thought differently. 

‘Is she to do this in my barn?’ she asked. ‘Ill have no such foul work 
here, and she may leave the thought or leave the barn. Tell her so.’ 

She spoke angrily, finding something repulsive in this stealing of hair 
and baking of images. But under it she was perplexed and worried. The 
scene last night, with the two girls grovelling with the image before that 
ghastly candle, was still alive for her, and there had been a ring of 
certainty just now in Betty’s tone as she spoke of the next attempt. 
Witchcraft seemed very close, and she was not quite sure, for the moment, 
whether she believed in it or not. Betty’s certainty was infectious, and 
Judith would have been well taught by Jennet. Mary was in two minds 
about it, liking it less and less, until the thought occurred that the obvious 


test was Isobel. If there was any truth in this, the spell had broken and she 
should be free from rheums, or at least have less of them. 

But Isobel seemed the same. Mary was there within an hour, and she 
could see nothing mended in Isobel. She was perhaps no worse, but surely 
no better. She was still in pain, still stretched on the daybed, unable even 
to turn without a gasping effort, and she was still quite sure she was 
bewitched. She was so sure about it that Mary began to harden in the other 
view, perhaps because she could never agree with Isobel. But she could 
still not help being sorry for her—and for Jane, who was caught fast with 
the care and worry of this, and with Isobel’s temper too—and when Isobel 
said helplessly for the hundredth time that nothing could save her but the 
breaking of the spell there was a difficult moment. Mary nearly said too 
much, nearly let it out that she had been in company with witches and an 
image. She checked it just in time, and turned hurriedly to sympathy and 
good wishes. 

But she was thinking hard about it as she rode home, asking herself 
what the consequences would have been if she had let it out. At the best 
she would have disclosed where Judith was, and that would have been bad 
enough. At the worst she would have incriminated herself as well, and 
Isobel would quickly have told Mr. Soames; from which anything might 
have followed. She had better be more careful in future. 

She was still reflecting on that when she rode slowly into the yard at 
Twelvetrees, and at once she was aware of something wrong. The place 
seemed crowded, with people there who should not have been, her own 
farmhands, a half dozen men from the village, her dairymaids, and the 
girls from the kitchen, all standing about and doing nothing in particular; 
and over all an odd hush, as if no one spoke but in the whisper that went 
with frightened faces. The faces had turned to her, all of them, and from 
the open door a man came pushing out whom she recognised as Harry 
Dugdall, the Constable. She was sure now of trouble, and her thoughts had 
turned to Judith. 

‘What is it, Harry?’ 

She spoke sharply to the Constable, trying hard to seem confident, and 
remembering the incident weeks ago when she had made him free Jennet 
from the stocks. He had shown some respect for her then, as the owner of 


Twelvetrees, and he might do it again if she could take the right tone with 
him. She spoke again as she saw him hesitate. 

‘What’s the trouble?’ 

‘Aye, you may ask.’ 

‘I’ve asked already, and it’s time you answered.’ 

‘Aye—’ He glanced across the yard. ‘It’s by the midden yonder. You’d 
best come and look.’ 

‘Very well.’ 

She was mystified now, not seeing what a midden could have to do with 
anything. But at least it did not sound like Judith. Then she wondered 
where Betty was. It was a moment, surely, for her to appear, if only to give 
some hint of warning, but she could see no sign of Betty. 

She dismounted, and in a puzzled and frightened silence she walked 
across the yard with Dugdall. The midden was no different from other 
middens, a foundation of brick with a heap of dung piled high on it to rot, 
but men were standing by it now, three of them, with sticks in their hands 
and an air of doing something dangerous. They had no friendly look for 
her as they stood aside to make way for Harry Dugdall. 

‘There,’ he said. ‘That’s it.’ 

She looked, and her gasp of amazement was not pretended. There was 
anger in it too, at someone’s stupidity; for what lay there on the grimy 
edging of brick was Judith’s clay image, the broken pieces roughly put 
together so that anyone would see what it was. 

“What is it?’ 

She spoke slowly, partly in the pretence that she must obviously make, 
and partly to cover her racing thoughts. She had taken it for granted that 
the damning thing had been utterly destroyed, ground to pieces or thrown 
in a well, but someone—Betty more likely than Judith—had been mad 
enough to throw the pieces here. But that must wait. What mattered now 
was how much she must know, or not know. 

‘Aye, what?’ Dugdall answered with a rumble of anger in his voice. ‘We 
don’t need to ask twice. It’s a witches’ image, that’s what it is. They prick 
pins in it, or burn it in the fire, or hell knows what, and at every prick 
there’s some poor—Can’t you see what it 1s?’ 


‘I didn’t guess it. If that’s an image, Harry, it’s the first I’ve ever seen.’ 

‘Then hope it’! be the last.’ 

‘But why is it here? Who brought it?’ 

‘I thought you might have told me.’ 

‘I can’t, so don’t be silly. Tell me what’s happened, will you? Who 
found the thing, and where?’ 

He seemed mollified now, as if he was accepting it that she did not 
know of this. He was showing some respect again as he gave her the tale. 
A lad, going to the midden, had seen the pieces and wondered what they 
were. He had asked a dairymaid, who had had curiosity enough to put them 
together. Then she had screamed, and others had come running. Mary was 
away, no one knowing where, and the terrified group round the midden, all 
in deadly fear of witches and the Devil at any moment had sent a man 
riding wildly for Mr. Soames to come at once for their protection. But Mr. 
Soames had been away too. He had ridden yesterday to Preston, and the 
alarm had gone to the Constable instead; who had gathered what men he 
could and come at once, not really knowing what to do. All he had done so 
far was to send for everyone and ask them what they knew; which, of 
course, was nothing. 

Mary felt a little easier. At least he had not been searching barns for 
Judith, and there was no sign of Betty, which might mean that she was 
doing something. She looked thoughtfully round her, seeing almost all the 
others of her people, from farm and house alike, all standing watching and 
all looking frightened, with a touch of pleased excitement added. She 
looked further, seeing the barn where Judith had been through the last days 
and perhaps was still was. if so, she was trapped. There could be no hope 
of escape while so many were standing watching, so it might be well to 
move them. Apart from which, this excited idleness was not what she paid 
them for. She turned carefully to Dugdall. 

“You’d best come to the house,’ she told him, ‘and we’ll consider what 
to do. Your men may go to the kitchen. They’ll need something now. As 
for my own people, it’s time they were back at—’ 

She stopped, disturbed by a stir and movement in the yard. Everyone 
had turned, looking towards the gate where Mr. Soames was riding in, still 
in his black with the flutter of bands at his neck. He looked across to her, 


and for an instant he lifted his tall steeple-crowned hat. Then he gave heed 
to the Constable. 

‘What’s this, Dugdall?’ he asked. ‘I had your message on return, and—’ 

‘Aye, sir. But at Preston, they said you were, and—’ 

“You can see I’m back and time too. Preston, I may tell you, is entered 
now by troops of Horse—Scots—and it was well to leave. But what’s 
amiss here?’ 

‘Why, it’s—this thing, sir. Found here, it was, and—’ 

‘God be with us!’ He was staring at it, plainly knowing at first glance 
what it was. ‘Who found it? Where?’ 

He had the details quickly, taking them in with a nod or two, and his 
lean face looked as grim as she had known it when he turned to Mary. 

“You can tell us nothing?’ 

‘No. I’m astonished that such a thing could be on the midden.’ 

‘Nothing need astonish in a place so cursed with witches. Where’s 
Judith Hay?’ 

‘Who knows?’ she answered quickly, noting that his sharp wits had 
taken him at once to what mattered. ‘She’s not been seen for weeks past.’ 

‘The greater pity. But this—’ He looked again at that pieced-together 
image. ‘We know what foul work this is for, and we know what woman 
here has lately suffered witching—aye, and still does, poor soul, in mind 
and body too. And whom should it point to but that lewd pythoness?’ 

‘Judith?’ 

‘Who else? She exceeds in malice all of them. Now—’ He looked 
carefully round the yard. ‘I accuse you of no part of this. I’ve already 
made that plain. But have you, perhaps, shown a want of care, or zeal?’ 

‘How?’ 

‘The slut hides somewhere. That we know, and we may suppose from 
this that she’s near at hand. The Lord, indeed, may have wrought through 
this evil and delivered her unto us. Have you searched your barns of late, 
and your outhouses?’ 

‘Of course not. Why should—?’ 


‘It would have been wise, perhaps, but we’ll amend it now, when there 
are many here to help.’ 

He was as brusque as ever, clearly taking it for granted that he might 
search in another’s home, and Mary knew only too well that she could not 
object. She looked round, seeing the barn beyond the yard where Judith 
was, or had been, and wondering again where Betty was. Judith, as like as 
not, was in the barn, crouching below the hay, and if she were there— 

A scream cut through her thoughts, high and shrill, coming from 
somewhere behind her, and she whirled round in a startled leap, forgetting 
Judith and the barn. Before her now were the byres, one of them fairly in 
the yard, and the other placed further back, beyond it; and from the door of 
this one Betty had suddenly emerged, screaming again as she did so, and 
then running towards them as if she were frightened for her life. Soames 
moved towards her, as if to help, but she twisted past him and flung 
herself at Mary. 

‘Oh, ma’am!’ She was half sobbing now and all but incoherent. ‘Save us 
all! It’s the Devil there, and—’ 

‘Betty! Have some sense, will you?’ A thought shot through her mind 
that Betty, as a witch, ought not to be complaining of the Devil. ‘What 
have you done?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. I—’ Betty shuddered, and then jerked round as Soames 
came close behind her. ‘Oh, sir! It’s blue fire and murder and wicked, and 
He’ ll have us all if—’ 

‘Stop it, girl. Quiet!’ He took her by the shoulders and shook her 
violently. ‘What have you seen?’ 

Again she trembled and seemed on the edge of another scream. She 
looked round her, her mouth dropping open as she saw herself hemmed in 
by the jostling crowd who had come running to learn what the upset was. 
She turned again, clinging convulsively to Mary, and then tried to speak. 
But she seemed beyond it now, and all she managed was a jerk of her head 
to that byre beyond the yard. 

‘In there?’ said Soames. ‘Then calm yourself, and fear it not at all.’ 

He turned decisively and went walking to the byre. Mary freed herself 
from clutching fingers and went hurrying after him, puzzled and 


suspicious, and quite sure that this was not like Betty. Behind her some 
others came, a half-dozen perhaps, headed by the Constable. The rest of 
them, more fearful, stayed with Betty, clustering in a tight group round her. 
But ever eye was on the byre. 

Its door was open, and Soames did not hesitate. He walked straight in, 
and Mary, following close behind him saw him look quickly round, left 
and right, up and down. The light was dim, and for a moment neither of 
them saw it. Then she heard him gasp. He recoiled, then went forward, and 
she saw it also. The byre, in these summer days, was empty of cattle, and 
at its end a stone larger than the others happened to project a little from 
the rough-built wall, making a small flat ledge; and here a candle had been 
placed, unlighted now, but clearly the one of blackened tallow she had seen 
before, that gave a blue and spluttering flame. Below it, on the cobbled 
floor, was an up-ended brick, and on the brick an image, of clay like the 
other, and surely meant as the Devil, grotesque and obscene. It was as 
rough as the other had been, merely squeezed lumps of clay, but it had 
some embellishments that must have been added after it was baked. Two 
pieces of quill, dropped into sockets, made the horns, and a trailing length 
of cord was the tail. The sexual potencies of the thing were blatantly 
shown by another quill, and as a final touch these embellishments had all 
been painted red. It was no wonder that Soames had gasped, and now he 
was looking at a piece of folded sack that lay on the cobbles before the 
image and could have been a kneeling mat. 

A noise that was not articulate came from Soames, and for a moment he 
seemed to be quivering with anger. Then he stepped quickly forward, 
snatching the piece of sack from the floor and smothering the imagine in 
it. He packed them up together, and with one high sweep of his arm he had 
the candle in the folds of the sack as well. He was winding it tight as he 
turned to the Constable. 

‘Get a hammer,’ he snapped. ‘Then break this thing to—’ 

He stopped, looking to the open door which was filled now with a group 
of watchers, all of them staring, agog with a quivering excitement and 
plainly hoping for more. Then they recoiled from him. 


‘Out!’ he flared. ‘Out, do ye hear? All of you. Who bade you in here?’ 


They ran for it, quailing before him, and for a moment he went after 
them. Then he checked, and he had himself in hand again as he turned to 
Mary. 

‘I’m sorry,’ he told her. ‘I should not speak so before you. But to find 
this here, wanton Devil-worship, the very rituals of hell, and within yards 
of your—Now what is it? 

He whirled round again, hurling the question at a man who had come 
diffidently in, and the man almost stammered his explanation. But it was 
that a stranger had come to the house, a woman on a horse, who was 
asking for Mistress Standen. Soames was courteous at once. 

‘Concern yourself no more with this,’ he said. “You’ll have duties, no 
doubt, if she visits you, and I’Il do what else is needed.’ 

‘But what will that be, please?’ 

“Make an end of what we’ve found. Then seek out her who had it, and 
by God’s good grace make an end of her also. Dugdall, where’s the 
hammer?’ 

Dugdall went running, and for an instant Mary tried desperately to 
collect her thoughts. There were too many of them now, all jostling 
together in her mind. One train of thought was asking what this image was, 
who had put it there, and why. Another was of this woman in the yard, of 
whom she knew nothing and could guess nothing. She hardly even cared, 
and it would be hard to compose herself for being polite. But most of her 
thought was of Betty, who was a witch and who would not scream at an 
image of the Devil, who would not betray its presence, and least of all to 
Soames. Betty, in short, was upside down, doing all the things she would 
never do, and not one grain of sense did there seem to be in anything. 
Thoughts went round and round, and suddenly Mary was suspicious. She 
was too confused, and Soames perhaps too confident, to think this out, but 
there could be more to it than met the eye. 

‘Do you not go to her?’ said Soames. 

‘Oh—of course.’ 

He obviously meant this woman on a horse, and she tried hurriedly to 
pull her thoughts into proper shape to receive a stranger. She steadied her 
breath and even managed a fleeting smile. Then she stepped out of the 


byre, and at once her thoughts were back with witches. Everyone was with 
Betty now, all pressing round her and listening eagerly to something she 
was saying, perhaps the tale of her discoveries in the byre, and Mary’s 
suspicions grew. Then Dugdall came hurrying across the yard with a 
hammer. 

‘Good,’ said Soames from somewhere behind her. ‘At once, now.’ 

‘Mary!’ said a voice in front of her. 

It was Prudence Rigby. She had dismounted now and had come suddenly 
into sight, leading her placid horse round the group who where listening to 
Betty. She explained herself quickly. 

“You did say I might come, she said, ‘and I had to. Will said I must. It’s 
the Scots. They’re in Preston now, some of them.’ 

“Yes, I—I heard of it.’ 

Soames had said it, and it made her think of him again as a noise broke 
out behind her. She looked round and saw him battering at that image with 
the hammer, pounding the thing to powder. Then he turned to the broken 
pieces of the other image, and in the same godly fury he reduced them to 
nothing, Prudence, seeing him at this, and noting his bands and black, 
stared blankly. 

‘What’s this?’ she asked. 

‘Upsets, and I'll tell you later. About witches.’ 

‘Oh? How is Judith?’ 

‘Don’t speak of her—before these.’ 

Mr. Soames came walking courteously to them, the hammer still in his 
hand. Mary had to explain, and he nodded in approval. 

“You do well to come,’ he said to Prudence. ‘I myself left Preston this 
morning, and for the same cause. Be welcome here.’ 

‘Thank you. But what will come of it, in Preston?’ 

‘We do not know. God’s purpose is not revealed, and even our duty is 
uncertain. But that is for Ministers, and it need not touch you. I’m sure 
you will be cared for.’ He turned authoritatively to Mary. ‘You’ll wish to 
see to it, so do not stay for me. I can order what’s needed.’ 

‘But what is that?’ 


‘The search I spoke of, that shall leave no witch not found—nor suffer 
one to live.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

She could make no objection. It would be futile and dangerous, and he 
was right, too, that she must see to Prudence, who had made the long ride 
from Preston. But the thought chilled of Judith taken now. 

She nodded, then called to the stable boy to loose the travelling bags 
and see to the horse. Soames moved quickly to the group round Betty and 
gave crisp orders, sending the women back to the kitchen and dairy, 
bidding the men find stick and be obedient to the Constable. He looked 
carefully round, and seemed to be considering the barns. Mary moved to 
the door, and then caught sight of Betty. Prudence had lingered with the 
horse, and there was a chance for a quick word. 

‘Where’s Judith?’ 

‘Gone, if I know her.’ For an instant Betty glanced at the byre, and 
something like a grin was on her face. ‘She’d plenty of time, when they 
were all looking at me.’ 

‘Betty!’ 

‘And Soames like the rest of ’em. She said he’d gawk as daft as any.’ 


14 
The Miracle 


For the moment she had to put even that aside and be a hostess only. 
Prudence was tired after her ride, and she looked worried too. So she must 
be seen to and made welcome, given a supper and the room that was ready 
for her, and that meant getting things in hand again and making it clear to 
these excited chattering girls that a little upset with images was no excuse 
for stopping work for ever. Mary went about it vigorously, and with special 
attention to Betty, but it took a little time, and she was disturbed before 
she was at the end of it by the reappearance of Mr. Soames. He came into 
the house to her, looking grim and determined. The bird had again flown, 
he said, but in the barn they had found clear traces of her, a mug and a 
spoon, and—damning evidence of what she had been doing there—a little 
heap of unbaked clay. 

‘I doubt she’ll get far,’ he declared. ‘I’ve sent Dugdall after her with 
every man who’s handy, and they’re to comb the whole neighbourhood. 
You'll forgive me for taking your men from their work?’ 

Again she had to, though she was hardly pleased about it. But her own 
position was too delicate for argument, as he quickly made plain. 

‘It’s unfortunate,’ he told her, ‘that you kept no sharp eye on what was 
happening here. A little more zeal would have put a stop to this.’ 

‘One can’t think of everything.’ 

‘Perhaps not, but with witches we must think of all we can. You 
understand what she was doing in that barn—what that image was?’ 

‘The Devil, surely?’ 

‘Surely indeed, but I meant the other, the broken one—though I do not 
see why it was broken. She had not finished her work.’ 

“You mean—Isobel?’ 


‘Who else? By maltreating that image the sorceress was maltreating 
her, and we know the consequence. I have feared for her life.’ 

‘And with the image broken—she may recover?’ 

‘I pray so.’ 

‘But specially—’ She was concerned now to be rid of him, to occupy 
him with something elsewhere. ‘Specially if she’s told of the image 
broken. That should hearten her.’ 

‘Hearten?’ He spoke sharply and with a quick change of tone. ‘It should 
indeed, and | had not thought of it. I, too, had not thought of everything, 
and she must know at once that the spell is gone. it could make all the 
difference. You’ll forgive my leaving you?’ 

‘Indeed I will.’ 


He went away at once, plainly concerned to take hope and peace of mind 
to Isobel, and Mary promptly forgot him. She was pleased that a problem 
that had seemed insoluble had now been solved, but this was not the time 
to think of it. What she wanted was a word alone with Betty, to learn where 
Judith was, but Betty was now upstairs, warming sheets for Prudence, and 
there was nothing to be done but wait; and be thankful, perhaps, that they 
had not caught Judith—yet. 

Then came supper, and Mary was eager to talk of all this, to tell 
Prudence about it and hear what she had to say, but Prudence thought 
otherwise. She was not, at this moment, much interested in witches, or 
even in upsets in the yard and the sight of a Minister pounding with a 
hammer. She had her own worries, and they were filling her mind. She 
meant to talk of these first, and there was no stopping her. All through the 
last week, she said, reports had been coming in of the Scots moving south. 
On Saturday they were at Garstang, and said to be plundering there, and at 
last, at noon yesterday, the first of them had come riding into Preston. 
They were not many, a thousand or so of Horse as an advance guard, but 
they were enough to prove the tales of plunder true. Mary, with half her 
mind still on Judith, tried to speak with a proper sympathy, and Prudence 
cut her short. The plundering, she said brusquely, had been a blessing. 
Mary blinked at her, not making sense of this. 

But Prudence had noticed nothing. She was thinking only of Will, who 
was a royalist, and what she meant was that the plundering had kept him 


from doing something silly. His workshop had been invaded that 
afternoon, she said, by a horde of these Scots, all in search of shoes, and 
when they had taken every pair he had they had demanded that their 
existing shoes be soled. He and his men had been hard at that till dusk, 
working under a threat of swords, and when it was done there was not a 
penny paid for anything. He had been so annoyed that he had refused to 
join these Scots, as he might otherwise have done. Not even to restore the 
King, he said, would he join that pack of thieves. 

Prudence went on and on about it, and Mary’s thoughts went back to 
Judith, who was seventeen, and could be crouching now in a ditch with a 
line of men approaching. Will was in danger, said Prudence. He had 
packed her off this morning to Twelvetrees, talking about her safety and 
refusing to hear any argument, but he could not be persuaded to come with 
her. He had said he must stay with his men and his workshop, but she had 
not believed him. He was thinking, she declared, of Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale, who might also come to Preston and call for men to join him— 
and Will had never had any sense. 

Prudence said that again, and she was coming to it for the third time 
when Mary cut her short. She could bear no more of it, and she said 
bluntly that things were getting desperate and she needed advice—now. 
Prudence looked startled, then concerned, and she even admitted that Will 
was not in trouble yet. So he could wait a little, while she heard about 
Mary. 

She heard it in full, sitting very quiet and attentive, and seeming to give 
her full mind to it. She asked a question or two, and ended by looking 
horrified. 

‘Have you been mad?’ she asked. 

‘Aren’t they all mad—here? But what else could I do?’ 

“You could have been rid of Judith.’ 

‘How? Betray her?’ 

‘I suppose you couldn’t. But if they take her—’ 

‘Don’t talk of it.’ 

“You asked me to.’ She looked into Mary’s troubled eyes, and then her 
tone changed. ‘Perhaps they won’t, just yet.’ 


‘They must, in the end.’ 

‘It’s now that matters, and she isn’t without friends. She has the whole 
coven at command. But all the same—’ 

*Yes?’ 

“You must hope she gets away, and then stays away.’ 

‘Stays?’ 

“Yes. If she hangs about here they’I] have her in the end, as you’ve said, 
and the only safe thing is for her to go and not to come back. Live 
somewhere else, I mean. Then they’ll forget her, and this will die down. 
How of this Isobel woman? Does she mend at all?’ 

‘How do I know—yet?’ 

‘Then find out. Because if this news cures her it will let tempers cool. 
Things may be easier.’ 

‘T’ll go there tomorrow.’ 

‘I may come with you, just to learn what she’s like, but the main thing is 
to get Judith away. Then keep her away.’ 

It was near ten o’clock when Prudence took herself off at last to bed, 
and Mary breathed a sigh of relief. She had been waiting since the 
afternoon for a quiet word with Betty, and now she lost no time about it. 
She took care to talk in the privacy of her own bedroom, and with the door 
carefully shut, but then she wasted no words. 

‘What of Judith?’ she asked bluntly. 

‘Oh, she slipped off,’ came the easy answer. ‘I knew there’d be trouble, 
when they found those bits of clay, so I ran out to ask her what to do. I had 
to wait my chance, of course.’ 

And what did she say?’ 

‘Damned me for a fool—not breaking the bits. Then she said put up the 
candle there in the byre, and Old Horny. She had him in the barn with her. 
So I did, and they all ran to look and she ran out. That’s all.’ 

‘I hope so. Where will she have gone?’ 

‘She hasn’t gone.’ 

‘What!’ 


‘She said she’d be safer not. Soames is so sure, she said. So she just hid 
for a bit while he made sure she wasn’t in the barn, and then she slipped 
back.’ 

“You’re telling me she’s there now?’ 

‘That’s right. Very comfortable.’ 

Then you can tell her to stop being comfortable. She must go away and 
stay away.’ She tried to collect her wits and remember what Prudence had 
said. ‘She must go away, a long way off, or they’ Il have her in the end. She 
must not even come back here, not for years to come.’ 

She explained it as fully as she could, going over it a second time, 
stressing what the end must be—perhaps for all of them—if Judith stayed, 
and Betty was looking less happy at the end of it. She had apparently 
grasped the point. 

‘T’ll tell her,’ she said slowly. ‘I’ve taken her supper.’ 

‘Then for pity’s sake be careful. And see you do tell her—hard.’ 

Betty reported on that the next morning, when Mary was beginning to 
dress after a night hat had not been of unbroken sleep. She had been awake 
for half of it, going round the whole thing again and again and seeing no 
further into it, and she was feeling a long way below her best when Betty 
came bouncing in with a fine pleased look of health and strength. 

‘She says she’ll go,’ she announced cheerfully. ‘She says it’s what she 
was thinking herself, so she’ll just wait a day or two to let things quiet, 
and then she’ II be off.’ 

‘Day or two? Does she know it’s a full moon at the end of this week?’ 

‘Oh yes. But—’ 

‘Betty! You’re not saying, are you, that you’ve another of your witch 
meetings this moon?’ 

‘No.’ Betty shook her head sadly. “He’s left us. She’s sure he has. Or he’s 
dead.’ 

“Who is? What do you mean?’ 

‘Horny.’ 

Betty came out with it slowly, and the gist of it was that the man who 
was the coven’s devil would not appear again. Judith was now sure of it, 
and she did not believe he had been caught and taken up. They would have 


heard of it if he had, for he must necessarily be a man living not very far 
from the coven, and the whole neighbourhood would have been talking of 
such an arrest. So he must be thinking of his own safety. Either that or he 
had died, and it hardly mattered which. They could not perform their 
rituals without a devil, so the coven was, in effect, suspended until another 
devil should appear; and this, in the present dangerous state of things, was 
not likely to be just yet. There might be years to wait, and Judith, as the 
Maiden, was now responsible for the coven. 

‘Yes,’ said Mary disgustedly. ‘And a very pretty fellow he is, this devil 
of yours. He treats you like that—what he did to Judith, and the way he 
used his whip on the rest of you—and when it gets dangerous he dives into 
his hole and stays there. Leaving it to Judith, at seventeen. What a man!’ 

‘He’s dead. It’s what Judith thinks.’ 

‘Then who’s been buried?’ 

She flung it angrily, thinking that this, too, would have been known in 
the neighbourhood, even as an arrest would have been. For this had not 
been a man of the common sort. He must have had some qualities beyond 
his tyranny and lust. Keen wits would be needed, and the ordered mind 
that could master a ritual, confidence, too, and the resources that could 
procure and hide that tail-and-horns costume. He had been more than a 
labourer, and who, of the higher sort, had died since that meeting in the 
churchyard? She could think of no one, and she was turning to Betty again, 
dismissing this whole foul matter from her mind, when a thought came 
shooting in that for the moment flung even Betty from her mind. There 
had, of course, been one—and only one. There had been Matthew Standen. 

‘She says we must give up,’ said Betty. 

‘Give—’ 

She had not grasped it. She did not know what Betty was talking about. 
It was preposterous, a wicked slanderous thought for anyone to have. 
Mathew had been cold and hard, fearing God above all, Isobel in breeches, 
and she wrenched her thoughts back instantly to Betty. 

‘What’s this?’ she asked, and heard her voice sound angry. ‘Give up 
what?’ 


It meant the coven, and Betty seemed sad again as she explained it. 
Judith said they must give up. They could do nothing of use without a 
devil, and their own safety now required that they must for a time stop 
everything. She had told them so, and in the Devil’s name she had made it 
an order. So she was now free to go. 

‘Go where?’ 

She had lost the thread of it again, turning away to stare at the wall as 
she remembered the God-fearing eyes of Matthew Standen. She had 
thought more than once, and had had to keep it most strictly to herself, 
that she could see something that was not quite godly in those dark— 

‘Away,’ said Betty. ‘What you said.’ 

‘Oh, yes. Of course I did.’ 

She made herself come back, made herself attend to it as Betty began to 
sound aggrieved. Judith, she explained patiently, had also decided that she 
had better go away, and she was now free to do so. If there had been a 
devil, she would not have dared to go without his leave, but now she could. 

‘And a good thing too, said Mary, ‘if she’ll stay away when she’s gone. 
But what about you, Betty?’ 

‘She says I’m to stay, if you want me.’ 

‘I do. But I meant, are you going on as a witch? Or have you sense 
enough to leave it while you can?’ 

‘What’s the use? I can’t do spells, like the others. They never seem to 
work for me. So if there isn’t any sport—’ 

‘Meaning something worse, at those meetings?’ 

‘Oh, all right. But there’s nothing these days except what Soames likes 
—and that’s his own tongue, mostly.’ 

‘Stop it, Betty. But P’1l be glad indeed to see you out of this. And as for 
your devil dying—if he did—you can call that a blessing and thank God 
for it—if you still know what that means. But tell Judith she’s not to linger 
here. Two days at most, and then she’s to be gone.’ 

Mary went downstairs feeling confused again by all this, but happier for 
it—or for all of it except one lingering thought. But if Judith could be got 
safe away, and would stay away, and if the witch coven would stop its 
meetings, there could be better hope for everyone, and not only for Betty. 


They would all be safer, and Mr. Soames might be easier to deal with. So 
might Isobel. Which reminded her that she was to call on Isobel this day to 
see if she was mending now that the spell was broken; or now that the 
image was. 

She made the call that afternoon, with Prudence, and they were startled 
by what they found. Isobel was not merely better; she was out of the house 
and walking, and there seemed to be no doubt at all that it was the news of 
the broken image that had wrought this miracle. Mr. Soames had come 
with his news the previous night, hot-foot from Twelvetrees, and the effect 
on Isobel had been immediate. It had transformed her. She was even more 
sure of these matters than he, and she changed in a moment from one 
inexorably doomed to one miraculously released. She saw it as the direct 
intervention of God, who had chastened her with tribulations but had at 
last declared it to be his will that she should live. So live she would, and in 
his praise and glory she would devote herself to executing his vengeance 
on those who had forsworn his ways and wrought with charms and images. 
She had struggled to her feet, declaring that already the pains were leaving 
her, and she had joined fervently with Mr. Soames in the ninety-fourth 
Psalm, which they had sung triumphantly together. Then she had taken 
herself to bed, climbing the stair unaided, and for the first time in weeks 
she had found unbroken sleep, and not a sight of Judith in dream or 
waking. Now, said Jane, she was out walking, and she had been herd to say 
something of riding tomorrow if this mercy should continue. 

Jane looked bewildered as she told all this, and she seemed to think that 
Isobel was mad. She would heed no one but Mr. Soames, but he would be 
away to Blackburn tomorrow to consult with other Ministers about these 
Scots, and Isobel would then do as she pleased. She would certainly go 
riding if the wish so took her, and Jane thought it plain madness in her 
condition. 

So did Patience, as they rode home together, and Mary answered that 
she cared very little whether Isobel was mad or not. What mattered was 
her threat of executing vengeance on Judith, on which she was likely to be 
even madder. But she had better be taken seriously, and Judith should be 
sent off this very night before some further trouble rose. 


So Mary said, but she found that it was not so simple. Judith had no 
name for being biddable, and Betty, slipping into the barn with that 
message, brought back the answer that Judith could—or would—not go 
tonight; she must stay till the next night. 

‘There’s something she must wait for,’ said Betty. ‘I don’t know what, 
but shell go tomorrow certain. I think she’s been scrying.’ 

There was nothing to be done about it, as an exasperated Mary soon saw. 
Judith could not be forced from the barn if her presence was to be kept 
secret at all, and if she was determined to have another night she would 
have it. But the moon was glowing bright, and it was only five nights from 
full. 

Prudence was despondent the next morning, worried about Will. She 
had expected a letter, and she waited anxiously through the morning for 
someone to come riding in. But there was nothing, and Mary, who had 
some affairs in the village to see to, suggested in the afternoon that 
Prudence should walk in with her. It might take her mind from Will for an 
hour and make her think of something else. 

It made them both think of something else. The village seemed oddly 
quiet when they came to it. There was not a man in sight, and the few 
women who could be seen were either the elderly or those with young 
children. Three quarters of the people seemed to be elsewhere, and Mary, 
suspicious now of everything, promptly asked questions. She asked again, 
more sharply, and someone said Isobel Grimshaw; which turned out to 
mean that Isobel had appeared in the village an hour ago sitting a horse; 
sitting it, indeed, with difficulty, but nevertheless sitting it. There was 
nothing wanting in Isobel’s courage, or in the strength of her beliefs, and 
she had soon made her purpose plain. She had come to rouse the people, as 
she had roused them once before into killing Jennet, but this time, of 
course, it was Judith she had in mind. She had been fanatical about it, and 
a crowd had quickly gathered round her as she sat her horse in the middle 
of the green and all but preached a sermon on a text from the sixty-ninth 
Psalm: Let their habitation be desolate and let none dwell in their tents. It 
was the sort of sermon they were used to, and excitement quickly grew. 
Then tempers began to rise and she went ranting on about the witchcrafts 
of Jezebel and the abominations of Manasseh the son of Hezekiah. She 


knew how to pitch it for them, and the end of it had been that they all 
trooped off with her so the lonely cottage that had once been Jennet’s and 
must now be Judith’s. Their purpose was to burn it and all that was in it, 
that it might never again be the house of iniquity where evil was born and 
practiced; which had been the meaning of her text. 

There was nothing that could be done, no one who could interfere today. 
Mr. Soames was in Blackburn, and Major Rowley was—where? Mary 
wondered, and then brought her thoughts back to Judith, who at least was 
not in the cottage. Nor was she likely to be. She was to go away tonight 
and stay away, and the cottage, with whatever trifles were within it was 
therefore lost to her. It’s burning could make little difference, and Isobel 
might have found a worse outlet for her temper than the destruction of that 
verminous ruin. It would be best to ignore all this and tell nothing of it to 
Judith. 

She said as much to Prudence as they turned about and made for home 
again, and Prudence agreed without much interest. She could not be 
concerned for a cottage she had never seen, and she lost the last shred of 
interest when they were back at Twelvetrees and found that a lad had 
ridden in with a letter from Will at last. Prudence ripped it open on the 
instant, with the comment that it was a short one. It said that he was safe 
and well, with no more Scots in his workshop, though their Horse 
continued to pour into town. Their Foot, he added, were expected 
tomorrow, some twelve thousand of them. That was all. But the letter had 
yesterday’s date, Tuesday the 15", so its tomorrow must mean now, this 
very afternoon. 

‘Then God keep him safe,’ said Prudence. 

‘Amen to that. But have you thought of answering? Is that boy still 
here?’ 

It turned out that he was, and he was quickly bidden to stay till there 
was a letter for him to carry back. Mary found ink and paper. Prudence cut 
herself a pen and settled down to write, and Mary sat by the window, 
careful to make no disturbing noise. She pushed the window open, and for 
the moment she was content just to sit, to relax and think of nothing. 
Behind her she could hear the scratch of the quill, and in front of her, 


outside the house, a faint murmur of voices. She began to wonder whose 
voices. 

Then she was no longer relaxing. she was sitting up and listening 
intently. These were certainly voices, a medley of voices, men’s and 
women’s together, and they were no longer faint. The noise was growing 
steadily louder, coming towards the house, from somewhere beyond the 
gate; and a man’s voice lifted above the others in an angry shout, gave her 
the first chilling hint of what this was. She slipped quickly from the room 
and ran across the yard to see. 


Her guess was right. A rabble of people, forty or fifty of them and a 
swarm of children too, were coming up the lane, shouting and booing, and 
plainly intent on mischief. Most of the men had stick, a few had 
pitchforks, and one a gleaming pike, as if he had been lately to the wars. In 
the midst of them she could see Joe Hindley, the parish clerk, who seemed 
to be carrying a bible as if to give a touch of godliness to this, and at this 
side walked a man with a heavy hammer. A chorus of shouts, raucous and 
angry, rose at the sight of Mary by the gate, and somebody flung a stone 
that went cracking against the wall at her side. More shouts followed and a 
roar of excitement, and who these people were was now an easy guess. 
Isobel had roused them to wreck and burn that cottage, and now, maddened 
by that, they had come to where the witch was hidden. They would know, 
of course, of yesterday, of the images and the traces found in the barn, and 
they were plainly in a dangerous mood. Isobel, indeed, was not to be seen, 
but neither was Mr. Soames, with his authority and sense of order; he was 
in Blackburn this day. 

More stones came hurtling, and Mary retreated hastily to the house. 
Girls who had been peeping from the kitchen and dairy disappeared 
quickly. So did the stableman. But for the moment they were not molested. 
The crowd seemed to have it in their excited heads that they had come to 
the barn, and they meant to do to it what they had done to the cottage. 
Shouts rose up of ‘Witch!’ and ‘Murderer!’ Then, in a woman’s voice, 
high and shrill, came the cry of ‘Joe, where’s your torch?’ and behind her a 
man went leaping in a frenzy as he held his torch high to be seen, dry 
twigs tied together and dipped in tallow. It needed only to be lighted, and 
at once some others flung open the kitchen door that he might take it to the 


fire. He plunged in, and the others did not wait for him. They went 
streaming towards the barn. 

Then Mary blundered. She was so roused by this wanton burning that 
was threatened of her barn and hay, and perhaps of her house as well, that 
she forgot all else. She left the door and went pushing forward, meaning to 
confront them and speak her mind, and at once she regretted it. Not all of 
them were thinking only of the barn. Some remembered her at Clitheroe, 
and were ready to call her a witch again. A half-dozen of them were round 
her as soon as she was seen, and their wild shouts of ‘Witch!’ set others 
turning quickly. She hesitated, and at once some maddened woman slapped 
her face. She recoiled, gasping from the sting of it, and before she could 
collect herself she felt her arm seized by wrist and elbow and then twisted 
behind her back. A howl went up as a second man seized her other arm, 
and cries of ‘Witch!’ seemed to come from everywhere. She twisted 
round, seeing the man with the torch come hurrying from the kitchen with 
the blazing twigs held high. The howl rose again, exultant as he went 
running to the barn to press the torch against the hay. The men who held 
her pushed her forward, and she tried for a moment to resist. Then a shriek 
of laughter came from all of them as a man behind her used his boot. She 
plunged convulsively forward, remembering now that she was not the only 
one in trouble. Judith had refused to go. She was somewhere in the barn, 
where already the smoke was rising from the hay. 


15 
Fire for a Witch 


Then it happened quickly. There was no way out for Judith except through 
the one wide doorway of the barn, and this faced the yard. She was 
therefore bound to be seen, but she had no choice. She must run for it or 
burn, and she appeared suddenly at the edge of the doorway, twisted round 
it, and was away at once, running madly for the corner of the barn and the 
open fields beyond. The speed of it took everyone by surprise, and it was 
clear that if she could once win the corner she would take a deal of 
catching. But luck was not with her. Someone hurled his stick at her, and it 
fell just short, then rebounded between her legs to send her sprawling on 
the ground with half the breath knocked out of her. Then it was hopeless, 
and they had her before she was even on her feet again. 

The noise was frightening now, and a delirium verging on madness 
seemed to grip the crowd. this was more than they had dreamed of, but 
with their triumph had come fear—fear of the living witch who could hurt 
and blast and perhaps even kill them, as an empty barn could not have 
done. They were roaring now, some one thing and some another, and the 
boldest of them rushed at her, screaming and scratching, so that before she 
was even on her feet again she had blood running down her face and her 
clothes ripped from her shoulders. Mary, still held tight by the men, could 
do nothing for her, and she knew that she would be wiser not to try. 

Then, from the crowd, somebody emerged as a leader for the moment. 
He pushed himself into the seething group round Judith, and the others 
made way for him, perhaps glad to be told what to do. He grabbed her by 
the hair, jerking her to her feet so that all could see her. 

‘Fire for a witch!’ he bawled. ‘Are you ready with it, Joe?’ 

‘Trying,’ said Joe, stepping back with his burnt-out torch. ‘Stuff’s too 
wet.’ 


Lift it a bit. Who’s with us?’ 

The roar said that all of them were with him, as forgetful of law as he 
was, and as willing to make an end by fire of the witch they feared. The 
man shouted orders, and some ran to the stable for odds and ends of bridle 
rope. They came hurrying back, and then he gave an eye to it himself 
while Judith was tied tight and fast. Mary, goaded out of endurance by the 
horror that was coming, tried again to struggle free, and was promptly tied 
to her own gate, where she could be no trouble to anyone. It was the half of 
Clitheroe again, and she could do no more than twist her head helplessly 
and then look down on Judith who was lying now in the mud, muttering 
venomously as she waited for the fire. 

But the fire was slow. It seemed to be growing less, not more, and there 
was no need to ask why. In the wet summer they had had to lead the hay as 
best they could between the rains, and what was in the barn was far from 
dry. It was not, of course, dangerously wet, or they would not have led it at 
all, but it was damper than hay in a barn should be, and Joe was having 
some trouble to make it blaze. It would flare to the heavens if the fire 
could only take hold and make a glowing heart, but it was a long way yet 
from that, and Joe was looking discouraged. He soon had advice in a score 
of voice, and then a man sent running to the kitchen to fill a bucket with 
blazing coals. Someone called after him to bring the bellows too. 

Mary twisted again against the gate, thinking she might at least see 
Betty, who might, imaginably, be doing something somewhere. But there 
was not a glimpse of Betty, and quickly she brought her attention back as 
men advanced on the tied and helpless Judith. There was a cliff of baled 
hay in the barn, and at the foot of it a further mound where Joe had spilled 
a bale and forked it lose as kindling. Judith, cursing and spitting now was 
picked up as if she had been a bale of hay herself, and tossed to the top of 
the cliff, where she lay prone and helpless, sinking a little into the groove 
between two bales. A man reached up and pulled her forward so that her 
feet hung over the edge, above the loose hay. Then he pulled her shoes off. 

‘Judith Hay!’ he bellowed. ‘Looks it, too.’ 

A roar of laughter greeted his joke, and then a seethe of excitement 
gripped them as a man with the bucket came pushing through with the 
glowing flickering coals from the kitchen fire. The shrieks rose to 


madness as he flung them into the loose and tangled hay. Joe pressed down 
with a pitchfork, and smoke came billowing up, with a crackle of flame 
beneath. 

Mary shut her eyes, unable to look at this, yet finding a sickening 
fascination in it too. She was shaking with horror as she thought and tried 
not to think, of what was being done to the young and living Judith, yet the 
urge to watch was growing upon her, as if this lust of cruelty was coming 
to her from the crowd. She was still fast to the gate, unable to run from the 
sigh of it as she might have done, and she wanted to open her eyes, at least 
for one look. The howling of the crowd was in her ears, continuous now 
with frenzy in it, the women shrieking and the men seemed to bay like 
hounds. Then it changed in tone, became louder, shouts blended with it, 
and suddenly, with her eyes still shut, she knew that it was different. 
Somebody brushed past her, and another, and a new alarm shot through her 
as she opened her eyes to see. 

She hardly believed it. The people were surely in flight, jostling each 
other to escape, thrusting through the gate and running wildly, left or right, 
along the length of the barn. Behind her the screaming was of fear, and 
when she twisted her head she saw the yard filled with horsemen, men in 
steel caps and long buff coats who were drawing their swords as they 
poured through the entering gate. Their leader, a tall young man with a 
lean handsome face that at a better time might have looked good- 
humoured, was almost across the yard before the billowing smoke drifted 
the other way to give him a sight of Judith, still on the bales of hay and 
struggling vainly against the knotted ropes. For an instant he was standing 
in his stirrups, and Mary saw his lips move in whet might have been an 
oath. Then he was out of his saddle, sword in hand and running to the gate 
where the last of the crowd were pushing through to escape. He used his 
sword on them, the stinging flat of it to send them leaping from his way, 
and he spared one short second for a glance at Mary, held fast to the gate. 
Then he was through, kicking the blazing hay aside with his riding-boots, 
and stretching up to Judith with his length of arm and leg. She seemed 
somehow to fall into his arms, and he held her in both of them as if her 
weight were nothing. 


‘Saints preserve you!’ He had a deep strong voice with something of a 
chuckle in it, and he could be heard at last as the yard grew quieter. ‘What 
do they do to you?’ 

‘Let me loose,’ whispered Judith, and her young voice seemed pathetic 
and appealing now. ‘Don’t let them come.’ 

‘That we won’t,’ came the answer, hearty and reassuring. ‘Always here 
to help, when they’re as pretty as you.’ 

He looked sharply round him, with Judith’s slim shape still lying in his 
arms, and then he jerked his head at a half-dozen of his men. 

‘Another one there,’ he said abruptly, and with a glance at Mary. ‘Cut 
her loose. The rest of you to that hay. Use your boots on it, and then some 
water.’ 

He was obeyed at once, and in another minute Mary found herself in the 
yard again, walking stiffly, and feeling dazed and bewildered by all this. 
She looked round her, trying to make sense of it, and the yard seemed full 
of horses. Some of the riders were standing round, and others were 
trooping back past the barn, sheathing their swords as if they had just 
chased away the last of the rabble. Judith was lying in a tangle of cut rope, 
and the leader of these men was in one knee next to her, with a hand 
slipped under her shoulders. Betty, who had somehow appeared, was 
hovering anxiously by, and in the doorway of the house stood Prudence, 
looking more bewildered than anybody. Then she saw Mary and came 
running to her. 

‘Are you safe?’ she burst out. ‘What was it, with all that—?’ 

‘Mad. They’d have killed her.’ 

‘Who? I was writing my letter, and—’ 

‘It was Judith. Who are these men?’ 

‘How could I tell?’ 

“We must find out.’ 

Her eyes turned to Judith again, who was now sitting up on the cobbles. 
The man was on both knees next to her, and she had an arm round his legs 
and her head pressed against him. She looked more pitiable and frightened 
than Mary had ever known her to be. 


‘Will they come back?’ she was saying in an urgent quavering voice. 
‘They’ ll take me, and—’ 

‘No, they won’t,’ came the deep assuring answer. ‘They won’t stop 
running these two miles.’ 

‘But they’11 come—when you’re gone. You’ll ride away, and leave me, 
and—’ 

‘Easy, my dear, easy!’ He patted her shoulder firmly. ‘No talk of 
leaving, and we’ll see you safe.’ 

‘Oh!’ 

It was almost a moan, and she pushed her head more firmly into his 
knees, clinging to him with possessive arms, and Mary’s surprise began to 
turn to suspicion. This was not quite Judith, not quite in character, even 
allowing for what she had been through. But Judith had learned from 
childhood that she must fend for herself and keep her wits about her. 

‘Now then—’ The man got suddenly to his feet and looked sharply 
round. ‘You’ll be better to lie soft for a while, so into the house you go, 
and if there’s a bottle to be found we’ll crack it. What is this place?’ 

‘It—it’s Twelvetrees. Mistress Standen’s yonder.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Mine.’ Mary spoke for herself, and noted that Judith could give a plain 
answer when she wanted to. ‘Mary Standen. But who, please, are you—and 
these men?’ 

‘Why—’ He turned, giving her his full attention. ‘Jack Ashcroft, 
ma’am. Sergeant, the King’s Light Horse. At your service.’ 

‘King’s?’ 

‘Why, yes.’ A cheerful smile broke out as he looked at her. ‘Don’t you 
know hereabouts that the King has armies, who’ll put him in his own 
again?’ 

‘But—why here?’ 

‘Foraging party, ma’am, from General Langdale, since his men must 
eat, and horses too. When we can, that is.’ 

She stood staring while she tried to put it together, and a memory came 
back of the tales from Preston that Sir Marmaduke Langdale and his men 
were being kept at a distance from the Scots and were having to work on 


their own. She had not expected them at Twelvetrees, but Judith must now 
owe her life to them. What he meant by foraging she did not know, and she 
would have to ask. 

But Sergeant Ashcroft seemed to think that he had explained enough, or 
perhaps that he had neglected Judith for long enough. His thoughts were 
with her again, and he gave her an encouraging pat on the shoulder. 

‘Now come along, little lass,’ he told her. ‘Into the house with you, and 
be rested.’ 

It might have been his own house by his easy manner, and at once he 
had an arm in her back, persuading her to move. For a dozen paces she 
walked unsteadily with him. Then her knees seemed to fail her, and she 
clutched wildly at him as she fell. His long arm caught her instantly, and 
with no more ado he had her off the ground, lying in his arms like a child. 
He steadied himself, then marched easily to the house with her. Even Betty 
looked surprised. 

‘The little devil!’ said Mary. 

‘I don’t understand all this,’ said Prudence. ‘And what are these men 
doing? They seem to be making very free.’ 

They were. Mary looked round and was startled at what she saw. Their 
two corporals seemed to be now in charge, and every man was busy. A 
party were seeing to the horses, feeding and watering them, and using for 
the feed a small stock of oats that was in the stable. Others had brought 
every piece of harness from the stable and were calmly picking 
replacements from it for whatever might be worn or lost in all the troop, a 
girth here, a pad or a stirrup leather there. A confused babel of voices told 
of other men in the house, and one of them came from the door as she 
watched, carrying a side of bacon, ready tied with cord for hanging from a 
saddle. Another followed with a bulging pillowcase over his shoulder, and 
the end of a loaf of bread, showing at the tied end, was enough to tell the 
tale. A third man had a cheese under one arm and her best and biggest fruit 
cake under the other, and a fourth a sack whose clinking told of bottles. It 
looked as if her entire larder, as well as her wine cupboard, was being 
emptied, and she ran hastily forward with some thought of stopping this. 
The response was a gruff command to be off and out of their way, and she 
looked helplessly at Prudence. Then she thought of Sergeant Ashcroft. 


She found him in her parlour, very comfortable in her own chair with a 
bottle of her own best wine next to him, and with him was Judith, sitting in 
his lap and leaning her head affectionately on his shoulder. He had an arm 
round her, and with his other hand he was holding a wineglass for her to 
drink. Neither of them seemed perturbed when Mary came in with 
Prudence. 

“What’s to do?’ he asked easily. 

‘Do? I could ask you that.’ She stared again at Judith and then decided 
to keep to what mattered. ‘What do you think your men are doing?’ 

‘Foraging. Didn’t I say it?’ 

“You didn’t say thieving.’ 

‘Oh, let be. Men must eat, as I told you, and it’s what we’re sent for. 
Obey orders.’ He turned again to Judith, lifting her glass to her lips and 
watching her sip at it. Then he came back to Mary. ‘You get off lightly if 
it’s no more than a supper you lose. It might have been your cattle and 
your horses too—certainly your horses. Where were you when we came?’ 

His tone had sharpened suddenly, and it drove the reminder home. She 
had been tied to the gate when they came, and by this time Judith would 
have been dead, horribly and brutally dead, and the crowd, maddened by 
their own cruelty, would have been turning attention to her. She felt cold at 
the thought of it. Anything could have come to her. 

Ashcroft put his glass down with an angry sweep, and for a moment he 
neglected Judith. His deep voice had a throbbing undertone as he spoke to 
Mary. 

‘What do you expect in parts like these, with rebels in every house and a 
crophead in every church? A nest of rebels—aye, and worse. I’ve been 
hearing what they did to this poor lass, Are they mad, that they call her a 
witch?’ 

Judith, still lying limp against this shoulder, suddenly opened her eyes, 
which he could not see, and they were sharp and keen as they looked at 
Mary. It was a message, surely a warning, and Mary took it. She had not 
quite understood it, but she was cautious in her answer to Ashcroft. 

‘Witch?’ she said slowly. ‘You may judge of that.’ 


‘And quickly, too.” For a moment he turned his head, taking a quick 
fond glance at Judith’s tight shut eyes and disordered hair. ‘I’ve known two 
that were named as witches and pointed at for the evil eye, and damned ill- 
favoured hags they were. One look, and you’d have believed a deal about 
them. But this sweet Judith here! What ails these folk of yours? It’s 
moonstruck blasphemy.’ 

‘There’s some madness in them.’ 

‘And all that’s foul as well. And what of yourself, mistress? They called 
you witch, she said.’ 

‘They once did.’ 

‘And they took you up for it? Then have a care that they take you not 
again, or you may not come safe away. Now—’ The word rang hard, but 
then he paused and seemed to collect himself. His tone was smooth and 
quiet as he continued. ‘You'll be rid of Judith, I’m told? Have her away, 
and stay away?’ 

‘She’d be wise if she did.’ 

‘Mad if she did not, and I’ve told her so.’ He patted her softly on the 
shoulder again. ‘She goes with me, and she’I1 not trouble you more.’ 

‘With you?’ 

‘Aye, aye, and don’t look so put out. We ride in a half-hour, when the 
men have eaten.’ He lifted his head for a moment, listening to the clatter 
and buzz of voices that was coming from the kitchen. ‘Not a time to 
linger, with these damned militia of yours on the hunt for us. Assheton’s 
Psalmists, you could say, and I’ve only a quarter-troop. So off we go, and 
Judith too. Is it plain?’ 

A rush of thought seemed to keep her from an answer. Judith’s 
behaviour was at least becoming plainer, outrageously though it was. But 
that was Judith. She had been bred to use her wits rather than to have 
scruples, and she was certainly using them now. The man was doting on 
her, and it began to look as if she had more in mind than a mere escape 
from here. Judith seemed capable of almost anything, a witch in several 
ways. But what mattered now was that with Judith gone, and their devil 
gone too, the coven was likely to collapse, and there could then be some 


peace and an end of witch-hunts. It could be a chance to disentangle Betty, 
and certainly Mary would be safer. 

‘Yes,’ she said slowly, as she looked Ashcroft in the eye and wondered 
what it would bring to him. ‘Judith is not safe here.’ 

‘No,’ came the answer. ‘And are you?’ 

The tone more than the word jerked her from her thought. She stood 
staring, and then she saw that Judith was sitting up, still on his lap, and 
that Judith’s eyes were very sharp indeed. 

“You’re not,’ she said simply. ‘Not just now.’ 

“What—’ 

‘I know these folk, if you don’t, and if they can’t hunt me they’II hunt 
you—till Soames is back, and I wouldn’t promise for him when he knows 
where I was.’ 

‘Knows of us as well,’ said Ashcroft. ‘it’s the way of such rogues—twist 
it to say you gave us comfort. Then you’re a rebel as well as a witch, and 
you can hang for the one if not the other.’ 

*But—’ 

‘Think it over.’ He cut her short, and then he pushed Judith gently to her 
feet as he turned to Prudence. ‘I don’t know you, mistress, but she says 
you’re from Preston, and your husband honest for the King.’ 

‘Indeed yes, but—’ 

“You’d be best with him, or this rabble here will have something put on 
you before it’s done. But never fear. We’ see you safe.’ 

*You?’ 

‘Yes.’ His hand slapped suddenly at the table. ‘I’ve said we ride. That’s 
to our General, who waits our forage. But tomorrow we’re like to be in 
Preston, where our Scots already are, and that’s how I may take you there. 
I give you warrant you’ll be safe, none giving offence to you, or hurt.’ 

‘But why? I don’t—’ 

Prudence looked bewildered. She stopped short, and she was turning to 
Mary when Judith spoke again, as crisply as before. 

‘ll do something for you,’ she said to Prudence. ‘you took me into 
your house when I’d run from here, and that’s why I’ve spoken for you 
now, to keep you safe. Don’t you see it’s true?’ She waited, and then turned 


her shining eyes to Mary. ‘But most of all it’s you. I know what you’ve 
done for me. You could have had me taken at any time, and you’d have 
made yourself safe by that. J know why you didn’t.’ 

‘Why, Judith?’ 

‘What they did at Clitheroe, to both of us. Did you think I'd forget?’ 

‘Could we forget?’ 

‘No.’ There was a slow shake of Judith’s head. ‘Neither of us. So I’m 
seeing you safe to Preston.’ 

*Me’?’ 

‘If we have to carry you. Do you think Pll leave you for—? No, I won’ t 
Say it.’ 

‘Say what?’ 

‘Anything. But make ready.’ She was curt with it, and for a moment she 
stood rigid. ‘Just now and then, I can see what’s coming—and it’s time to 
be away.’ 


16 
The Storm from the East 


Sir Marmaduke Langdale, sitting a tall black horse on the steep curving 
hill above the river, was less at ease than he looked. Below him was the 
turbulent stream of the Hodder, spanned by the narrow bridge over which 
his men were passing, troop after troop, on their way to Preston and the 
south, and he could see the marching columns breaking into disorder as 
they crossed. The bridge was not wide enough for them, and the 
descending road was therefore choked with men, slowed almost to a halt 
as they waited for their turn. Out of his sight, above the hill, the rest of his 
men must be waiting also, and Sir Marmaduke did not like it. Men 
crowded like this, and brought almost to a standstill, would be all but 
helpless against attack; and anything seemed possible now. Yet he must 
have them somehow across that bridge, his two thousand and a half of 
Foot, and his thousand and a half of Horse—though not all his Horse were 
with him now. Some were a mile or two to the east, ranging to the bank of 
the Ribble in search of forage and news of the enemy, and the reports they 
had been sending in were disturbing. Lambert seemed suddenly 
aggressive, and Sir Marmaduke wondered why. 

He had not expected it. For some days now he had been marching south 
along the west bank of the Ribble, and he had known perfectly well that 
young Lambert was keeping pace with him on the other bank. But he had 
force enough to deal with Lambert, who had therefore kept his distance, 
and there had been no more than a little skirmishing between patrols. But 
today it was different. He had passed within two miles of Clitheroe, which 
was on the other bank of the Ribble, and he was coming to this crossing of 
the Hodder, here flowing south-east into the Ribble. He had foreseen delay 
at the crossing, and had thought it would be wise, this afternoon, to keep 
Lambert firmly on his own side of the Ribble. He had therefore sent 


Colonel Tempest, one of his best officers, riding to the east with a strong 
party of Horse and orders to seize both the ford at Brungerley and the 
bridge at Edisford. These were on the edge of Clithero, and once they were 
held he could ease his mind of Lambert, who would find no other crossing 
until he came to Preston. It had seemed an excellent plan, but it had not 
worked. Lambert had been too quick for him—as had happened once or 
twice before—and Colonel Tempest and his men had never reached the 
Ribble. They were still approaching the ford when they ran into an even 
stronger party of Horse—Lambert’s rebels—who had routed them in a 
sharp engagement, Colonel Tempest himself being taken prisoner. The 
panting survivors were still trying to tell Sir Marmaduke about it when a 
forage party came clattering in to say that they had had no chance to get to 
Clitheroe. The river bridge, they said, was already held in force by the 
pikemen of the Lancashire Militia. 

It had been disconcerting, and it had played havoc with Sir 
Marmaduke’s plans. He had meant that his Foot should cross the Hodder 
by this bridge and his Horse by another bridge some three miles down, and 
this he had hurriedly cancelled, feeling that he must not split his force in 
face of this suddenly aggressive Lambert. So here they all were, choking 
the road to the bridge, and between this and the earlier confusion he was at 
least two hours behind his intended time. He was fourteen miles from 
Preston, and he would not be there tonight. It was nearing six o’clock, and 
he would be lucky if he got as far as Longridge. Sir Marmaduke brooded 
darkly and made himself look confident as he sat his horse by the road, 
cursing the time it was taking to cross this bridge. He wanted to know 
what was happening at Edisford, and at the lower Hodder bridge, where 
Lambert, if he had indeed been reinforced, might even now be thrusting 
across the river. But he was not inclined to risk any more patrols. One 
defeat was enough for the day, and he had, after all, some foraging parties 
still to come in. One of them would surely bring him news. 

One of them did, though this was not until eight o’clock, when he had 
made at last a safe crossing of the bridge and had pushed another five 
miles or so beyond it. Then, with the light fading fast from a clouded sky, 
he gave the order to halt. They must make the best they could of it for the 
night, and his own tent was hardly ready for him when the last of his 


parties came riding in, a party detached by the unfortunate Colonel 
Tempest and commanded by a Sergeant Ashcroft, whom Sir Marmaduke 
had heard of as a thrusting and impetuous young man with some sense in 
his head. This time he all but pushed himself into the General’s tent, 
insisting that he must report in person. 

‘What is it, Sergeant? You’re so late I was giving you up for lost.’ 

‘I thought it myself, sir, once or twice, the way things went. But we 
were sent for forage, by Colonel Tempest—’ 

‘Do you know he’s taken?’ 

‘Just heard it, sir. He said we were to go downstream, sir, for forage, and 
we pushed a bit further than we meant.’ 

‘The old story. Go on.’ 

“Yessir. A farm called Twelvetrees, sir, and it’s below Hodder. So riding 
back this way, as we were told to, we passed by a Mr. Sherburne’s house— 
Stonyhurst Hall, they call it.’ 

‘But what of it?’ 

‘It’s enemy quarters, sir. I’d thought to save a mile by riding across the 
park there, but I took one peek across the wall and then turned sharp about. 
It’s full of men, sir, eight or ten thousand of ’em.’ 

‘What!’ 

‘It’s true, sir. What I saw myself. They were just lighting their fires and 
settling down for the night. Couldn’t mistake it.’ 

‘Oh?’ Sir Marmaduke’s lean face was taut and anxious now. ‘Did you 
ride round them, seeing them further?’ 

‘I couldn’t, sir—not with women with me.’ 

“Women! What the devil?’ 

‘Sorry, sir.” Ashcroft was trying hurriedly to recover from his slip. ‘The 
way it fell out—’ 

“You clutter yourself with women, against all orders, just when we—’ 

‘No, sir. No, sir. It’s not like that. Not camp women, sir. Wouldn’t think 
of it. We’d to help them from a rabble, sir, who’d have burned one alive, 
or it might be two. There was talk of witches, sir—all mad and false—and 


‘Damn your witches! We’ll keep to what matters.’ Sir Marmaduke 
quenched his anger by force of will, as he wrenched his own thoughts 
back. ‘These men at Stonyhurst Hall—rebels, I suppose?’ 

‘Afraid so, sir.’ 

‘Then who—in that number? Did you learn nothing?’ 

‘I couldn’t be sure, sir, but—’ Ashcroft praised, and had the diffidence 
of one who brings bad news. ‘Looking over the wall, sir, there was a party 
quite near it, finding sticks.’ 

‘What dress?’ 

‘That’s just it, sir. The light wasn’t good, but I could see their coats, and 
the facings looked like pride’s.’ 

‘Who?’ 

Sir Marmaduke stopped, and for a moment he and his sergeant were eye 
to eye, knowing what it meant. Colonel Pride and his regiment had 
certainly been in Wales, with Lieutenant-General Cromwell. 





‘It can’t be,’ said Sir Marmaduke at last. ‘We had intelligence of 
Cromwell—coming north indeed, but he was stopped at Leicester, buying 
shoes for his men. He can ¢ be here yet.’ 

‘No, sir.’ There was an awkward pause, and still the sergeant looked him 
in the eye. ‘They must have liked the shoes. Anyway, those were Pride’s 
facings.’ 

‘Yes.’ The slow nod accepted it. ‘Then you mean he’s here himself?’ 

‘Ironside? I couldn’t say that, sir, but I think there was someone in the 
Hall, by the way it had regiments round it.’ 

‘What comfort!’ Sir Marmaduke came decisively to his feet, the officer 
of his guard, then giving him crisp orders. ‘I’ll need an officer and a 
proper escort here in ten minutes’ time. He’s to ride to Preston, to the 
Duke of Hamilton, and ride fast. See to it. Now—you, Sergeant Ashcroft.’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘I’ve not time to argue, and you did well to note those facings. Very ill 
to bring those women here. How far are we from Stonyhurst?’ 

‘Three miles, sir.’ 

‘Three miles from Cromwell, so we’ll be engaging at dawn, and you can 
guess what work it will be. And into that you bring women.’ 


‘Sir, I didn’t know—’ 

‘Don’t argue. You’d be mad at any time to bring women to such a camp 
as this, and you’re to see to it at once.’ 

‘Sir?’ 

‘And still don’t argue. You will yourself take those women—now, 
tonight—to Longridge. That’s two miles along the road here, a village, and 
once there you turn them loose. You’re not to enter Longridge yourself to 
be looked at and noted. Have these women horses?’ 

“Yes sit.’ 

Then keep the horses. We’ll need each one tomorrow, and a horse may 
save a life. Now—away with you.’ 

He was so peremptory, not to be argued with, that Ashcroft did not 
attempt it. He had certainly sense enough to see for himself what could be 
expected on the morrow, and he no doubt knew how victorious 
Roundheads had slashed the women’s faces after Naseby—fearing they 
were witches, and therefore letting blood above the breath, as Isobel once 
had done. There had been small mercy and less charity in these puritans 
turned soldiers, and there might now be even less when they were dealing 
with what they call revolt. Ashcroft began to wonder if he would be alive 
tomorrow night. 

He was therefore in no mood for argument when he came to the women 
who were sitting unhappily below a hedge, eating the hunks of bread and 
cheese that had been spared for them. He told them briefly what the orders 
were, and even Judith knew better than to begin disputing. Betty, indeed, 
had been heartily regretting that she had ever let herself be persuaded into 
this. Jack Ashcroft, to be sure, had done his best, and she thought that by 
the park at Stonyhurst he had hurried them away from some sort of danger 
he had refused to speak about. He had looked grim enough as they rode the 
next three miles, and the way he had made them press their horses, while 
he rode himself in the rear, had been further hint of danger. Then they had 
found the camp, and she could not forget the shouts of delight and worse 
that had come from every side when she and the others—particularly 
Judith—had been seen riding in. Again Ashcroft had done his best, and she 
had seen him with a hand on his sword when a half-drunk man had tried to 
force a way. That had passed, but Ashcroft had then had to leave them, to 


see his general, and as soon as he was gone there had been men coming 
closer and closer, and perhaps only Judith had staved off trouble then. She 
had been very calm about it, and had seemed to know how to talk to 
soldiers— much better than Mary did. Even so, the thought of the night 
was frightening, and neither Mary nor Prudence had any thought of protest 
at the orders Sir Marmaduke had sent, or even at his confiscation of their 
horses. It would be worth a dozen horses to be safe away from this. 

They did not have their horses even for the two miles to Longridge. 
They had to ride pillion behind Ashcroft and three of his men, and Judith 
took care to be with Ashcroft. They could be beard talking busily as they 
rode, and what they were talking about was soon made clear. On the high 
edge of Longridge Ashcroft stopped the horses and there was the awkward 
and dangerous business of dismounting unaided from the pillion. Ashcroft 
dismounted also, and came close to them in the dark. 

‘I can’t go further,’ he told them, ‘and you must fend for yourselves. I 
expect the people here will take you in. But don t tell them where we are.’ 

‘Leave it to me,’ said Judith. 

‘I will, my sweet. I must. And in the morning—’ He was speaking to all 
of them now, and his deep voice had a ring of urgency. ‘don’t linger here. 
There could be fighting tomorrow. Don’t ask me why, but we might have 
to fall back, and if so—God knows. There could be fighting in this village. 
No one knows, so don’t stay for it. For God’s sake don’t.’ 





‘Dearest!’ 

‘Quiet, my sweet. Don’t make it worse, and I’Il come to you if I live.’ 
He turned to the others again. ‘So don’t stay for it. Be away at dawn, 
whether you be tired or no, and don’t use the roads. How far to Preston?’ 

‘Seven miles.’ 

‘It won’t me much further by the fields, and you’ll be safer so. And 
once in Preston—’ He spoke now to Prudence. ‘They may go to your 
house, mistress—all of them? Judith too, for some short while?’ 

‘If she wished.’ 

“You were kind to her before, she says. And I’1l come soon, God willing, 
and take her from you. But in Preston, get to the house—all of you—and 
stay within it. Don’t be in the streets. No—’ He looked round at the men 


who waited in the dark, still sitting their horses. ‘Now I must go. God keep 
you all! And you, precious—’ 

He seized Judith, crushing her to him and kissing her desperately in 
farewell. Then, as abruptly, he released her, and in the same moment he 
was swinging into his saddle. His hat lifted quickly, black against the sky, 
and then without another word he turned his horse and rode away with his 
men. The hoof-beats died away in the dark, and the road was quiet and 
lonely. From the heavy sky some drops of rain were pattering down.’ 

‘What now?’ asked Prudence, and looked at the vague outline of houses. 
‘What are we to say?’ 

‘Leave it to Judith. She may tell what tale she pleases.’ 

Judith told it, and with a fluent and unblushing mendacity that left Mary 
speechless. They had been dragged from their peaceful homes by 
plundering royalist troopers, most of them Papists, and had been forced to 
ride for miles to a camp of some hundreds more; and for modesty she 
could not speak of what would have come to them there if an alarm—she 
knew not of what—had not caused them to be driven out with kicks and 
curses, to wander through the night, alone and hungry, till the Lord in his 
mercy guided them to this village; where they hoped they might be safe. 
They had friends in Preston, and would leave at dawn. 

She was sobbing as she ended it, with her eyes big and wet, and it turned 
out also—as anyone could have guessed—that there were plenty of 
Presbyterians in Longridge with no love for royalists and Papists. 
Sympathy was therefore immediate, and hospitality quickly followed. The 
village had no inn, but beds were soon made up in the warm parlour of the 
alehouse; neighbours lent blankets, others offered supper, and the 
travellers were firmly told to be in no indecent haste to leave at dawn. 
They must at least have breakfast first, and there might even be a wagon 
going to Preston. 

They did not stay for it. At seven o’clock the next morning they were 
finishing a generous breakfast and wondering what to do. All seemed quiet 
so far, but it was as wet a morning as even that year had seen. Curtains of 
rain were sweeping across the fields, pattering and splashing from a sky of 
unbroken grey, and it was no morning for sitting in a wagon, even if one 
should start. They might do better on foot, keeping clear of the mud that 


would soon be deep and squelching on the roads. But it would be a slow 
and drenching walk with a memory of the camp last night and Ashcroft’s 
grim words of a battle imminent, declared roundly that they had better 
look for nothing pleasant this day, and would be lucky if they won to 
Preston at all; and they were discussing this when it was put beyond all 
argument. Through the shut window and above the drip of rain, a sound 
broke in that was at first confused and then came clear, the slow tramp of 
feet, feet by the hundred on the narrow road. They ran to the window, 
pressing their faces to the rain-smeared glass as the marching men went 
by, muskets on shoulders and packs of every kind made fast as best might 
be. These were the buff coats they had seen last night, Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale’s men, who must have struck their camp at dawn and be now on 
their way to Preston. There would be no wagon now on that road, and 
Ashcroft’s advice came to mind again, to keep from the road and find a 
way through fields. 

A minute later they thought it urgent. Somewhere behind the alehouse a 
musket banged, loud and frightening and almost at once it was answered 
by another, a whole fusillade of shots, dying to an uneasy silence. Judith 
flung the window open, letting the rain splash at her face, and a thud of 
hooves on grass came in, as if the Horse were engaged somewhere in the 
field behind the village. Then, before they had quiet understood it, the 
tramp of feet was heard again as a second regiment of Foot came through 
the mist of rain, pikemen with their weapons ready sloped. In the distance 
the muskets cracked again. 

The host of the alehouse came in, looking alarmed yet bidding them not 
to be frightened. All might be well, he told them, if they would stay quiet 
indoors. The shooting had indeed been in the fields behind, and there was a 
tale that a great host of soldiers, all in the steel and red of the New Model 
Army, had camped for the night at Stonyhurst. They were too many to be 
General Lambert’s men, so it must be General Cromwell too; and these 
others—he glanced angrily out of the window at the receding pikemen— 
these must be Scots, or, more likely, the crew of malignants with Sir 
Marmaduke Langdale. If so, he could guess what was happening. 

He did his best to explain it. The road, he said, was running more or less 
south-west to Preston. So was the Ribble, which was here about three 


miles away, but it drew nearer to the road as Preston was approached. 
There was thus a long wedge of land, some six miles long, between road 
and river, and it was in this wedge that the armies were engaging. 
Langdale was on and near the road. Cromwell, starting from Stonyhurst 
and marching near the river, was overhauling him, and the musket shots 
had no doubt been exchanged between his probing advance parties and the 
similar outrider on Langdale’s left flank. It had not been serlous—yet— 
but anything could now happen. 

‘We must go to Preston,” said Judith. 

She sounded tense and strained, and then she ran to the window as the 
heavy tramp of feet yet again, musketeers once more, who were looking 
left and right and holding their weapons ready. The host stared at Judith as 
if he thought her mad, but before he had found an answer the crackle of 
shots broke out again behind the houses, nearer than before, and heavier. In 
the street there were shouted orders, and a company of musketeers broke 
from the column and went running between the houses, crouching a little 
and with muskets at the ready. Shots cracked again, now only yards away, 
and from somewhere in the alehouse there was a bang and a tinkle of 
falling glass as a musket ball came screaming through a window. The 
tramp of feet seemed faster in the street, as if the marching men were 
hurrying now. Judith swung round and looked straight at Mary. 

“We must go,” she said again. ‘Not stay here.’ 

Another burst of shooting came from behind them, and in the street 
there were shrill voices and a scurry of feet. The musketeers had passed, 
and these were women, a half-dozen of them, clutching at frightened 
children and hurrying them between the houses and across the street. A 
man or two followed, one with a loaf of bread and one with a jar of beer, 
and a moment later they could be seen beyond the houses, making for the 
hedges and the open fields. Those, for the next few hours, might be safer 
than this place of soldiers and musket shots. Mary turned from the 
window, looking at the others, and Prudence spoke hurriedly in support of 
Judith. She wanted to be home again, and be with her Will, and anything, 
she said, was better that this. A crackle of shots came again, sounding 
almost in the garden of the alehouse, and then a door was kicked open and 


a voice shouted something of a man dying in the hedge. The host ran from 
the room, and Prudence reached for her cloak. 


‘Come along,’ said Judith. ‘Before it’s worse.’ 


17 
Blood and Rain 


The fields were quiet in the rain, a deal quieter than the village, and it was 
a relief to be in the open air. It was peaceful here, with not a soldier in 
sight, and it was soon evident that the fighting was all in that wedge 
between the road and river. North of the road the fields were empty, and 
only the mud and soft wet grass impeded progress. It was not yet eight 
o’clock, their circuit would hardly exceed ten miles, and Mary could see 
no cause for hurry. She led them firmly a good half mile from the road 
before she would turn towards Preston, and they all felt safer for that. For 
there was no doubt now about the fighting. The distant crackle of muskets 
was continuous, and now and then, as their way took them over the rises of 
the undulating ground, they had a view across the road and could see the 
puffs of smoke bursting in the air along a hedge or ditch. Once, in a distant 
field, they saw men by the hundred, a whole regiment marching, and it was 
plain that something more than a skirmish was developing. Yet always it 
was beyond the road, and always it seemed to be ahead of them, as if it 
was moving too, one army pressing forward and the other defending 
stubbornly as it made its slow retreat to Preston. Mary began to ask if the 
fighting would be in the town when they got there, and Prudence answered 
that there were some twenty thousand Scots in Preston who for their own 
sakes would keep these people out. So the streets would be safe, and they 
would have a welcome from Will. She sounded eager for it, and she 
seemed to care nothing for the rain, which was a drenching downpour now 
and looked as if it would never stop. 

They went steadily on slowly on the heavy ground, and always the 
fighting seemed to keep ahead of them. The crackle of shots grew heavier 
and the musket smoke seemed thicker, but it was moving towards Preston 
—which meant away from Twelvetrees. The thought came suddenly to 


Mary as she plodded across the wet and muddy fields, following Judith, 
and she began to wonder what the end would be, and what this would mean 
to her. These New Model redcoats were pushing inexorably on, as if 
nothing could ever stop them, and behind them the fields were quiet. It 
would be quiet at Twelvetrees now, with only the drip of rain. Or would it? 
Thought became suddenly sharper. Was it now a deserted house, cold and 
empty in the rain? It had been exactly that last night when she left it, and 
she wished now that she had not left it. She had been rushed into this by 
Judith, who had been crying in the barn and had been urgent that she 
should come to Preston. But Twelvetrees would not now be quiet and 
empty. She was suddenly sure of it. Her people had fled with the rest when 
those royalist Horse had come swarming into the yard, but they would 
surely be back by now. The cowman would not forget his charges, or the 
stableman either, and the girls would want their beds and meals. They had 
perhaps all crept back last night, when the ring of hooves had died away, 
and the house would be itself again by now, warm and noisy, welcoming 
with its chatter of voices and scent of cooking dinner. Or—and another 
thought burst in—had the rabble, too, returned today? Spurred on, perhaps, 
by Isobel, who seemed to be obsessed in this? Or would she be quieter 
now, when Judith had escaped her? 

The question pressed itself as Mary plodded along the squelching line of 
another ditch, until suddenly, with a flood of relief, she remembered Mr. 
Soames. He had gone to Blackburn yesterday, but only for a meeting of 
Ministers. He would be back by now, and in no good humour when he 
learned of Judith gone and the rabble loose again, but at least he would 
have no more of it. His sense of order would see to that. He might, indeed, 
not wholly have disapproved of burning that cottage, and he would 
certainly have approved of anything needed to flush Judith from the barn, 
but not by the urgings of Isobel. Things must be done in good order, which 
seemed to mean by his own order. There would be no more sermons on 
horseback from Isobel, who had ranted like that before, and was likely 
now to have a bad ten minutes when she next met her Minister. There 
could be a lasting quarrel this time, and Mary told herself that she did not 
care if there was, if only she could go safely back to Twelvetrees; and she 
now thought that she could. Then she remembered that Isobel had a whole 


circle of relatives in the county with whom she had been wont to spend her 
time. She had not stayed with Tom and Matthew, and perhaps she would 
now keep herself to the others and be seen no more with Jane. That seemed 
likely, and Mary found it satisfying. Mr. Soames, too, might have to deal 
more easily if the New Model Army should prevail in the county. These 
soldiers did not support the taking of authority by Presbyterians. 

She was roused from her thoughts by falling flat on her face in soft 
sliding mud, and when she had picked herself up again. Prudence told her 
that they were now within a mile of Preston and that it must be nearly 
noon. The ground was now much worse, for they were passing from the 
grazing land to the soft cultivated fields where the town grew its 
vegetables. These, with their wet and sticky mud, were at best difficult, 
and those that had been lately ploughed were all but impassable. More 
than once they had to turn back, looking for a better way, and soon they 
were drawing close to the road, wondering if it was clear of soldiers by 
now, and whether they could slip into Preston along the last half-mile of it. 
They came within a furlong of it, peering from behind a hedge, and one 
look told them that they could not use it. A barricade of carts and branches 
was across it, with puffs of musket smoke shooting out from behind the 
carts; and more of them, in a long continuous line, from behind a ditch and 
hedge that ran from the road towards the river. Further away, where the 
ground fell more steeply, confused masses of men could be see through a 
pall of drifting smoke, and this was clearly the battle centre. They tried to 
make it out, and Judith went so far as to climb a tree to see things better. 
Between them they arrived at a notion of what was happening, and it 
would have been a better notion still if they had known that these 
censorious Scots had no love for Sir Marmaduke Langdale and his 
swaggering royalists, and would have done nothing at all to help them if 
they had not been forced to. Their Horse had left the day before, southward 
to Wigan, and their Foot were at this moment streaming over the river 
bridge for the same journey. But Sir Marmaduke, outnumbered two to one 
by the matchless veterans of the New Model Army, had been so forced 
back that he could no longer protect the bridge; and the Scots, willy nilly 
for their own safety, had had to enter the battle with two brigades of Foot. 


The town was on its hill. North of it, and on a ridge running to the east, 
the ground stayed high, and the road was on this ridge. The river, well 
below the road and about a mile from it, was here flowing in from the east 
and then turning sharply south to make a great loop round the town. Out of 
sight, round this bend, was the only bridge which the Scots were now 
crossing on their way to Wigan. Sir Marmaduke, whose Yorkshiremen 
were fighting with a stubborn courage that could hardly have been 
bettered, had his left wing on the road and his line stretching down the 
slope towards the river. But here was a lane, falling steeply from the town, 
which would be used in a better summer by folk from the town who would 
walk by the river in the cool of an evening, and on this lane, a mire of mud 
and water now, Sir Marmaduke had his right wing. He had not men enough 
to go further, and it was into the long gap between the lane and the bridge 
that the Scots had sent their two brigades. General Cromwell, taking one 
look at this situation, had seen at once that the lane was the key to 
everything. If he could once force the lane he would not only be in the 
town but would have divided the two forces opposing him and be able to 
deal with each of them separately. The lane was therefore the storm centre. 
Here he had put his best regiments of Horse, his own and Harrison’s, to 
attack up the lane itself, and left and right of them were the pikemen and 
musketeers, supported by other regiments of Horse and the Lancashire 
Militia. Here the battle was now raging, with the infantry at push of pike 
and the Horse brought to a stand still by the mud and those unyielding 
Yorkshiremen. 

Out on the flanks it was a different tale. Cromwell’s right wing, 
reaching almost to the road, had found the cultivated fields and the earth 
new turned by the plough, and they were so held down by mud that with all 
their weight of weapons they could hardly walk. Shoes sucked off in the 
mud, men fell flat and chocked their flintlocks with it, and all the time, 
from the ditch and hedge above, came the screaming musket balls of 
Langdale’s men. The attack, in short, had become impossible, and 
Colonels Dean and Pride had found nothing for it but to hold their men off 
and wait for a change of circumstance; which looked, indeed, like coming. 
For the regiments on the other wing were engaged with the Scots’ 
brigades, who had neither the discipline nor the tenacity of Langdale’s 


men. Already they were breaking rank, little groups of them slipping away 
at every lull to go hurrying down the river bank and round the bend to the 
bridge. Their line would not hold much longer, and when it broke it would 
leave Langdale to be outflanked and forced into a disordered retreat. 
General Cromwell saw it precisely, and ordered the Lancashire Militia to 
advance from reserve and give the final blow, 

Not all of this was seen, and still less of it was understood, but Judith up 
her tree and the others in the hedge below, but they took in enough of it to 
understand that their only hope of entering Preston would be to keep well 
away from this, to go further yet from the road to the mud of those empty 
fields, and thus work round by the north. It did not occur to any of them, 
dazed and bewildered as they were, that the fighting might soon move up 
the lane, and that Preston might now be a town to keep out of. Even if a 
thought had moved that way, Judith provided a distraction. 

‘It’s all right,’ she said as she scrambled down from the tree. ‘They’ Il be 
safe. They must be.’ 

‘Who?’ asked Mary. 

Judith stiffened. She stood for a moment as if her thoughts were far 
away, knowing nothing of noise and smoke and battle, and the crumpled 
men who were lying sprawled in fields. Then she raised her head and 
looked direct at Mary with eyes that had come suddenly to an odd 
disturbing glitter. They challenged, as if they would tell her something that 
was not for words, and Mary found herself groping for it, forgetting all 
else as a dozen thoughts flashed at her. Time for an instant stopped, and 
there was nothing in her but confusion. Then it cleared, and her thoughts 
were twelve hours back. It was dark, and in the road before Longridge, and 
Jack Ashcroft was telling Judith that if he were alive after this day he 
would come for her. She had told him where Will’s house was. 

Then she was back in the present, seeing Judith as still and steady as 
before. A faint lift of an eyebrow made a question, and Mary nodded. 

“Your soldier?’ she said. 

‘Mine?’ 

The word was quiet and slow, but it had a rising note, and the light of 
challenge was back in her eyes. Again there was a message, and again the 
moment of doubt. Then it burst, and the image was clear in scarlet—of 


Dick Rowley, who was a soldier too and of another cloth, the steel and 
scarlet of the New Model. Mary gasped, and wondered how she had 
forgotten him. But she had not forgotten him, and he had been in her 
thoughts too often. What she had forgotten was that he must be here. He 
was a regular, and of Harrison’s, regiment that was famed and noted and 
would certainly be with General Cromwell now. Just as certainly he would 
have rejoined by now, he and his men, and he was therefore somewhere in 
that drifting smoke where the musket balls were flying and the swords 
were killing. He might even be by the lane, where the worst of it was. 
Harrison’s were likely to be there, and he, too, might be asking if he would 
live the day. This was what she had forgotten, and it hit her with stunning 
force. Judith had remembered it. 

‘Oh!’ she gasped, and she did not even think of denying it. ‘I didn’t 
think—’ 

‘It’s all right. My mother said so. He’ ll come.’ 

‘Judith!’ 

She could make no sense of it. If he thought of her at all, he would think 
of her at Twelvetrees. He did not know she was here, as Ashcroft did. 

‘What’s this?’ said Prudence tersely. ‘What are you talking of?’ 

‘Nothing,’ said Judith. ‘They all think I’m mad. But it’s time we went.’ 

‘It certainly is, and you’re not mad in that.’ 

Prudence led away at once, plainly with the one purpose of getting to 
what she thought the safety of her home. Judith, whatever she was 
thinking, went firmly with her, and Betty followed Judith. Mary, even 
thought in confusion now, kept pace with Betty as they slipped through 
another hedge, and picked what path they could up the side of another 
field. It was slow sticky going, and there was another field after that, and 
another, but they were making progress. They met no one, and after a mile 
or so of this the noise of muskets was certainly behind them. They looked 
back to see the smoke, and found that it was far enough away to have 
merged into the rain. Preston must now lie to their left, and this way they 
turned, not knowing quite where they were, and seeing nothing but the 
hedges in the rain. But it could not be far away. 


It was not. Another ten minutes brought the vague loom of houses, and 
soon they were in a narrow way between them; and from this they came to 
what was recognisably a street which Prudence soon declared to be 
Vicarage Lane which would lead them into Church Street hard by the 
church. She looked quickly round, and said she had not seen it so before at 
this hour of the day, empty with no soul stirring, no sound but the patter of 
the rain. They hurried along, feeling uneasy now, and the scattered houses 
looked bleak and empty too, with bolted doors and the shutters on the 
windows. But once, as they neared the church, an upper window burst 
noisily open and a man thrust out his head, asking if they were mad to be 
out in the streets this day. Prudence tried to answer, saying they were but 
three minutes from her home, and he lifted an ear to the wind and told her 
to listen. 

The sound on the wind was ominous. They stopped in their walk, unable 
not to listen, and there were crackling musket shots, nearer than they 
should have been, with a shouting of voices like a distant roar. The man 
called again from his window, urgently bidding them to come in for 
shelter, and Prudence ignored him. She started to run, thinking only of her 
home and Will, and when Mary hesitates she was vigorously pushed by 
Judith, who seemed now to have no doubts of anything. 

Church Street was forlorn and deserted too, except at the end. Here was 
the bar, with its gate now open, and beyond it the street divided into two, 
the one being the road to Longridge that Sir Marmaduke had blocked with 
carts, and the other the great road south, dropping to the bridge across the 
river that the Scots had been using through the morning. Here, too, the 
lane came in that General Cromwell had made the centre of attack, and 
from this and from the Longridge road a stream of men was now 
appearing, men in buff coats with swords in their hands, or muskets; who 
were running, yet not fast and who glanced quickly over shoulders and 
seemed not sure where they were going. Most would be of the Foot, but 
one or two, stumbling in riding boots, were perhaps dismounted Horse. 
Then three more appeared, horsemen in scarlet coats with swords 
aflourish, and at once men turned at bay, pressing desperately against 
houses, and undefeated still. A musket cracked, the flash vivid in the rain, 


and one of the riders went tumbling from his saddle. The others drew back, 
waiting perhaps for reinforcements. 

‘Come along. Run.’ 

It was Judith who spoke, urgent and compelling, as if she had seen the 
chance, perhaps their last chance. It was a quarter mile or so to the bar, 
and to Will’s house was less than half of that. At the moment this nearer 
part of the street was quiet, and the men at the end were facing the gate 
and intent on that. Soon it would be different. 

‘Run,’ said Judith again. 

She all but slapped at Mary to start her. Prudence needed no spur, and 
Betty was still doing all that Judith said. They ran for it wildly, not used to 
running, and finding it further than it looked. But by the gate a crackle of 
lighter shots broke out as another group of the New Model Horse rode into 
sight, their pistols flashing as they saw the buff coats waiting. Prudence let 
out a frightened squeal and then forgot her lack of breath as she went 
headlong for the door that mattered. The other pounded after her, and they 
came to it together, breathless and panting, to find it as tightly barred as 
they might have guessed. Beside it the long window of the workshop had 
its shutters bolted home, and for an instant Mary was near panic as she 
wondered how they could ever make themselves known in time, above this 
increasing din, to a man whose last thought now would be to unbar his 
door. 

But Judith made short work of that, and her way to it was astounding. 
From somewhere she produced what might have been a whistle, or perhaps 
a pipe, a thing of oiled wood, smooth and dark, seemingly ages old. It was 
ready in her hand when they came to the door, and she had breathe enough 
to use it. She put it to her lips, flung back her head, and the sound that 
went sighing and wailing down the street jerked Mary for that moment out 
of all awareness of the present, even of pistol shots and men who were 
coming closer. She had heard that sound before, a throbbing moaning howl 
that was somehow sweet, soaring to the heights and as swiftly falling, a 
sound not of Earth but of the grave or worse, a spirit loose under the moon 
in search of prey. It was under the moon that she had heard it, when the 
coven were in the churchyard by the grave, and she had run for dear life 
and more from this noise of Hell—as others through the years had done 


when they had thought to spy on witches. She knew it now. And here was 
Judith with her cheeks going in and out as the thing responded to the 
changing pressures of her breath. It belonged, perhaps, to the Maiden. 

The effect was immediate. Even by the distant gate men turned to that 
penetrating call. Prudence was open-mouthed and staring, and even Betty 
pressed back against the wall. Above them a bolt slid noisily, and another, 
and the window shutters creaked as they were flung wildly open. Will 
leaned out, looked startled and bewildered, and the noise stopped instantly. 

‘Let us in,’ said Judith, and took a steady glance up the street as men 
began to run. 

‘Good God!’ said Will. 

The shutters banged, and a moment later the door bolts clattered as he 
wrenched them back and swung it open. He pulled his Prudence in, and the 
others lost no time in following. 

‘In Heaven’s name—’ 

He jerked it out as he slammed the bolts again, and it took the next five 
minutes in the parlour above the stair to make him understand the half of 
it. He was still asking angry questions when he was brought back to what 
was happening at that moment. Outside, in the street, the noise of feet and 
scattered pistol shots, which had never quite died away while he asked his 
questions, rose suddenly to a fury, with a roar and clatter of horses added. 
Judith, who had ignored the explanations and had been sitting throughout 
at the window with the shutters pushed a little open, jumped suddenly to 
her feet as the noise swelled up. She flung the shutters wide, and she was 
on the point of pushing her head out when Will leaped across and seized 
her. 

‘Are ye mad?’ he shouted. 

A pistol ball, hurtling through the window with an ear-splitting crash, 
showed what the risk had been. The tinkle of falling glass seemed to fill 
the room, and Will looked grimly at the wreckage. He let go of Judith, and 
then he did exactly what he was telling her not to do. He pushed out his 
head where the glass had been, and Judith peered round his shoulder. The 
noise in the street was deafening now, and Will had once fought for the 
King. He could not let this pass him by, and Judith was trying to hold him 
back as he saw what had come to them. The street had filled with men, Sir 


Marmaduke’s defeated royalists who had been forced from the lane at last, 
men of Foot with pike or musket, dismounted Horse and swords still ready, 
but all in confusion now, hurrying along and trying to get away; and upon 
them had come the New Model Horse, two full troops of Cromwell’s 
regiment, mounted and in full formation, hurling themselves at defeated 
men in a disciplined and murderous charge. They were in no mood to be 
sparing, these puritans called back to a war they had thought finished; still 
less to be sparing to Papist malignants, half of whom had been taken in 
arms before, and then released on parole not to fight again. They meant 
now to make an end, and this charge was murderous. It was like a scythe 
through corn, and they did not even look back from it. They went sweeping 
on, in search of any who had escaped before, and they left Church Street as 
a blood soaked shambles, littered with men dead and men wounded, men 
pistolled and slashed with swords, men trampled under the raging hooves, 
and all in the pitiless rain. Will, watching from the window, was a royalist 
too, who had fought with such men as these. 

He looked murderous himself as he recoiled, white-faced and shaking, 
from the window, and a sweep of his arm sent Judith reeling in front of 
him. His pistols, primed and loaded, were ready on the table, and he 
snatched them up as he turned to the door. Prudence got in his way, looking 
as white as he. 

‘Will! Where do you go? What do you—?’ 

‘Let be.’ He pushed her roughly aside. ‘Pll at least have some wounded 
fellow in. Get dressings, will you?’ 

“You’re mad. You—’ 

‘Stand back. And tear some sheets.’ 

He was at the top of the stair, with Prudence and Mary after him, when a 
knocking came on the outer door, quick and urgent, desperately loud, as if 
a man were hammering with a sword hilt or a pistol butt. For an instant 
Will stood in surprise, and from behind them came a scamper of feet as 
Judith rushed to the stair. 

‘It is,’ she shouted. ‘I saw him. I—’ 

She pushed past them all, running wildly down the stair and then 
wrenching at the bolts. Will recovered and went clattering after her, 
perhaps thinking she was mad, perhaps that she was trying to help him. He 


reached for the higher bolt, and the door was pushed open for them. 
Sergeant Ashcroft, staggered in, sword in hand, and Judith flung herself 
upon him. 

‘Sweet!’ he gasped. ‘As I said.’ 

He stopped, seeing now the others, and perhaps aware that he was no 
good sight. He was bareheaded, plastered from head to foot with mud, and 
with his coat cut and slashed. He had blood on his sword, and more on his 
coat and breeches—but perhaps not his own. He was haggard and weary, 
certainly out of breath, but he did not seem to have come to any lasting 
hurt. He drew himself up, seeing Will, and Will looked back, pistol in 
hand. Then the royalist in him spoke. 

‘Langdales?’ He was looking at the slashed coat and its facings. ‘It’s 
enough for me. I don’t know you, but we’ll keep you safe. See to him, all 
of you, while I bring another in.’ 

He pulled open the door for his errand of mercy, and as he did so the 
thud and clatter of hooves came again, swelling louder and louder. He 
recoiled, then peered cautiously out, pistol in hand, and what he saw sent 
him leaping hastily back to slam and bolt the door again. Up by the bar 
two more troops of Horse had formed up and had begun to trot, and again 
the torrent of steel and scarlet was sweeping the street. Behind them he 
had had a glimpse of others, threading through the gate and getting into 
formation. Rescue of anyone was for the moment impossible, and he 
turned again to Ashcroft as the hooves went thundering past the door. 

“You’re lucky,’ he said simply. ‘More than most.’ 

‘Aye.’ Ashcroft nodded, and now he had his breath again. ‘We lost half 
the troop down that lane, and horses too. They outflanked us when the 
Scots broke, and where the others are I don’t know. I found I was with the 
pikes, and I came up here with ’em. But we’d their Horse damned near 
treading on us as we came.’ 

‘That first lot?’ 

‘Aye—Cromwell’s, and they weren’t missing much. They didn’t at 
Naseby.’ he paused, with his eyes straying to the door as if he could see the 
street again. ‘I saw the facings and I didn’t wait for it. I was by the 
churchyard gate, and I just dived through it and lay under a wall. Then I 
slipped back here, having overstepped this house.’ 





‘But why here? Did you know it?’ 

‘Oh, it was for me,’ said Judith. ‘He was coming. But is he safe now? 
Will they search houses? Find him in that coat, and—’ 

‘Hell!’ Will cut her grimly short and stared at Ashcroft, ‘She’s not a 
fool, you know. They might.’ 

‘They’ ve enough to do.’ 

‘Not all of ’em, and you’ll be safer without those facings—and horse 
boots and sword. Up with you.’ 

“What—’ 

‘Up the stair, man. You’re changing clothes and washing some blood off 
—now. And when he’s down again—’ He turned quickly to the others. ‘— 
when he’s down, he’s my journeyman, d’ye see? Shoemaker, peaceable, 
and don’t forget it. Now, up you go.’ 

He all but pushed him up the stair as another torrent of Horse went 
clattering by. Prudence shuddered at the sound of it, and then looked 
helplessly at Mary. 

‘It’s mad,’ she said. ‘They’re all mad.’ 

‘It will get better.’ 

‘Those men won’t, that they’ve killed.’ 

“We can’t help that.’ 

‘Nobody can help anything, and all we wanted was to live in peace.’ 

She lead up the stair as if there were nothing more to say, and Mary 
turned to follow her. But for an instant Judith held her back. 

‘There’s another yet,’ she whispered. ‘Another we’ve to find.’ 

‘Don’t be silly, Judith.’ 

‘I’m not. But we should be at the window.’ 

Mary made no answer. She was too dazed now, and too sickened with 
the horror in the street, to have clear thoughts about anything, and she 
could hardly take in this notion that Dick Rowley, whom she had not seen 
for weeks, might appear at any moment—or be found and brought in, 
which was what Judith had seemed to say. That could be called nonsense, 
fantasy from Judith. Yet he might well be here, leading his troop, and 


perhaps in town by now; which was not nonsense. His troop could have 
passed this door. 

She could not take her thoughts from it when she was back in the 
parlour with the others. She did not go to the window to see that rainswept 
street again with its litter of blood and dead, but her thoughts ranged out of 
the parlour, wondering where he was, and perhaps what part he was taking 
in the killing that was going on now. It was a duty he would have to do if 
he were here; and if he had not died in the lane. The thought came 
suddenly, and chilled. 

A squeal of excitement came from Judith, who was with Betty at the 
window. The two of them had their heads right out of it now, staring across 
the street, and some fascination of horror made Mary join them, though 
she told herself she should not; and certainly there was something new to 
see. Far along the street, beyond the church, fighting had broken out again, 
but with a difference now. Again it was a troop of the New Model Horse 
who were engaged, and their scarlet was plain to see, but they had more to 
deal with now than hurrying men on foot. Another body of Horse had 
appeared from somewhere, two or three troops of them, blue-coated and in 
tight formation, and it was they who were making the charge, and with a 
fine dash of spirit. The noise of it came suddenly, swelling into a fury of 
hooves on cobbles, the cracking of pistols, and the clatter of steel on steel, 
but it did not last long. Already the scarlet coats were reeling back, 
outnumbered now and unable to sustain the onslaught, and by the window 
the roar of hooves broke out again as another troop went headlong to join 
the fight. The bluecoats, who had seemed on the point of retreat, as if 
satisfied with their work, wheeled round at once, and swung into their 
charge again, and just by the church, in a bedlam of whirling swords and 
rearing screaming horses, they fought it out. Again it was brief, too hot to 
last, and again the blue coats had the better of it. Again the Parliament 
men were forced back, slowly at first and fighting bitterly, then faster as 
their ranks were broken and they were split into little groups. The 
bluecoats came on and on, all but to the house, and Will, bursting suddenly 
into the parlour again with a new and journeyman Ashcroft at his side, 
leaned out in amazement as he saw the laced coat and plumed hat of the 
man who led them. 


‘Hamilton,’ he said. ‘The Duke himself. Does he counter-attack?’ 

‘He can’t,’ came Ashcroft’s answer. ‘The damned Scots left us. They’re 
across the river now, and on the run. The rebels have the bridge.’ 

‘Must be clearing space, then, for his own escape. He’ll have to swim 
the ford to Penwortham,’ 

‘Look.’ 

Judith’s voice cut in as a shout of delight. The Duke of Hamilton, having 
won his space, had turned his men, and already they were trotting away at 
the best speed their panting horses could give. In the street, a few yards 
from the window, the troops of redcoats, repulsed but not defeated, were 
rallying again and getting into order, with sergeants calling their sections 
together and cornets checking and counting. In the centre their 
commanding officer sat his horse with a steady confidence, sword still in 
hand, watchful of everything, and one look at him was enough. Here was 
Major Rowley, very much so at this moment. 

Mary gasped, tried to push forward to call to him, and was kept firmly 
back by Will as another full troop, also of Harrison’s, came trotting from 
the gate in close battle order, swords drawn and ready. Their major spoke 
crisply as Rowley moved aside. 

“Take your time,’ he called. ‘Leave it to us, and let your horses breath.’ 

Rowley lifted his sword in acknowledgement, and then let it slide into 
its sheath. He dismounted and spoke a word or two to a cornet who came 
hurrying up to him. Then he turned, raised his head, and looked 
deliberately at the window. He saw Mary, who had thrust herself forward, 
and his hand in salute. A moment later he was striding to a door he knew. 
He had once brought her to it, after the death of Jennet. 

Will had clearly recognised him, and he did not seem wholly pleased. 
He glanced at Mary, and then said not a word as he ran down the stair to 
draw the bolts once more. She was at his side as he pulled the door open, 
and she thought he was standing stiffly. 

‘TH not ask what you do this day,’ he said. 

‘No?’ Rowley answered as quickly, but he, too, took a darting glances at 
that shambles of a street, where the dead men lay in the blood and rain. 





“We do what’s set before us 
your neck. Mary, are you safe?’ 


which will save you from a presbyter on 


She had pushed to the front, getting between them, and he had her in his 
arms at once, kissing her in front of everyone. But she noted that he held 
her away from him, keeping her from what smeared his coat and 
breastplate. Will shrugged his shoulders. 

‘I’d best say no more,’ he said. 

‘In God’s name, no.’ The answer came as quickly. ‘We must heal things 
after this, not remember.’ 

‘Aye. Then come in.’ 

“You see I cannot stay. But, Mary—are you safe? They did not use you 
ill?’ 

“Why, no. Who? I don’t—’ 

‘Nor do I. It’s all mad, but I’ve thought of nothing else.’ 

‘Else but what?’ said Will. ‘Has someone been talking to you?’ 

‘Yes.’ He sounded vague, as if it were hard to remember after the heat 
of battle, and he seemed to be speaking still to Mary. ‘A party of our Horse 
were at your house last night—our militia, seeking Langdale’s—and they 
heard what happened, that you’d been snatched away, ridden off with 
them. Their surgeon heard it later—Webster—and he told me—’ 

The young cornet came marching up to him, stiffly in his riding boots, 
and drew himself up in salute. 

‘Orders, sir, from the Colonel. Langdale’s Horse are breaking to the 
north, those that escaped this way. The road to Lancaster, and we’re to 
pursue along it.’ 

‘Thank you, Mr. Massey. In one minute.’ 

Troop mounted and ready, sir.’ 

‘In one minute, Mr. Massey.’ 

‘Very good, sir.’ 

The cornet marched stiffly off, and Dick Rowley had a smile that was 
rueful. 


‘I must go. You see how it is. But this will be a short work, and then you 
may tell me more. I’ll have more to tell you which will not be of war. 


You’ ll be at your house?’ 

‘Yes.’ She stared mutely at him, dazed now by this. ‘Come to me there.’ 

‘God grant it so.” He nodded, and turned quickly to Will. ‘You'll care 
for her, till then?’ 

‘Trust me.’ 

‘I do indeed. God keep you safe—and her.’ 

The smile showed again while he looked into her eyes. Then he turned, 
hurrying to his horse. He waved as he mounted, and then the clatter of 
horses, the jangle of spurs and harness, filled the street as he led his troop 
away. They turned into the Friargate, splashing across the cobbles in the 
pelting rain as they headed for the north. She watched them go, standing 
by the door till the last of them had passed from sight, and then she did not 
move. She stood staring into the rain, and seeing nothing of it, as the 
hoofbeats died away. Her thoughts had shifted, and she was at Twelvetrees 
now. She was riding into the yard, alone and there was no one else. Then 
he was with her, in russets now, his steel and scarlet put away, and there 
were harvests, and summer days, witches gone, and the land in peace 
again. 

‘It’s quite sure,’ said Judith, who had come quietly up behind her. ‘He 
will come. That’s why I brought you here.’ 


Historical Note 


Lancashire has no well-recorded case of witchcraft except the Pendle case 
of 1611 and perhaps the later one of 1634 (and each of these has survived 
by one document only), but the unrecorded cases must have been many in 
such a puritan stronghold as the county then was. In particular there is 
evidence that the trial of witches by pricking was common near Clitheroe. 
The John Webster who appears in this book is an authentic character, and a 
very odd one too. He seems to have been born in 1610 at Coxwold in 
Yorkshire. By 1634 he was in Holy Orders and was curate at Kildwick in 
Craven. In 1643 he turns up at Clitheroe as Master of the Grammar School 
there, a post he held till early in 1648. Perhaps he had been studying 
medicine, for in the middle of that year he went off as a surgeon in 
Colonel Shuttleworth’s regiment. When he returned he changed his coat 
again and was Vicar of Mitton for the next six years or so; then back to 
Clitheroe, where he styled himself ‘practitioner of physick’. In later life, 
still in Clitheroe, he wrote a very long, learned and tedious book called 
The Displaying of Supposed Witchcraft, 11 which he made a thoroughly 
sensible and out-and-out attack on the whole business of witch-hunting. At 
one point, after discussing the ways of witch-prickers he has this passage: 


... That this is a most certain truth hundreds yet living can witness 
and testify. And the like in my time and remembrance happened here 
in Lancashire, where, divers, both men and women, were accused for 
supposed witchcraft and were so unchristianly, unwomany, and 
inhumanly handled as to be stripped stark naked and to be laid upon 
tables and beds to be searched (nay, even in their most privy parts) for 
these their supposed witch-marks... If all these were witch-marks, 
then few would go free, especially those that are of the poorer sort, 
that have the worst diet and are but nastily kept. 


This is my justification for setting this tale near Clitheroe, though in the 
absence of precise records I have been careful to use no identifiable 
village and to give no exact location to Mary’s home. The ways and habits 
of both the witches and their pursuers I have naturally had to take from the 
records of cases elsewhere; and, since pricking was a peculiarly Scottish 
technique, I have thought myself free to draw on Scottish as well as the 
English records. There is hardly a detail of this book that is not recorded 
somewhere; and I emerge from it not knowing which were the nastier, the 
witches or their prickers and swimmers. But they existed, and—at least in 
some places—they did what I have here shown them doing. 


Details of the battle of Preston are hard to come by. The contemporary 
accounts are few, and the only ones with much authority are those by 
Cromwell himself (his letters to Mr. Speaker Lenthall) and Sir Marmaduke 
Langdale. These are not entirely consistent, though between them they 
give a fairly clear notion of what happened. But both accounts are weak on 
topography, since neither man knew the ground, and I have not been able 
to locate with any certainty the ‘lane, very deep and ill, up to the Enemy’s 
army and leading to the Town’. Thus Cromwell describes it, but without 
saying where it was. Sir Marmaduke said that ‘the Scots continued their 
march over the river, and did not secure a lane near the bridge, whereby 
the Parliamentary forces came on my flank... and so did drive me into the 
town, where the Duke was in person with some few Horse’. Nevertheless 
the Scots had to use two brigades of Foot to defend the gap between the 
lane and the bridge, so the two cannot have been very close. 

All in all, therefore, I think the most likely situation for the lane to be 
more or less the line of the present A59 road through Brockholes to 
Blackburn, and this is where I have supposed it to be. But I must own the 
point to be highly arguable, and anyone can have a go at showing that I am 
wrong. 


R.N. 


The End 
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Lancashire in the time of Cromwell, a co 
like the rest of England, by civil war an 
I Pies: 


Accused of the murder of her husband by witchcraft 
Mary Standen is only saved from hanging by the int 
vention of a young commander of a Troop of Horse ¢ 
she lies naked and bound hand and foot. That samen 
as an unwilling witness to a graveyard orgy, she sees f 
herself that re is indeed a witch coven in the village. 
Refusing to betray the participants, some of whom she 
knows, she finds suspicion once more pointing at he d 
ast sc i 
and parliamentarians and the witches and their persect 
tors — Mary is forced to flee for safety at the same time as 
the march into Preston and Cromwell comes 
ls from Skiptor 





